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“STARTING THE NEW YEAR RIGHT” 
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/ictrola 


Recorded on 

Victor Records 

95100, 96000, 
96001, 89080,. 55066 


Could you tell this story? 


Music may be just a succession of pleasant sounds—or infinitely 
more than that. It may tell a fine romantic story, or it may portray 
some spiritual struggle that you yourself have experienced. 

To know these things, to understand the significance of the music 
you hear, is to enjoy it to a vastly greater extent. 

With a Victrola and Victor Records you get a thorough under- 
standing of music such as can be secured in no other way. You are 
enabled to observe closely and study every detail of interpretation and 
become intimately acquainted with all music. 

Then you discuss it with the same freedom that you discuss books, art, 
architecture or the drama—and with the same satisfaction to yourself 
and to your hearers. 


Victrola 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 

















Mag ic?—No, 
Intelligence holds Beauty’s Secret 





OR the next while, we are 

going to tell you some sim- 
ple but arresting truths about 
how cleanliness and beauty are 
related. 


Let us start with the face. 


A really healthy skin is always 
a clean skin and usually a beau- 
tiful skin. 


Physicians who have studied the 
care of the skin say that simple 
cleanliness is the one most im- 
portant aid to the health and 
beauty of your complexion. 


And they dwell upon the im- 
portance of using pure, gentle 
soap, which is nothing but soap 
—that is, without extraneous 
or mysterious additions. 


A word of caution, therefore: — if 
you buy a soap with the hope that 
it has magic beauty powers, you 
court disappointment. For promot- 
ing beauty, soap can do only one 


thing — clean safely! 
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One would say that was simple 
enough—to clean safely. 


Yet before Ivory Soap, only a 
few people could enjoy the 
luxury of pure, mild, safe- 
cleaning soap. Now, of course, 
everyone can have it. 


Safe-cleansing is the duty, the 
privilege and the destiny of 
Ivory Soap. In forty-four 
years no other claim has been 
made for it. 


Ivory is always the same— 
always that white, mild, gentle 
soap which has protected hands 
and faces and refreshed bodies 
for nearly two generations. It 
contains no “mysteries,” it 
offers no “magic.” 


When you buy Ivory, you are 
asked to buy only pure soap. 
Ivory helps to beautify, because 
it cleans safely. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 Y.0% PURE 


And here, dear reader, is Dr. 
Verity, whose motto is: 
“Keeping well is better than 
getting well.” A most lov- 
able old gentleman, indeed, 
but very severe and frowny 
when dealing with persons 
like Mrs. Folderol, to whose 
home he is now hurrying. 
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“My dear Alicia,” says Mr. Jollyco in a very gentle- 
manly dudgeon, “why has this comic opera soap 
replaced the Ivory in my bathroom?” (We always 
know Mr. Jollyco is angry when he says “my bath- 
room” and is so frighteningly polite.) 


“I think, Henry,” replies his wife without a flinch, 
“that that soap belongs to your daughter Sally, who has 
lately gone in for ornate ‘beauty soap.’ The Ivory is 
just behind you.” 


Some day Mr. Jollyco is going to talk to Sally about 
the kind of “beauty soaps” which start by beautifying 
themselves with various dyes and other coloring mat- 
ter. But today he will feel so good after his lathery 
Ivory bath that he will forget it. = 


Here we see Mrs. Folderol — at home. 
What! The Mrs. Folderol of Vanity Square? 
The very same! With her poor little rich 
baby that cries so much. Why does he cry? 
Listen as Mrs. F. talks with Mrs. Jollyco: 


“Why, I can’t see how the soap could 
hurt him— it’s so expensive and pretty and 
smells heavenly !” 


“But, my dear, I don’t see what else could 
do it. Everything seems all right except the 
soap, and he certainly is chafed. You see, 
price and color and perfume are no guar- 
antees that a soap is safe. Haven’t you any 
Ivory?” No, Mrs. F. has no Ivory, but she 
will have after Dr. Verity arrives. 
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HOUGH 
ra) directed ‘ es- 
sentially to 
the young 
sabes) minister at 
her right, Mrs. Dev- 
on’s confidence 
floated quite frankly 
across the gleaming, 
luxuriant table. In 
the curiously incisive, 
yet withal somewhat 
old-fashioned timbre 
of her sprightly voice, 
—— word of the 
confidence slapped 
like an infinitesimal 
challenge into the 
soft blur of general 
conversation. 

“After all,’’ af- 
firmed Mrs. Devon, 
“it is always the first 
evening of a house 
party, you know, that 
is the really critical 
time. So that, even 
at the risk of seeming 
to be an absolutely 
cold-blooded match- 
maker,’’ she laughed 
out suddenly, “there 
is nothing in the 
world, I assure you, at 
the present moment 
which would amuse 
me more than to see 
my experiment tried 
out.” 





\ ITH the words 

and the laugh- 
ter still crisp on her 
lips, she shot a swift, 
speculative glance at 
the six young people 
dining thus together 
for the first time in 
the beautiful, oak- 
paneled room. 

“Even under the 
best of circum- 
stances, Mr. Strick- 
land,’’ she resumed, 
quite ostensibly to the 
young minister only, 
“so much depends on 
everything starting 
off merrily, or at least 
significantly.” 


‘“‘ What experiment ?”’ interrupted young Bar- 
ris Ogden quite abruptly. Above the grim war 
testimonial of an empty sleeve the young man’s 
eager, rollicking face sobered instantly to an ex- 
pression of almost childish tensity and interest. 

Through the somewhat formal glimmer and 
glint of silver and flowers and candlelight and 
fine linen Mrs. Devon's faintly droll little laugh 
floated forth once more with a perfectly irresist- 
ible suggestion of audacity. ‘‘ Were you asking 
a question as concentrated as that—when you 
lost your arm, Mr. Ogden?” asked Mrs. Devon. 
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For the infinitesimal fraction of a second everybody’s 
heart turned over. You could almost hear them turning! 
Then just as precipitously everybody looked up and gave a 
little gaspy sigh of relief. Whatever else happened or didn’t 
happen in this more or less unaccountable week, there would 
at least be no further conversational restraint about Mr. 


Barris Ogden’s empty sleeve. 
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‘“STUMBLE?’’ LAUGHED 


THE GIRL. ‘‘THAT’S 
JUST EXACTLY WHAT 
I DID, HEAD OVER 
HEELS—DOWN A 
WHOLE FLIGHT OF 
STAIRS—INTO THREE 
STRANGE MEN!’’ 


clearest, most trans- 
lucent pair of gray- 
blue eyes that it had 
ever been his good 
fortune to observe. 

“And just what was 
the question?’’ she 
asked him quite im- 
pudently. 

Impudence for im- 
pudence, Ogden ral- 
lied to her coolness. 
‘Why, I was just ask- 
ing my colonel,’’ he 
said, “ why in creation 
he supposed the new 
skirts were so short 
when 


ROM the farther 

end of the table 
Murray Cairne, the 
miniature painter, 
glanced up with an 
oddly twisted eye- 
brow. ‘All of this— 
of course,” he con- 
ceded—‘‘is deucedly 
interesting. But 
what in the world has 
it got to do with our 
hostess’ bombshell 
about matchmaking? 
As a man twenty-nine 
years old ‘who has 
never been kissed,’”’ 
he boasted, ‘‘I can’t 
quite afford, you see, 
to let any threat 
about matchmaking 
go by utterly unchal- 
lenged.” 

“Mr. Cairne,’’ ‘said 
Mrs. Devon with 
some incisiveness, 
‘‘you are hysterical. 
If I may speak with 
éven greater frank- 
ness’’—she beamed 
suddenly upon the six 
somewhat startied 
young faces turned 
to hers—‘‘you all 
seem to me just a lit- 
tle bit hysterical. If 
I may speak indeed 
with absolute frank- 
ness, I feel just a little 
bit hysterical my- 
self.’’ 





While the strain of the instant eased off in a 
laugh that bore at. least physical relief, if no 
real mirth, young Barris Ogden bent swiftly 
down to the very blond girl at his side. 

“T didn’t quite catch your name,” he said, 
“when we were introduced just now. But 
you're so sort of cool and—and shining, I’m 
going to call you ‘Silver Moon,’ if you don’t 


mind, 


“Do!” said the very blond girl quite calmly. 
“I'd infinitely prefer it to my real name, which 
happens to be Mary Smith.” 


“Mary Smith—Mary Smith—Cairne—Ogden,” babbled 


moment. ‘“‘ Yes—now that I come to think of it—I believe Mrs. Devon altogether helplessly, “will I ever in the world 


I was,” he grinned. ee 
At Barris Ogden’s left hand a slim and extraordinarily 


clear-tinted blond girl knocked a fork inadvertently tothe murmured Murray Cairne. 


floor. Turning to ease her instant’s emergency he noted with 


get your names all straightened out?” 
“Tt’s no harder for you than it is for us, my dear madam,” 


Mrs. Devon ignored the murmur. With the swiftest 


a sudden acceleration of interest that she had the coolest, possible glance into the mirror at her own miraculously 
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coiffured white hair, she leaned forward suddenly with a 
perfectly palpable sigh of relief and smiled at the lovely 
little brunette directly opposite her. ‘‘Let me see,’’ she 
said pleasantly, ‘‘you’re Bonnie Burnetto, aren't you?” 

“ Absolutely guilty,”’ laughed the little brunette. 

“And you?” pointed Mrs. Devon to the ultra- 
intellectual-looking girl on her left. ‘You 
are : 

‘Portia Chesley,’’ said the ulixa- 
intellectual-looking girl. 

“One might at least have guessed the 
‘Portia,’’’ bowed Mrs. Devon. ‘Bryn Mawr 
or Vassar, is it?”’ 

“Neither,” said the  ultraintellectual- 
looking girl. “I run a little bonnet shop on 
Fifth] Avenue. It’s tremendously amusing.” 

““A bonnet shop?” brightened Mrs. Devon. 
As though infinitely relieved by the idea, she be- 
gan then and there with frank triumph to count off 
the names on her shining finger tips. ‘‘The Rev. Daniel 
Strickland—that’s you, isn’t it?”’ she challenged the hand- 
some clerical-looking young man on her right. 

“It certainly is,” admitted the young man in question. 

‘“‘And the young soldier there is Barris Ogden?”’ 

“They also serve—who come back with two arms,” said 
Barris Ogden a bit dryly. 

“And the man with the sardonic eyebrows is our famous 
young miniature painter, Murray Cairne?’’ persisted Mrs. 
Devon quite imperturbably. ‘‘But what an absolutely 
brutal thing to do,” she accused him suddenly, ‘‘to earn 
one’s living trying to make everybody else look so small.”’ 

“Would pen sketching elephants seem more heroic to 
you?’’ suggested Cairne. 
“‘Or maybe. you'd prefer the 
gentler art of doing sheep 
in ba-ba relief.”’ 





“TOP your nonsense,”’ 

ordered Mrs. Devon. “I 
tell you I’m trying to get 
these names straight. 





Mary— Mary ” she re- 
sumed at once with frown- 
ing concentration. ‘‘That 


silver —silvery-looking girl 
is—is— Mary ms 

‘‘Smith,’’ interposed 
young Barris Ogden a bit 
tersely. 

“U-m-m,’”’ mused Mrs. 
Devon. Once again her al- 
together irresistible little 
laugh floated with indescrib- 
able audacity across the 
festive board. ‘‘When your 
original chaperon, your real 
‘ hostess first experienced the 
kindly impulse to turn this 
charming home over to you 
all for one whole week, 
she " 

“We like to think that the 
intention was kindly,’’ in- 
terrupted Murray Cairne 
with a scarcely perceptible 
twinkle in both voice and 
eye. ‘We intend to believe 
of course, as long as it is 
humanly possible, that kind- 
ness was at least the root 
basis of the invitation. But 
to a chap like myself, you 
understand, who has never 
for a moment even dreamed 
of contemplating matrimony 
until at least his early sixties, 
your erstwhile reference to 
yourself as a matchmaker 
carries with it a certain 
well, call it a certain rather 
disconcerting suggestive- 
ness, coupled as it is with one 
or two other quite unforeseen 
contingencies which seem to 
have arisen in connection 
with this house party.”’ 








. ILL you stop your 

nonsense and listen 
to what I am trying tosay?”’ 
implored Mrs. Devon. ‘It’s 
about r, dear Miss Vic- 
dale. When Miss Vicdale— 
with all her plans made; her 
invitations not only sent 
forth, but accepted; her 
guests indeed almost at the 
door—was smitten instead 
with a dreadful illness that 
packed her posthaste to the 
hospital and summoned me 
in sheer desperation—at this 
the eleventh hour—to up- 
hold both the honor and the 
honors of her house party’’— 
with a gesture of utter de- 
spair and appeal Mrs. Devon 
threw out her hands—“ well, 
really,’’ she cried, ‘‘I don’t 
see the slightest reason in the 
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world why I should keep the horror to myself any longer. 
I don’t know who any of you are! Nor why you are! Nor 
where you came from! Nor where you're going to! Nor 
any blessed thing whatsoever about this house party any- 
way! I’m just a paid chaperon.”’ 
‘‘A—a—what?” said the Rev. Dan Strickland. 
Anybody with half an eye could have seen at 
once that the information hit him in some 
thought that didn’t seem quite nice to him, 
but to save his life he himself couldn’t have 
told just what that thought was. ‘“‘A—paid 
what?’’ he repeated starkly. 

‘“‘A paid chaperon,’”’ said Mrs. Devon. 

“Hooray! Good enough! I’m glad of it,” 

shouted young Barris Ogden with precipitous 

delight. ‘“‘ Underpaid, too, I trust; disgruntled 
with your job; a grumbler; a clock watcher; 
afraid of nothing in the world except of working a 
minute overtime.”” With a chuckle of unspeakable 
amusement he reached out and clapped Murray Cairne on 
the shoulder. “‘Was there ever such luck in September?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Harvest moon, air like cider, color like a Persian 
rug, and three such enchanting girls!” 

“Stop your nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Devon. ‘Even though 
claiming no closer relationship to your original chaperon 
than the fact of being a ‘seventh friend of a seventh friend,’ 
my credentials, I assure you, are unimpeachable. It was 
indeed the absolute severity of my character, the reputed 
austerity, if I may say so, of my own social methods that so 
precipitously stampeded Miss Vicdale’s lawyer in my 
direction when he had all but decided on a missionary’s 
widow with ‘calmer hair,’ as he called it, but an infinitely 





IN AN IRRESISTIBLE IMPULSE OF CURIOSITY, SHE CREPT ACROSS THE INTERVENING 


BLACKNESS AND PEEPED IN 
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‘less robust chin.’ Since when,’’ she demanded imperiously, 
“‘has white hair failed of respect even in a lawyer's office?’”’ 

With an almost hectic gallantry the Rev. Daniel Strick- 
land cast himself into the emergency. “‘Yet even you, my 
dear Mrs. Devon,’’ he deprecated, ‘“‘must concede the 
rather palpable coquetry of a woman as young as yourself 
bleaching her hair snow white.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Devon. ‘ Bleached!" cried Mrs. 
Devon. Raking the young minister’s face for some sign of 
mockery back of the gallantry, she herself burst into a little 
scream of delight. ‘Stop your nonsense,” she ordered, and 
turned with a sudden resumption of real earnestness to 
question the ultraintellectual-looking girl. ‘‘Truly,” she 
affirmed, ‘it is a distressing circumstance. Poor Miss 
Vicdale! All her plans shattered, her pleasure spoiled! And 
pain besides! Just when, Miss Chesley, did you see Miss 
Vicdale last ?’’ 


* HY, I’ve—never—seen—her,’’ enunciated Portia 
Chesley with perfectly unaffected, yet withal some- 
what exaggerated distinctness. 

‘Nor I,’”’ murmured the pale-tinted blond girl. 

‘“‘Nor I,” laughed Bonnie Burnetto. 

Snatching up a fork for a baton, young Barris Ogden 
commandeered instantly to his own impish purpose the 
frankly astonished exclamations already forming on the 
other men’s lips. 

“Nor I’’—“ Nor I’’—‘“‘ Nor I,” chanted all three men in 
rollicking unison. 

It was like a line from a college glee; yet out of the 
impromptu mischief and melody of it, the Rev. Dan 
Strickland’s curbed, ecstatic tenor rose with all the peculiar 
poignancy of a Gregorian 
anthem sung in the lush 
lights of a stained-glass win- 
dow. 

“Don’t do it,’’ shivered 
Mrs. Devon. 

“Don’t do what ?”’ puzzled 
young Barris Ogden. 

“I’m sure I don’t know 
what,’ admitted Mrs. Devon. 
“But don’t do it.””, With an 
entirely new kind of atten- 
tion she focused her eyes on 
the young clergyman’s face. 
‘“‘However in the world did 
you er to go into the 
ministry ?’’ she said. 

“So awfully nice of you to 
be interested !’’ beamed the 
Rev. Dan Strickland with a 
perfectly blank smile that 
might have meant any- 
thing—or everything. 

‘‘Interested?’’ prattled 
Mrs. Devon. “Mercy! Oh, 
yes—but what was it we 
were talking about ?”’ 


“WE WERE talking 
about Miss Vicdale,”’ 
prompted Portia Chesley’s 
smooth, decisive voice. ‘I 
was just confessing that I 
had never seen her. She 
was a friend of my father’s. 
She 

“Oh!” rallied Mrs. Devon, 
“‘so that's it, is it? It’s be- 
cause of your father and 
mother that you happen to 
be here?” 

“No, just my father,’ 
corrected Portia Chesley. 
‘‘My mother, I’m quite sure, 
never saw Miss Vicdale. It 
was just in college that my 
father knew her. They were 
very great friends at that 
time, | believe. It was she, 
my mother said, who en- 
couraged my father to break 
with his family on the fine- 
arts question—which he 
really was rather a duffer 
about—and devote himself 
instead to the particular line 
of business in which he has 
so distinguished himself.”’ 

“Why, that’s funny!” 
laughed Bonnie Burnetto. 
‘“My mother never saw her 
either. We were traveling 
in British Columbia when 
the invitation reached me. 
‘Who in the world isLaurette 
Vicdale?’ I asked. My 
mother was quite jolly about 
it. ‘Laurette Vicdale?’ she 
said. ‘Why, Laurette Vicdale 
was your father’s first love. 
And a real charmer, if re- 
ports speak true. Wants you 
to visit her for a week in Sep- 
tember? Wonderful! Don't 
miss it on your life! Why, 
just her chrysanthemum gar- 
den alone, they say, is worth 
crossing the continent to see’ 
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N THE hush that fell suddenly across 
y| the tight, grating voices of the men, 
Jj Nora laughed. She loved the little 
flutter of eagerness and fear and pride 
a that quivered in her as the quarrel 
ma seemed to pause and draw breath. 
S_ There was a joyous feeling of power 
J in the knowledge that they faced each 
her with this swift, fierce flame of hate because 
she had willed it, because she had kindled a fire be- 
tween them and fed it cunningly with trifles that 
burned the faster for their very littleness. She knew, 
and yet she wanted better proof. It had been done 
so easily and completely that she could not quite believe 
that she had done it all. She had hardly hoped for more 
than a mild grumble from Don over her broken date with 
him, her evening at the beach dance hall with Howard. Don 





was too lazily good-natured to mind anything very much; * 


he’d only grinned when Howard joked her with that bold 
adroitness of his, as if it didn’t matter. This couldn’t be 
Don—this man who spoke in a 
flat, harsh whisper, his head 
drawn in between shoulders that 
lifted and advanced, his arms 
inbent at the elbows, this man 
who gave her the impression of 
some big, maddened beast about 
to spring. 

And Howard—it was Howard, 
after all, who made her doubt. 
She couldn’t quite believe that 
she had worked the change in 
him; he was too shrewd and 
wary to yield, like a fool, to a 
gust of anger, too lightly inter- 
ested in Nora Medlow to let him- 
self in for a crude fight with fists 
on her account. There must be 
something else between them, 
she thought as she saw Howard’s 
face in the thin, dead light from 
the arc lamp. As if to rebut the 
doubt, she Geube the ugly still- 
ness with her laugh. 

They came together as if some 
outer force lifted and flung them 
forward, asif the note in her laugh 
had set free a pent and straining 
pressure. She heard, for the first 
time, the sound of fist on flesh, 
and her throat went tight at the 
horror of it; she saw their arms 
lock and grapple, their bodies 
strain and twist; there was in her 
ears a mutter of wordless, snarl- 
ing noises, of indrawn breaths 
like sobs. And in some remote 
background of her consciousness 
she was savagely glad, under the 
sure conviction that all this was 
through and for her, that she had 
made them, of unpromising stuff, 
a pair of fighting men. 


‘oe was light enough be- 
tween the black leaves of the 
horse-chestnuts to print it deep 
and distinct on her memory; long 
afterward she could reconstruct 
it, motion for motion, blow for 
blow. Beyond the focus of her 
sight and hearing there were re- 
mote disturbances—running fig- 
ures from the porches farther 
down the street, the beat of steps 
on the flagstones, a confused 
outcry of voices—but her mind 
seemed to filter out these things. 

She saw the two locked bodies 
sway and stagger backward to- 
ward the curb, where Don’s little 
tin car still waited for her; they 
sprawled on the scant turf close 
by the running board, and she 
could see a hand and arm twisted 
back and up with a quick, skillful 


‘I THOUGHT THAT IF I CAME TO MEET YOU, 
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“Power 


By HuGH MACNAIR KAHLER 


T/ustrations by Frank Street 


thrust. Afterward she knew that it was over in a split sec- 
ond, but while she watched, waiting for the snap of breaking 
bone, time stood still; she tried to scream, to throw herself 
forward, but a paralysis of shock was on her. She heard a 
voice—not Don's, surely—rise in a cry like a scream, saw a 
hand waver above the running board and clash down and up 
and down again; two dulled blows throbbed in her ears. 





YOU’D COME BACK’”’ 
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Then, somehow, there was about her a jostling 
crowd of men and women, surrounding her in a nar- 
row circle that held a quiet, twisted figure on the 
grass and, staring down at it, a tall, awkward boy 
who still held a heavy wrench. Something seemed 
to brush away a blurring mist from her mind. She 
could think now. Don must have spent his wasted 
evening tinkering at his car; that was why the wrench 
_ been lying there on the running board. She 

ognized the young fellow who knelt importantly 

e the huddled thing on the grass—the medical 

pe who boarded next door, of course. It would 

be all right now; he was almost as good as a doc- 

tor “Like an e8g. ’ The student got to his feet. Nora 

felt her pulses ski at and race, in spite of the matter- 
of-fact tone and p sane. “Nothing for me to do.” 

“Look here’’—that was Don—“look here, now—you 
don’t mean he’s—he's dead?”’ 

“Don’t 1?’’ The other shrugged. ‘‘What’d you hit him 
with anyway? That wrench? No wonder!” 

Nora felt Don’s eyes on hers. 
They were puzzled, blank. ‘I 
didn’t mean to; he was twisting 
my arm up behind me; I 
He seemed to become aware of 
the wrench in his hand. It 
dropped, and Nora thought she 
saw his shoulders quiver. “Did 
I? I didn’t know 


POLICEMAN shouldered 
through the crowd. 
Instantly Nora’s witscame clear. 
She heard herself telling what 
had happened—as much of it as 
might help Don’s case—in avoice 
that was incredibly even. Some- 
body went to telephone, under 
the officer’s order; presently 
there were other policemen, an 
ambulance with a surgeon in a 
white jacket who grumbled at 
being called out to look at a stiff; 
there was a wire-screened car too. 
Nora climbed into it after Don. 
He protested. ‘‘Keep out of 
it, Nora.” 

“Tm coming too. I’m to 
blame.’ 

They let her ride to the sta- 
tion, where another man in uni- 
form listened to her with a kind 
of weary patience and told her 
not to worry. He was even gen- 
tle when he questioned Don, not 
a bit like the bullying officials 
that Nora had watched on the 
screen. After they had taken 
Don through a swinging door the 
man chatted briefly with Nora; 
he took it all so calmly that Nora 
was a little disappointed, under 
her relief on Don’s acccount. 
This thing was too dreadful to be 
discussed as if it were a common- 
place. And this policeman didn’t 
realize that because of her one 
man was dead and another in a 
cell, or he’d—he’d blame her, at 
least, instead of treating her like 
an ordinary girl. 


“ro all my fault,’’ she told 
him. ‘I ought to be locked 
up instead of Don. I started it; 
I wanted to see if they’d really 
fight.” 

“Uh-huh.” He nodded slowly. 
“That’s a good line, sister. Stick 
to it and you can maybe get the 
kid off.” His tone warmed a 
little. -‘‘ You’re all right. Some 
wouldn’t stand by like that.” 

Again Nora discovered that 
pang of disappointment. He 
didn’t believe her; he didn’t 
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think she could have set two men fighting over her. The ap- 
proval in his voice was for what he took to be a loyal lie. 

“Tt’s true,”’ she said. ‘‘I made them do it. I wanted to 
see if | could ——”’ 

“Uh-huh. I know.’’ He slid a card across the desk. 
“You'll need a mouthpiece for the kid. This lad’s wise and 
pretty near on the level. Better see him in the morning.”’ 

She glanced at the name. It was distantly familiar; she 
had seen it in the newspapers. 

“Thanks. I’ll do it.”” She rose. ‘‘Can I—is it all right 
for me to go home?” 

The big eyebrows lifted. ‘‘Huh? Oh, I see.” He 
laughed. ‘‘ You mean are we going to hold you too? Hardly. 
Stick around town, that’s all. And do what Jacobson tells 
you. See?” 

On the steps a reporter s-opped her. He was nice about it; 
she couldn't help liking him. And he seemed to believe her 
when she explained that it was all her fault, that she had 
tried to make them fight. 

He went all the way home with her and carried off a 
photograph. “You're all right, Miss Medlow. That’s 
straight. You might get him off, if you can make it stick.” 

Mrs. Byrnes heard the last of their talk. A certain grim- 
ness of mouth which had troubled Nora when the landlady 
opened the door relaxed to something that was almost 
tenderness. A cushioned arm went about her shoulders. 
“‘T was for askin’ for the room, dearie, till I see what you was 
up to. I got to keep my place orderly. But the heart of 
you—standin’ up for the lad like that!” 

Mrs. Byrnes kissed her on the cheek and, panting upstairs 
after her, insisted on tucking her into bed. It was comfort- 
ing, and yet Nora resented it. They all thought she was lying, 
blaming herself in the hope of lessening Don’s punishment. 

“It’s true, Mrs. Byrnes. I made them do it. I did!” 

Mrs. Byrnes’ motherly chuckle drifted back from the 
doorway. Nora struck her pillow with a clenched hand. 
Later, unbelievably, she slept. 


: 8 


& SHE dressed, her glass argued against her. There was 
a mist of rain, and the gray light dealt unkindly with the 
face that looked back at her. 

She hated it; if it were pink and soft and pretty they'd be- 
lieve her; that wasthe answer. She wasn’t pretty enough; she 
wasn’t pretty at all, with that flat pallor, with those gray lips 
and hard, opaque eyes. She got away without fac- 
ing the other boarders at breakfast, but Mrs. Byrnes 
caught her in the hall and forced the paper on her. 
She read it at a slovenly table in a lunch room, 
hating the caricature which the coarse half-tone 
made of her photograph, hating the reporter’s cheap, 
lip-smacking sentiment. He made her out to bea 
sort of movie heroine, and the words reminded her 
of the slushy subtitles of the screen. 
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AFTERWARD, WHILE THE DARKNESS DREW IN, SHE SAT WITH BELL OGILVY, READING ALOUD 
FROM THE PSALMS, TILL THE OLD MAN CAME IN FROM THE BARNS 


She went straight to the address on the lawyer’s card. He 
was late, but a sharp-nosed secretary gave her a chair and 
eyed her narrowly between spasmodic bursts of high-speed 
typewriting. Nora wondered whether the woman recognized 
her from the cut in the paper. She moved her chair so that 
her face was in the shadow. The clock reminded her of her 
forgotten job; it was after nine. She asked the stenographer 
if she might use the telephone, suddenly careless of the 
recognition she had tried to escape. She mustn’t lose her 
place if she could help it; the need of money came clearly 
uppermost in her mind, Lawyers didn’t work for nothing, 
and Don, of course, would be broke. 


T WAS no use, she thought as she waited for the connec- 

tion. Old Blake was as strict asthey made them. He’d 
discharge her instantly. The company didn’t keep employes 
who got their names in first-page scandals. She braced her- 
self for it as she gave her name. 

“What? Miss Medlow?”’ 

Blake’s fretful voice warmed. ‘Yes, yes, of course. We 
understand perfectly that you’ll be away for a day or two, 
Miss Medlow. I hardly expected you to call us up, in fact.” 

She ‘ suspected irony. Blake enjoyed his 
petty sarcasm, as a rule. 

“I’ve read the account in the papers, of 
course. A shocking business, Miss Medlow.”’ 
The primness came back into his tone for a 
moment. ‘‘ Most unfortunate for you, but 
you acted splendidly. Splendidly!” 

She listened to the rest in a stony silence. 
Even old dried-up Blake! Asshe hung up the 
receiver the angular clerk stood beside her. 

“T couldn’t help hearing.’’ Nora felt some- 
thing like envy in the look and voice. ‘It’s 
fine of you to stand by him like that, but’’— 
Nora thought the woman looked wistful— 
“tis he worth it? Are you sure?”’ 

Jacobson came in before Nora could an- 
swer, a small, nervous man, with a restless 
black eye that seemed to photograph Nora 
and catalogue her costume in a single glance. 
He closed the door of the inner office behind 
them. ‘A man at the police station said I’d 
better see you. I’mtryingto help Don Ogilvy. 
You've seen it in the paper?” 
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He nodded toward a chair and listened, with sharp, inter- 
jected questions. She could see his lip lift a little as she 
admitted her part in the tragedy. 

“Good dope if we can make it stick.’””’ His eye traveled 
over her again. ‘‘It might get across, at that.”” And she 
heard his voice soften. ‘‘ You’re a good kid; I can see that.” 

“T’m not doing it for Don,”’ she flashed. ‘“‘ Not any more i 
~_ for Howard, that is. It was my fault, I tell you. I made 
them ‘ 

“Sure, I know.”” He nodded again and grinned. ‘This lad | 
Ogilvy—how’s he fixed? Got any money?” 

“Not much, I guess. He just bought a flivver 

“On payments?” : 

‘“T think so.’”’ She saw the drift of this inquiry now. “I— ' 
I'll take care of that end of it. I’ve got some saved and I can 
afford a little every week out of my pay.” 

‘*T said you were a good kid, didn’t I?’’ He patted her arm. ; 
‘We'll keep the cost down ior you, sister. Let’s go see this 
Ogilvy now, before some shyster beats us to him.” 

Nora never forgot the blank, beaten look of Don’s eyes as 
they met hers in the room at headquarters. Her throat 
tightened and ached; the night had done something to him; 
he wasn’t the easy-going, cheerful 
Don Ogilvy she knew; he was still 
less the man who had sprung at 
Howard last night. This man was : 
down, crushed, spiritless. 














mg managed to move her glance 
to the woman who was with 
him, and her pity died in a stab of 
guilt. This must be his mother. 
She wondered dully how the news 
could have reached the hill farm 
so quickly. Don had told her that 
his people lived up near Glen Echo; 
it must be forty miles away. Her 
mind dropped the irrelevant specu- 
lation abruptly as she bore the 
even, appraising look. She became 
aware of a little woman in dowdy 
black, of tight, grim lips and eyes 
that searched hers. 

Jacobson’s brisk speech lessened 
the tension on her nerves. He 
shook hands with Mrs. Ogilvy and 





(Continued on Page 79) 
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The (crime Wave in Art 


HIS is the age of waves. Every- 
thing comes in waves nowadays; 
sound, heat, light, everything our 
senses can register. Even 
thought—or so we believe—is 
transmitted by waves. We used 

to receive our light in straight 

beams, direct from heaven—or 

from Mr. Rockefeller. Now it 

comes marceled in invisible 

waves. 
Sound was delivered in tones, 

peals and volumes. Generally 

speaking it was just plain noise, 
unless it happened to be very costly; then we called 
it music. Today we get it in waves, and to tell the 
truth it is difficult to tell the noise wave from the 
music wave; one must be a professional musician, 
and a very expert one at that, to be quite sure which 
is which. 

But greater than all these waves put together is the 

thought wave. Though we know absolutely nothing 
about its composition or radioactivity or the measure 
of its wave lengths, the thought wave dominates them 
all; it is the master wave, and compared to its im- 
mensity the rest are no more than ripples. That is all 
we know about it, and like as not all we ever can know. 
Like some mysteriously compounded cocktail, it is 
to be judged only by results. And the results of 
thought waves are everything good or bad that has 
contributed to the making or unmaking of what we 
call civilization. 

Buddhism, Christianity, votes for women, Bolshe- 
vism, Bobbed hair and Cubist Art—every one of 
these things, and more too—we owe to the radio- 
activity of positive or negative thought currents—that is to 
say, waves of right or wrong thinking. 

It is not, however, with weighty problems that I am here 
concerned. Happily for us in this terrestrial scheme, every 
serious movement, good or evil, has its comic reflex. The 
splendid chivalry of the seventeenth century found it in a 
Don Quixote; the democracy of the nineteenth century in a 
William Jennings Bryan; the lyric poetry of today has its 
comic reflex in the serious free verse of Miss Lowell and 
Mr. Carl Sandburg. Even crime is imbued with the comic 
spirit in the puppetry of the Punch and Judy show and— 
though with a lesser skill—in the portentous artificiality of 
such plays as The Hairy Ape. 

What, then, of the crime wave that has swamped Russia 
and is threatening Western Europe? Has Bolshevism, too, a 
comic reflex? 





“Feverish, Planless Unrest’’ 
ANSWER is yes. 


No one—that is, no one in possession of his senses— 
will, I think, deny that the various forms of optical anomaly 
known as Cubism, Vorticism, Dadaism, Postimpressionism, 
and the like, if not directly traceable to Bolshevism itself, 
are the offspring of the same spirit of “‘unrest’’ that has 
given birth to that fantastic heresy. 

Mr. James M. Beck, solicitor-general of the United States, 
speaking of what he terms ‘“‘the exceptional revolt against 
the authority of law,’’ sees in it not only an enormous in- 
crease of crime, but a demoralization of music, art, poetry, 
commerce and social life. 

Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, commenting on the above state- 
ment in his remarkable book, The Revolt Against Civiliza- 
tion, says: 


Nothing is more extraordinary (and more ominous) than the way 
in which the spirit of feverish, and essentially planless, unrest has 
been bursting forth for the past two decades in every field of art and 
letters. This unrest has taken many shapes—“ Futurism,” ‘“Cu- 
bism,” “‘ Vorticism,” ‘‘ Expressionism,” and God knows what. Its 
spirit, however, is always the same: a fierce revolt against things 
as they exist, and a disintegra- 
tive, degenerative reaction 
toward primitive chaos. . . . 

The distorted and tormented 
shapes of “‘expressionist” sculp- 
ture, for example, resemble 
(if they resemble anything) the 
idols of West African negroes. 
As for “expressionist’”’ paint- 
ing, it seems to bear no nor- 
mal relation to anything at 
all. Those crushed, mutilated 
forms, vaguely discerned amid 


To the wholly unprejudiced ob- 
server this creation of Mrs. A. 
Roosevelt would seem to be the 
statue of a child’s hat balanced 
on an inverted umbrella. The 
trained art-lover, however, will 
receive intuitively the artist's mes- 
sage conveying her visualization 
of the lethargic inertia of a tennis 
player in the act of serving a 
“Tet” ball. 


By OLIVER HERFORD 





A forceful example of creative sincerity, painted by an 
inmate of the St. Lawrence State Hospital for the In 

sane. Believed to be a symbolistic representation of 
Maternity. Note the pathos in the face of the child’s 
doll which, to paraphrase Mr. Raymond W yer, ex- 
presses not merely the emotion of one doll but the emo- 
tion of all dollhood. The other figures, as is proper in 
symbolistic designs, may represent anything you please. 


“Head” by Picasso bears a striking resemblance to 
the alleged El Greco described in this article. Per- 
haps it is a later picture, taken after reading Mr. 
Herford’s opinion of her. 


The title and the directions as to which way up this 
picture should be printed have unfortunately been lost. 
We are inclined to believe that it is Mr. Arthur Dove's 
visualization of a Holstein cow chasing inebriated dol- 
phins in the forest of Fontainebleau. 






























a riot of shrieking colors—surely this is not ‘“real’’—unless 
bedlam be reality! Most extraordinary of all is that ultra- 
modern school of “painting” which has largely discarded 
paint in favor of materials like newspaper clippings, buttons, 
and fish-bones, pasted, sewn, or tacked on its canvases. 


Mr. Lothrop Stoddard has made an admirable sum- 
mary of the case of Aistheticism versus the demon 
“Unrest.” That the exhalations of the demon have 
sent a wrong-thought wave broadcast through the 
social ether there is no doubt whatever; but whether 
the particular manifestation of that wave in the plane 
of esthetics is to be regarded as criminal or even very 
serious is quite another matter. In the plane of politics 
and of social life the wrong-thought wave has wrought 
havoc enough, but the commotion it has caused in 
the field of art and letters I am inclined to regard 
rather as an element of comic relief than a phase of the 
tragedy itself. 

To prove a crime there must first be established a 
motive. What, then, isthe motive underlying this move- 
ment called ‘‘ Modern Art” that, like Alice after nib- 
bling the magic cake, grows “curiouser and curiouser”’ 
every day? The motive is a threefold one: Love of 
publicity for publicity’s s*e, ‘love of talk for talk’s 
sake and love of disorder for disorder’s sake—every- 
thing, in short, but art for art’s sake! 

The publicity motif is amply shown by the fierce and 
seemingly endless competition of the rival cults to pro- 
vide the public with fresh food for sensation. Almost 
every day a new movement is invented, with no other 
object than to go its immediate predecessor one better 
in eccentricity. One would think that the ultimate 
had been achieved by the “school” that expresses it- 
self by pinning or gluing incongruous objects and sub- 
stances upon a framed canvas. But no; even that has 

been surpassed. Only the other day I saw the reproduction 
of a masterpiece by Picabia which consisted of a diagram 
seemingly composed of crossed cords strung through what 
appeared to be bits of wood or cardboard and attached to the 
edges of the frame. By thus dispensing with the canvas the 
artist was enabled to look through his picture from behind 
and appear personally in its reproduction for publication— 
also he achieved, though quite unintentionally, the ultimate 
realism of plein-air! 

Having disposed of the canvas, it requires but one step to 
get rid of the frame; indeed it is rather surprising that such 
a concession to conventionality as a frame has not been dis- 
carded long ere this. Mr. Picabia had best look to his lau- 
rels, for even at this moment some genius may be in the 
throes of composing a frameless, canvasless work of art 
consisting of miscellaneous junk strung upon a clothesline, 
to illustrate some new theory of esthetics. 


Talk for Talk's Sake 


OT since the Tower of Babel has such a flood of senseless 

talk on the subject of Art been loosed upon the world; 
and when I say Art, I mean Art in the abstract, Art with 
a capital A. And with all their theorizing and preaching and 
babbling of synthesis, polyphony, visionalization, psychology, 
form essence, linear cadence, and heaven knows what, never 
has a laboring mountain of talk given birth to a more ridic- 
ulus mus in the way of artistic achievement. 

Beware of the talking painter and the talking sculptor, 
the painter or sculptor with a theory; he may be a successful 
imitator, but seldom a creator. There are of course excep- 
tions. Leonardo was something of a talker; so was Michel- 
angelo; but in addition to being great talkers they were 
creative geniuses. Leonardo, if I am not mistaken, invented 
the wheelbarrow. Or was it Michelangelo? 

Whistler, too, was a talker, but Whistler did not talk purely 
for talk’s sake; he talked in self-defense. Whistler talked 
back rather than talked, and—incidentally—he painted! 
Some are born talkers; others have talk thrust upon them. 
No one ever had so much talk thrust upon him as James 
McNeill Whistler, and no one 
ever thrust it back again so 
successfully. 

No, I think the painters 
and sculptors of the Freak 

Modernist school — let us 

in the future call them 

Freakists for short—must 

be acquitted of anything 

like criminal conspiracy 
against Truth and Beauty, 
the science of whose ex- 
pression we call Art. 

Love of publicity and 
love of taik, considered as 

motives, do not justify a 


(Continued on Page 98) 


Portrait by Picabia, D’ une Feune 
Fille Américaine Dans I’ Etat de 
Nudité. This is obviously a piece 
of wicked propaganda designed to 
discourage French emigration to 
the United States. 
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TG) Mi usttal Le. We ’ By Walter Damrosch 


@|N THE spring of 1891 Carnegie Hall, which 
| had been built by Andrew Carnegie as a 
%| home for the higher musical activities of New 

46) York, was inaugurated with a music festival 
gee | in which the New York Symphony and Ora- 
torio Societies took part. 

In order to give this festival a special 
#3) significance, I invited Peter Iljitch Tschai- 
mens og the great Russian composer, to come to America 
to conduct some of his own works. 

In all my many years of experience I have never met a 
great composer so gentle, so modest—almost diffident—as 
he. We all loved him from the first moment—my wife and 
I, the chorus, the orchestra, the employes of the hotel where 
he lived, and of course the public. He was not a conductor 
by profession and in consequence the technic of it, the 
rehearsals and concerts, fatigued him excessively, but he 
knew what he wanted and the atmosphere which emanated 
from him was so sympathetic and love-compelling that all 
executants strove with double eagerness to divine his inten- 
tions and to carry them out. The performance of his Third 
Suite, which he conducted, was admirable, although it is in 
parts very difficult; and as he was virtually the first of 
great living composers to visit America, the public received 
him with jubilance. 

He came often to our house and, I think, liked to come. 
He was always gentle in his intercourse with others, but a 
feeling of sadness seemed never to leave him. His reception 
in America was more than enthusiastic and the visit was so 
successful in every way that he made plans to come back; 
yet he was often swept by uncontrollable waves of melan- 
cholia and despondency. 





Tschatkowsky Keeps a Promtse 


HE following year I went to England with my wife and 
received an invitation from Charles Villiers Stanford, then 
professor of music at Cambridge, to visit the old University 
during the interesting commencement exercises, at which 
honorary degrees ci Doctor of Music were to be given to 
five composers of five different countries. 
Saéns, of France, Boito, of Italy, Grieg, of Norway, Bruch, 
of Germany, and Tschaikowsky, of Russia. 
The proceedings proved highly interesting 
andenjoyable. As each recipient of the honor 
stepped forward in his doctor’s robe, the 
orator addressed him in rotund Latin phrases, 
praising his many virtues and accomplish- 
ments; these phrases were constantly inter- 
rupted by the clatter of facetious remarks and 
requests from the undergraduates in the bal- 
cony—all this according to old-established 
custom. Sometimes the uproar became so 
great that the presiding officer had to arise 
and demand “Silentium.” 

Among the other recipients of degrees 
on that occasion was Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, Baron of Kandahar, who, in his 
scarlet uniform beneath his doctor’s robes, 
received, of course, the most uproarious wel- 
come. 

At that time noone dreamed that more than 
twenty years later he would be uttering solemn 
warning against the inevitability of war with 
Germany and bidding England to gird on 
her sword and prepare—only to be laughed 
at as an alarmist and publicly reprimanded 
by politicians | for seeking to arouse such feel- 
ing against a “friendly power.’ 

In the evening a great banquet was given 
in the refectory of the college and by good 
luck I was placed next to Tschaikowsky. He 
told me during the dinner that he had just 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY \ 


finished a new symphony, which was different in form from 
any he had ever written. I asked him in what the differ- 
ence consisted and he answered: ‘‘The last movement is an 
adagio and the whole-work has a program.” 

“Do tell me the program,” I demanded eagerly. 

“No,” he said, ‘that I shall never tell. But I shall send 
you the first orchestral score and parts as soon as Jurgenson, 
my publisher, has them ready.”’ 
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We parted with the expectation of meeting again in 
America during the following winter, but, alas, in October 
came the cable announcement of his death from cholera. 
A few days later a package arrived from Moscow containing 
the score and parts of his Symphony Number Six, the 
Pathétique. It was like a message from the dead. 

I immediately put the work into rehearsal and gave its 
first performance in America on the following Sunday. Its 
success was immediate and profound. We gave it many 
repetitions that winter and I have played it since in concerts 
all over the United States. Other orchestras have cultivated 
it with equal assiduity; in fact, for me the time came several 
years ago when I cried a halt and let the work lie fallow, 
as it had evidently been overplayed and its high-strung 
rhythms had excited the nerves of executants and audiences 
so often that they were in danger of being overstrained. 

Ignace Paderewski made his first appearance in America 
in 1891 and I conducted his first three orchestral concerts. 
Steinway & Sons, under whose auspices he came, told me 
that the receipts for the first concert were only five hundred 
dollars! His playing, as well as his personality, immediately 
took our public by storm; and I do not think that, since the 
days of Franz Liszt, there has been another traveling vir- 
tuoso in whom the man was as fascinating as the artist. 


Paderewski a Statesman 


‘—— who have wondered how it was possible for him, 
when the Great War began, to throw himself so fully 
equipped at every point into the struggle to achieve national 
unity for Poland do not realize that he was, consciously or 
unconsciously, preparing himself for just this ‘opportunity all 
his life. He had always dreamed of a united and independent 
Poland. He knew the history of his people, their strength 
and their weakness. It is said that one day he played before 
the Czar, who, congratulating him, expressed his pleasure 
that a ‘‘Russian”’ should have achieved such eminence in 
hisart. Paderewski answered: “I ama Pole, your majesty.” 

Needless to say he was never again invited to play in 
Russia. 

His mind is one of the most extraordinary I have ever 
come in contact with. All the world knows what he has 
achieved in music—his inspired interpreta- 
tions, his prodigious memory, and the subtle 
range of colors of his musical palette. But 
not so many know of his interest in literature, 
philosophy and history, and it took the Great 
War to demonstrate that he ranks as high as 
orator and statesman as musician. 

During the Exposition in San Francisco in 
1915 I heard him make a speech on Poland 
before an audience of ten thousand; he gave 
so eloquent a survey of Poland’s history and 
of her needs and rights that he roused the 
people to a frenzy of enthusiasm. 

I am convinced that Poland owes her na- 
tional existence today to his statesmanship 
and to the sympathy which he created among 
the Allies at the Versailles Conference. I be- 
lieve that Colonei House pronounced him to 
be the greatest statesman of the Conference, 
and it was the cynical Clemenceau who said 
to him: 

““M. Paderewski, you were the greatest 
pianist in the world and you have chosen to 
descend to our level. What a pity!” 

When he first came to America his Eng- 
lish was very incomplete, but even then he 
demonstrated his grasp of it in very unmis- 
takable fashion. One evening he, my wife 
and I dined at the house of very dear mutual 
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much popu- 
lar fiction 

4} you know 
“| Jim. He is 
the poor but 
honest hero, 
: the faithful, 
lodding oa who waits 
around patiently while his 
sweetheart plays with a fas- 
cinating villain or toys with 
the equally fascinating idea 
of marrying a rich old roué 
for his money. 

Jim is the sterling young 
dumb-bell that she always 
comes back to in the end, the 
hero that the heroine marries 
at last after she has become 
reconciled to the fact that 
she can’t do any better. 

In old-fashioned fiction 
Jim hada chance. He might 
get-out and lick his rival for 
insulting the girl or, perhaps, 
arrive just in time to unbind 
her after the villain had tied 
her to the sawmill in order 
to get her insurance money. 
In modern fiction he hasn’t 
much more of a chance than 
he has in real life. Modern 
heroines are never tied to 
sawmills, modern villains 
seldom get the trouncings 
they deserve. 

So the modern hero has 
little use for his old trap- 
pings, wit, audacity, dash. 
About all he can be, in this 
day of denatured romance, 
is good. He may possibly 
be allowed a rise in salary 
at a critical moment, but 
never anything more swash- 
buckling than that. From a 
gay and gallant hero he has 
become merely a patient 
one. He used to swagger 
through fiction, a fine figure 
of courage, youth, romance. 
Now about all his part in a 
story is to stick around and 
be ready to furnish his half 
of the clinch at the end. 





IM, however, would have 

been perfectly content if 
he could only have been 
dead sure that he was cast 
for the hero and would posi- 
tively be allowed to furnish the patient, waiting arms for the 
closing tableau. In real life, however, true virtue does not 
always wear overalls, a richer rival often turns out to be the 
hero of the love affair instead of the villain. Oh, if Jim could 
only have been sure of getting Rosalie in the end, he would 
never have minded the patient, plodding, waiting aspect of 
his rdle. He had begun playing it so long ago that now, at 
twenty-five, he was thoroughly used to being Old Dog Tray. 

“You've got a fat chance!”’ his best pal had jeered in a 
friendly, pitying fashion, way back when they were sixteen 
and Jim had confided to him that his secret ambition was to 
go with Rosalie Morris. 

“Well, I can try,” Jim had retorted doggedly. 

And ever since Jim had been trying. 

Being inarticulate and little given to introspection, he 
had never attempted to analyze the charm that kept him so 
faithful to Rosalie. The most casual observer, of course, 
could see charm enough in Rosalie herself. She was a May 
morning of a girl; wide, sky-blue eyes, hair like sunshine on 
corn silk. In a gauzy pink party frock she had a touch of 
that fleeting, breath-catching loveliness that is spring itself. 
This was Rosalie for anybody. But for Jim she was some- 
thing more. He saw her through magic glasses, glasses like 
those in the old-fashioned stereoscope which took a photo- 
graph that anyone could see and gave it strange, inexplicable 
depth. The photograph alone might seem merely a flat, 
pretty picture of a garden path; through the magic glasses 
the path rambled away into the distance, a distance tempt- 
ing, calling, alluring, giving to the simple little garden path 
the mystery, the charin of the road you can never walk. 
That mystery, that charm was Rosalie to Jim. 

‘She'll never fool around with Jim Edwards.” 

Nearly ten years ago Brookside’s ‘‘high school bunch 
had put its seal of hopelessness on Jim’s ambition. Jim then 
was mowing lawns to help pay his way through school. 
Rosalie then was playing good-looking Billy Howison off 
against Webster Waite, who was as homely as Billy was 
handsome, but who swung the balance by having the use of 
his father’s motor car and enough spending money to be able 
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to send in to the city for a big box of candy for Rosalie 
every Saturday. 

With looks and wealth thus dangling on Rosalie’s choice, 
what chance had big, awkward Jim Edwards, who obviously 
had neither? Jim had one point, though, which the two 
others lacked—a grim, firm singleness of purpose, a dead-sure 
certainty of what he wanted, and a patient, plodding per- 
sistence in keeping after it. That was why, of course, after 
Billy had been sent away to college and proved his fickle 
heart by changing to a professor’s stunning brunette daugh- 
ter, after Webster had moved to New York and started in 
his father’s business, big, awkward Jim Edwards, who could 
not go to college and who had no father with a thriving 
manufacturing business, was still right on the job. 


HE HAD driven the opening wedge with a subtlety amazing 
in one so otherwise guileless. Love brings out surpris- 
ing intricacies in simple characters. So Jim, who had always 
gone after everything else he had wanted by a straight line, 
the shortest distance between two points, began his con- 
quest of Rosalie by paying attention to Kathleen. 
Kathleen was Rosalie’s younger sister, and every- 
thing of Rosalie was slightly dimmed in Kathleen. 
Her hair was pale gold while her sister’s was like 
sunshine, her eyes were a misty gray instead of 
Rosalie’s sapphire. While Rosalie was really the 
unbelievable, novelist’s dream, ‘‘slender but deli- 
cately rounded,” Kathleen was a bit reedy. Alone, 
Kathleen would have been ranked pretty; but, 
unfortunately, she looked like Rosalie, like her in 
that fainter, comparative, damning fashion ‘which 
set the limit of her praise always with “Oh, yes; 
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WITH LOOKS AND WEALTH 
THUS DANGLING ON 
ROSALIE’S CHOICE, WHAT 
CHANCE HAD BIG, AWK- 
WARD JIM EDWARDS, WHO 
OBVIOUSLY HAD NEITHER? 


but wait till you see her 
sister !”’ 

Jim, be it said to his credit, 
played fair with Kathleen 
from the very beginning. 
Because she was fourteen 
then, to Rosalie’s fifteen, 
but far more because she 
seemed such a faint carbon 
copy of her dazzling sister, 
it never occurred to most 
of Rosalie’s admirers that 
Kathleen would mind play- 
ing second violin, that she 
would possibly be sensitive 
about being taken up and 
dropped as Rosalie’s favors 
made her an asset or a nui- 
sance.. Jim, however, knew 
something himself about 
playing the lesser strings 
and had a kindred feeling 
for all second fiddles. One 
could not fancy Jim at six- 
teen being tactful; it was a 
quality far more genuine 
than tact which made him 
lay his cards on the table 
the first night he ever took 
Kathleen to a movie. 

OU see, it’s like this,” 

he explained awk- 
wardly: “I want—that is— 
well, I’m nutsabout Rosalie. 
I'd just like to stick around 
on the side lines. Couldn't 
you use me kind of the way 
you could a brother? Let 
me take you anywhere any 
time there isn’t anybody 
else you specially want to 
go with? If somebody else 
asks you any time when 
you're expecting me to take 
you, or if I take you toa 
party and somebody you 
like wants to take you 
home—why, just leave. me 
tied to the hitching post,and 
it’s all right with me.”’ 

“All right, Jim,” said 
Kathleen. ‘‘And I'll help 
you out all I can with Rosie. 
You knew, sometimes a girl 
can say things to another 
girl that help more than 
anything a boy could do.” 

“You're a brick, Kath- 
leen!’’ Jim put out his big 
hand, and they shook on the 
compact. The compact was 
nearly ten years old now, and they had both kept it. = had 
taken Kathleen to parties when she had no escort, had 
bought her sundaes and candy, he had taught her A ator a a 
rattling game of tennis. Whenever a young man had come 
along—and two or three had—who really liked Kathleen her- 
self, not merely as an understudy for Rosalie, Jim had with- 
drawn conspicuously and left a clear field. And in return, 
Jim was still allowed to play Old Dog Tray to Rosalie. 


F JIM had not played the patient, waiting game, long e’er 

this he probably would have been playing none at all as 
far as Rosalie was concerned. So perhaps his method was all 
right in its way. It almost looked so now, for at last he was 
engaged to Rosalie. His coming home from war had turned 
the trick, that is, as far as the trick had been turned. He 
had left an ordinary buck private, and come back a first 
lieutenant. Men always liked Jim, and one of them who got 
home first told Rosalie how it had happened: 

‘‘He didn’t get his ‘commish’ by any Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner stuff, flapping the old eagle wings or anything like that. 
He just kept his head a couple of times when nobody else 
did. And they both happened to be times when it made an 
awful lot of difference to lane one cool bean in the outfit.’’ 

But it was Jim’s return, not his reputation, which really 


_ counted with Rosalie. 


A soldier coming home to Brookside could never slip in 
unobtrusively as he might in a larger place. Brookside was 
patriotic and it loved drama. The town band had 
arranged with the telegraph operator five stations 
away to send news of any returning soldiers— 

‘at any hour, day or night,” the band leader had 
specified. 

That is why Kathleen and Rosalie had sat bolt 
upright in their twin beds in the chill darkness at 
two o'clock of one March morning. 

‘‘What was that?”’ Rosalie demanded. 

It came again, the signal, a clear bugle call cut- 
ting the stillness of the night. The girls hurried 
to the window. A light flashed in « window across 
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the street; down the block could be heard voices. And sud- 
denly, into the stillness, came the band music, ‘It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary.” 

“It’s the boys coming home!” 

Kathleen was dragging on her shoes, Rosalie drew on her 
big coat. All down the street lights flashed in the darkness, 
doors banged open, voices shouted, excitement ran like fire 
in tinder. The girls found their mother already opening 
their front door; they ran out into the street. 

“Hop in!” Their next-door neighbor held open the door 
of his automobile. 


Ts little station was ablaze with light. From all sides 
they came, small boys running and shouting, automobiles 
honking, hastily dressed men and women running and call- 
ing in shrill abandon. Down the dark tracks could be seen 
the headlight of the train, whistling warning. It was the 
express, but tonight it would stop at Brookside. 

The great engine slowed, stopped. 

“‘Now, boys, all together!” 

The band struck up the often-rehearsed welcome: 


And when you come back—and you will come back —— 


Rosalie rushed forward with the others who crowded to 
the steps of the cars. One slim khaki figure crawled out of a 
window and was swept up on waiting shoulders, a half dozen 
were caught off the steps before they had time to reach the 
ground. Shouts, tears and kisses. Brookside’s soldiers had 
come home. 

Then suddenly: 

‘“‘Here—gangway!”’ 

The conductor cleared the way. Two men came, carrying 
Jim. He had been wounded, but his familiar, plucky grin 
shone over the new dignity of his officer’s uniform. The pri- 
vates snapped into salute; ‘‘When the Boys Come Home” 
the band played. Kathleen crouched back in the neighbor’s 
car, hot tears smarting down her cheeks. Rosalie pressed 
forward. For the first time in her life she saw faithful old 
Jim Edwards in a romantic réle. 

The glamour hung over him for the four weeks of his 
convalescence, sitting in his mother’s little sitting room, his 
leg propped on another chair, all the town trooping in and 
out, women to bring him jelly and custard, men to proffer 
tobacco and sympathy, small boys asking only to be allowed 
to look at him. 

Rosalie came every day. One day she brought a basket 
of pink roses, and Jim managed to tell her how she reminded 
him of one of her own roses. He tried to go farther, to tel] 
how she looked to him through the magic glasses of his love 
for her, to get into 
words the mystery, the 
charm she had always 
had for him, the 
strange, indescribable 
something that no 
other girl had ever had. 
This was something 
that perhaps nobody 
can really put into 
words. Certainly Jim 
Edwards couldn’t. He 
had come as far as he 
had in the world by 
stubborn perseverance 
and a little trick of 
keeping his head at 
critical times, not by 
eloquence. 


UT the glamour 
that hung over him 
had turned the trick 
for him where he could 
never have turned it 
for himself. He hob- 
bled out on his crutch 
the first day with the 
amazing knowledge 
that he was engaged to 
Rosalie. It was amaz- 
ing, unbelievable. 
Hobbling beside him 
was a strange premoni- 
tion that there was, 
somewhere, a screw 
loose. It was simply 
too good to be true. 
And it was, although 
not until he was back 
at work in the real- 
estate office did he re- 
alize just what the loose 
screw was. Thetrouble 
lay in the fact that 
whileshe was unques- 
tionably engaged to 
Rosalie, she was not ex- 
actly engaged to him. 
It takes both experi- 
ence and courage for a 
girl to effect an engage- 
ment of this sort, but 
Rosalie had been hav- 
ing experience ever 
since she was fourteen, 
and there is nothing 
for giving courage like 
the knowledge that one 
has got away with the 
same thing before. 


WEBB, JIM. 
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At first Jim was perfectly satisfied with his half a loaf. 
It entailed some lover’s privileges, of course, enough prob- 
ably. to have kept Jim contented for some time longer if, 
just at this time, Webster Waite had not appeared once more 
on Rosalie’s horizon. 

It was Jim’s own doing that indirectly brought Waite 
back. It was Jim who had called the attention of Brook- 
side’s Chamber of Commerce to the wonderfully desirable 
factory site they had right in their own village limits. Old 
Hunky Town, the one blot of Brookside’s beauty had, as 
Jim pointed out to men who should have observed 
it first themselves, all the requisites of an unusu- 
ally good factory site. It was Jim’s constant prod- 
ding which at last set the Chamber to exploiting 
Brookside’s advantages, and nobody knew how he 
got the news just enough in advance when the 
Waite Tube and Drill Company showed first signs 
of nibbling on the bait. It was Jim who was found 
to have quietly secured thirty-day options on all 
the property the Waite Company would need. 

They were fairly canny business men, the owners 
of this property, but they had regarded Jim’s fac- 
tory dream as a shade visionary; and when he was 
willing to pay a fair price for options and set a purchase 
price easily double what they had ever expected to receive, 
they were glad enough to deal with him. 

Jim, representing both the Chamber of Commerce and 
the potential owner of the factory site, met the Waite 
representative at the train and grinned in recognition of his 
old schoolmate. 

“Hello, Webb!” He stuck out his big hand. 

For a moment Webster Waite stared; then—‘‘ Well, if it 
isn’t old Jim Edwards! Hello, Jim. How’s the lawn-mowing 
business?” 


t IS only fair to admit that Webster had no idea of flicking 
Jim on the raw. He never dreamed that after all these 
years Jim still resented the way Webb had used to make fun 
of his summertime activity. He had completely forgotten 
driving past Jim, hot and dirty in a neighbor’s yard, when he, 
Webb, was cutting a dashing figure in his father’s sporty new 
roadster and had Rosalie in pink organdie at his side. But 
Rosalie had laughed a silvery appreciation of one of Webb's 
jokes at his schoolmate’s expense, and the gay little laugh 
had nailed the incident fast in Jim’s mind. After all these 
years the nail bruises were still tender. 

He only grinned, however, and led Webb around the 
station to the curb where his flivver was waiting. At sight of 
the little car Webb’s big laugh boomed out. 
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“Well, if you aren’t driving the old lawn mower now!” 

This was mereiy Webb’s idea of pleasantry. So was almost 
his first comment as they rode along Main Street. 

‘“‘How’s my old sweetheart? Same little peach? Isn’t 
married yet, is she?”’ 

“You mean Rosalie Morris?’’ Jim asked stiffly. ‘‘She’s 
still very pretty, I think. No, she isn’t married yet.” 

‘“‘Well,’’ Webb was genial in his condescension, ‘‘I’ll have 
to give the little girl the once-over while I am here. She 
used to be some child.” 

Jim said nothing, slurring the car savagely at a 
corner. 

That evening, when he arrived at the Morri 
front porch, Webb was there before him. Rosalie 
in pink organdie, just as she had been all those 
years ago, was in a lazy low willow chair, and Webb 
had appropriated the next most comfortable which 
was close to Rosalie’s. Jim dropped into the porch 
swing beside Kathleen. 

“My, you look awfully sweet in that dress,’’ he 
exclaimed. 

It was true; Kathleen in apple green had the 
delicate elusive beauty that belongs only to the ash 
blonde. An artist would have seen Kathleen's wistful young 
loveliness. Jim, however, was no artist, and his bit of praise, 
while honest, had been prompted as much by kindliness as 
by admiration. He felt that Kathleen might be feeling her- 
self a bit of an odd one, and his quick sympathy was that of 
a man who knows how the odd one feels. 

Waite had a splendid time that evening. There is perhaps 
nothing that a man of his type enjoys more than the feeling 
that he is making a rival appear to be a small-town dub. 

“‘T suppose you don’t get much in the way of theaters here 
in Brookside,’”’ he suggested. 

“No,” said Rosalie sadly. 

“That’s the trouble with small places.’’ Webb leaned 
back and blew a satisfied smoke ring. ‘‘Saw a good little 
show the other night in New York. ‘Peachey,’ it was called — 
snappy dancing, good music, lots of good-looking girls; 
regular French stuff. You haven’t seen it, I suppose?” 
turning to Jim who, he was pretty sure, hadn’t been to New 
York in months, if ever. 

Jim nodded. Yes, he had seen ‘‘ Peachey.” 

“In New York?” Webb was frankly suspicious. 


IM shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, ‘‘the original com- 

pany, in Paris.” 

““Oh,’’ said Webb. He was a bit taken aback; he had over- 
looked the fact that the war has made a cosmopolite out 
of many a small-town 
dub. 

The rest of the eve- 
ning, however, was 
much more successful 
for him. He was luckier 
in his other choices of 
conversational leads, 
and he was exhilarated 
by the rapidly evident 
fact that Rosalie con- 
sidered him a most in- 
teresting person. Over 
and over his big laugh 
boomed out; each new 
witticism seemed to 
set Jim back more 
firmly into their old 
relationship, when he 
had mowed lawns for 
other people and Waite 
had driven his father’s 
car. 

Around half past 
ten Kathleen went in 
to make some lemon- 
ade. 

“You'd better go 
help her, Jim,” Rosalie 
had suggested. 

Jim had been half on 
his feet without her 
bidding, and she had 
not needed, he thought 
sorely, to make it quite 
so evident that she 
wished to be alone with 
Webster Waite. 


ATHLEEN turned 

\& from the lemons 
she was squeezing, at 
Jim’s arrival in the 
kitchen. 

“T think Webster 
Waite,” she observed 
frankly, “‘is an insuffer- 
able ass.” 

“Oh, that’s just his 
way,” Jim defended his 
old schoolmate. 

“T know it,” said 
Kathleen. ‘‘It’s his 
way to be an insuf- 
ferable ass.” 

Jim grinned. Kath- 
leen’s outspoken 
opinion delighted him 
even while he realized 


HE WAS QUITE UNPREPARED FOR HER GAY, CARELESS **I’M DRIVING OUT TO THE DANCE WITH 
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C fwelve Tests of (pharacter 


m™) RECENT ride upon a Fifth Avenue 
bus threatened to waste time. The talk 
of two women, however, whose conver- 
¥#| sation was too plainly audible to be es- 
caped, made it well worth while. They 
were bosom friends and in an hour’s 
téte-a-téte they gave a comprehensive 
a4) résumé of their characters. 
They loved to play bridge, and they played{it, appar- 
ently, a good deal of the time. They were gambling at 
it. To sure, one of them had had some trouble 
with her husband who, having been brought up a 
Presbyterian, had scruples about gambling. “But,” 
she had said to him, “you see that we must give up the 
game if we do not gamble.’’ So he had come over just 
recently. ° They were all gambling now and were happy. 
They loved the theater, especially musical comedies. They 
loved to dance and evidently, when they 
were not playing bridge, dancing was 
their chief diversion. They loved their 
automobiie trips, and as for dress, how 
shall a mere man report their conversa- 
tion about that? One listened to see if 
any other interest in life would be re- 
vealed, but this was all. Their talk had 
struck bottom. 
These women live in one of the most 
needy and critical generations in history, 
when a shaken civilization is striving 
desperately to get on its feet again, when 
there are great enterprises to serve, great 
books to read, great thoughts to think; 
and yet their lives, like a child’s doll, are 
stuffed with sawdust. They represent in 
an extreme form one of the commonest 
failures in character—the crowding out 
of things that really matter by things 
that do not matter much. They are a 
sorbingly busy with trivialities. They 
have missed the primary duty and privi- 
lege of life—putting first things first. 
The basic facts about us which make 
such promiscuous preoccupation ruinous 
lie here: Our life's time and our life’s 
energy are limited. We are like street 
cars; we can hold our quota and no more. 
When all seats are taken, the standing 
room absorbed, and the ‘‘Car Full” sign 
put up in front, whoever hails us next, 
though he be the most prominent citizen 
in the community, must be passed by. 


wt - DEMIS rey 


T NEVER was so easy to fail in this Pr gine 
particular way as it is today. There a 
may have been times when life was slug- —~ 
gish and folk could drift listlessly through apathetic years. 
The Bible tells the story of Methuselah’s living over nine cen- 
turies, but, so far as the record shows, he never did anything 
or thought anything to make such longevity worth while. 
If ever life could be dragged out through such dull continu- 
ance, that time has gone. Today the currents of life are 
swift and stimulating, the demands of life are absorbing. 
There are more things to do than we ever shall get done; 
there are more books to read than we ever can look at; there 
are more avenues of enjoyment than we ever shall find time 
to travel. Life appeals to us from innumerable directions, 
crying ‘Attend to me here!” In consequence, we are con- 
tinually tempted to dabble. We litter up our lives with 
indiscriminate preoccupation. We let first come be first 
served, forgetting that the finest things do not crowd. We let 
the loudest voices fill our ears, forgetting that asses bray, but 
org ang speak low. Maultitudes of people are living not 
ad, but frittered lives—split, scattered, uncodrdinated. 
They are like pictures into which a would-be artist has put, 
in messy disarray, everything that he has chanced to see; 
like music into which has been hurled, helterskelter, every 
= melody that strayed into the composer’s mind. 
reoccupation is the most popular form of failure. 


II 


ONSIDER, for example, the effect of preoccupation on 
our reading. Some time ago ar aircraft collapsed above 
Chicago and dumped itself ruinously down upon a public 


Cfarst Things First 
By 
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building. People woke up at that, to sée that new inventions 

like airplanes require special regulation. Now, the printing 

press is a comparatively new invention. Five hundred years 

ago there was no such thing. And while it is important that 
aircraft should not be allowed to empty them- 
selves into our households, it is just as impor- 
tant to consider what the printing press is 
emptying into our heads. 

n entirely new set of problems has arisen 
since the printing press arrived and reading 
became one of the dominant influences of 
human life. 

When one considers how reading seeps in 
through all the cracks and crannies of our 
days, what power there is in books to deter- 
mine our views of life, and how cheaply these 
possibilities lie at every man’s hand, it is plain 
that the quality of a man’s reading is one of 
his foremost responsibilities. 

It is plain, too, that while a few people delib- 
erately read perverted books, most of us miss 
the best books, not because we choose the bad 
but because we litter up our minds with 
casual trash. We stop to pass the time of day 
with any printed vagabond who plucks at our 


sleeve. We have forgotten Ruskin’s excla- © 


mation: ‘‘Do you know, if you read this, 
that you cannot read that?’ 


is IS no longer necessary that anybody 
should plead with us to read. We read 
enough. ‘‘ What do you read, mylord?”’ says 
Polonius, and Hamlet answers, ‘‘ Words, 
words, words.” That is a fair description 
of a great deal of reading in a world which 
someone has described as ‘‘a blur of printed 
paper. 
But how many put first books first? 
How many would think of saying with 
Mrs. Browning: ‘‘No man can be called 
friendless when he has God and the com- 
panionship of good books”’? 

To be sure, there are minor kinds of reading of which 
we all must do more or less. We read for efficiency in 
daily work. Modern business in every realm, from domes- 
tic science to international commerce, has been broken 
up into an indefinite number of specialties, and books 
convey to us the results of other men’s labors. Any man, 
to be an adept, must read the specialists. But if a man 
uses books only so, as Pharaoh might use his slaves to 
build the pyramid of his success and renown, he does not 
know what real reading means. 

Moreover, we read to keep up with the times—an end- 
less stream of papers, magazines and books, reflecting 
every changing situation in this fluid world, until 
we are tally dizzy with the flood of them. And 
we read the books that are talked about just be- 
cause they are talked about. Of all social compul- 
sions none is more urgent than the oft-repeated 

uestion: ‘‘Have you read " That club 
temp us to our reading. ‘‘What!” says our friend, 
‘‘you have not read so and so?”’ Whereupon we 
fly to the nearest bookstore and against the neces- 
sity of conversation at the next dinner we buy a 
best-seller. 

Yet, so continuously reading, we read everything 
except the books that we should read first of all. 

The great bocks habitually are crowded out. The 
little books that are menially useful to us, our 
slaves, running errands for us ‘to further our 


convenience or success or to dress us in the tinsel of a 
ready conversation—we read those. But the books that 
are not slaves, but masters, at whose feet the wise sit 
to be taught and illumined and inspired—they are 
crowded out. We should hardly think of saying, as 
Charles Lamb did, that we would like to say grace over 
our books; or with Charles Kingsley, ‘‘ Except a living 
man, there is nothing more wonderful than a book.”’ 
Nevertheless, the great books are waiting for us all. 
If the world’s poets and seers, prophets and apostles 
were alive, we could hardly meet them one by one, 
much less talk with them. But in a book they will 
come to each of us as though there were no one else in 
all the world for them to call upon. Though we are so poor 
that we must have them in paper covers, they will be all 
there. Though we are so dull that we cannot understand at 
first, they will repeat the message to us again and again. 
Though we are so foolish as to forget, they will be there on 
the morrow to tell it to us once more with tireless patience. 
Great books are the perfect democrats. .The shame of many 
of us is that with such books waiting to be read we stop to 
barter gossip with every corner loafer on our way. y 
vagrant straggler down the literary street can waste our at- 
tention and our time. And because time and attention are 
limited, having read: this, we cannot read that. 


III 


| ger a is but one illustration of the way in which 
habitually the best in life is lost to us by being crowded 
out. Dean Briggs, of Harvard, describes a company of 
American young people whom he saw in Rome. They were 
on their first visit to the Eternal City. 

Morning after morning they arose with the opportunity 
of a lifetime awaiting them. The Forum, the Coliseum, 
Saint Peter’s, the whole city, fabulously rich in historical 
association, was at their disposal. And every day they 
settled down in the hotel for a long morning at bridge. Cries 
Dean Briggs: ‘‘What business had such people in Rome! 
What business had they anywhere!” 

So far as our amusements are concerned, 
this loss of the best through the preposterous 
cramming of our lives with wastage is the 
more common, because the old Puritanical 
attitude against popular recreations has for- 
tunately gone to pieces. We can only with 

difficulty imagine our- 
selves back in the time 
when drama had to be pre- 
sented, if it was to be 
presented at all, under the 
guise of a free extra, in- 
terspersed between the 
musical numbers of a con- 
cert. In Portland, Maine, 
on July 4, 1820, the fol- 
lowing advertisement 
appeared in the public 
press: 


The pubic are respectfully 
informed that there will be a 
Concert of. vocal and instru- 
mental music this evening. 
Between the parts of the Con- 
cert there will be performed 
(gratis) a celebrated Play in 
three acts called The Point 
of Honor. To conclude with 
Shakespeare’s admired farce 
in three acts (gratis) called 
Katherine and Petruchio. 
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That day happily has 
gone. Concerning popular 
recreations which were 
‘ once under a rigid in- 

terdict, most of us have 

come to the conclusion 
voiced by the late Presi- 
ident Hyde, of Bow- 
doin, that they are alto- 
gether too good to be 
monopolized by the 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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ON THE EVENING OF HER FIRST DAY IN THIS HOUSE HELEN STOOD ON THE VERANDA 
WAITING FOR GEORGE—SHE WAS SIMPLY SPEECHLESSLY HAPPY 


George Cutter, the son of one of Shannon’s leading families, after 
graduating from the university and returning home falls in love 
with Helen Adams, one of Shannon’s very prettiest girls. Helen’s 
mother is a widow, her father had been the town carpenter. George 
takes a position in his father’s bank and ardently rushes his court- 
ship, taking advantage of Helen’s provincialism to talk learnedly of 
radical subjects which daring professors have discussed before him. 
The evening they become engaged he warns Helen that he has 
some deep convictions about marriage. That, for instance, if ever 
they should feel they have ceased to love each other—‘‘It could not 
come, such a time,’’ says Helen. ‘‘ We are only supposing. We have 
chosen each other,’”’ George answers. ‘‘ Forever?” asks Helen. 


I] 
6 Rac days after the homing birds flitting about the 


old foundry on the river road witnessed the betrothal 

of George and Helen, Mrs. George William Cutter 
was seen to issue from her residence at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. It was barely possible at any time to do this on 
Wiggs Street without being observed by the secret eyes of 
your neighbors and exciting a purely private interest in 
where you were going. But it was absurdly impossible for 
Mrs. Cutter to have escaped on this occasion without excit- 
ing the liveliest curiosity, owing to the way she looked and 
her obvious destination, as compared with what she had 
been saying quite freely for the last three months to any one 
who wante:! to know what her feelings and opinions were 
concerning a certain matter. 

Her hair was crimped, although this was Thursday and 
she uever put it up on hairpins except on Saturday nights 
“for Sunday.”’ She wore a small, glistening, lavender straw 
hat wreathed in lilacs of that shade of pink grown only by 
milliners—a helpless thing securely pinned on, which some- 
how gave the impression of having involuntarily drawn 
back from her face in a mild flowerlike terror of this face. 
Anyone seeing her might have understood the feelings of this 
hat. 

Her countenance seemed to burn, probably from the sum- 
mer heat, possibly from some fiery emotion. Her red brown 
eyes spat sparks, her neck was bowed until she accomplished 
what Nature had not designed she should have, a wrinkle 
that made a thin double chin. 

Her frock was of gray silk, high at the neck, tight at the 
waist, full in the skirt, “‘garnished’’ with three graduated 


bands of satin ribbon above a flounce at the bottom. It 
rustled richly as she walked. 

She was on her way to Helen Adams and her mother. She 
had tried to reason with George about this hasty marriage. 
She had pointed out to him that while the girl was a nice 
girl—and so on and so forth; only to have George fling out of 
the room as if she had insulted him. She had talked to Mr. 
Cutter abqut it, who had told her briefly, if not rudely, that 
she had better mind her own business and leave these young 
people to attend to theirs, since they would do it anyhow. 
As if George was not, and had not been, her own and chief 
business from the day of his birth. She had moped and 
suffered these three days. At last she had resolved to do her 
duty, since it was the only thing left that she could do. She 
would go and call on the Adamses, ‘‘recognize’’ them, and 
thus by the sacrifice of her pride and convictions reinstate 
herself with George. 

The lot of a mother was a sad one! She had the pangs by 
which her child—in this case a son—was born. She nursed 
him. She had the care of him, never thinking of herself. 
Then when he was old enough to give her some returns he 
goes off against her advice and gives himself to another 
woman whom she knows, and will live to see, is unsuited to 
him; and on top of all this she must sacrifice her feelings, 
stultify herself, bootlick George by going over there! She 
was so moved to pity of herself that the imminence of tears 
reminded her that she had forgotten her handkerchief. She 
went back to get it, thus keeping the neighbors in suspense, 
because she had to stop and powder her nose after blowing it. 

This time she came out, moving swiftly and rustlingly 
across the street to the Adams cottage. She did not doubt 
that she would be received cordially there. She 
did not know that Mrs. Adams had ceased to 
“‘speak’’ to her some time ago, because she had 
never been more than civil to Mrs. Adams, and 
therefore would not have known if that lady had 
passed a year without speaking to her. 

She was received, of course, but by no stretch of 
imagination could the reception have been called 
cordial. Mrs. Adams did it. She asked her in, and 
admitted coolly that yes, Helen was at home. She 
would ‘‘tell” her. She went out to do this. Mrs. 
Cutter’s eyes took one flight about the room. 
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She made the best of what she saw. There cer- 
tainly were some good pieces of golden oak in it. 
She wondered if the girl would be allowed to take 
her piano when she married. She hoped 

Mrs. Adams returned, large, serene, dignified, 
very cool. She hoped Mrs. Cutter had been well? 

Oh, yes, quite well, thanks. 

Then she told Mrs. Cutter voluntarily that if 
she had not been worried to death about Helen 
she supposed she might have been in her usual 
health. 

Mrs. Cutter raised her brows and said she hoped 
there was nothing the matter with Helen. 

Oh, no, the child was well and sillily happy, but 
this engagement! 

The two women stared at each other, ice and 
fire in these looks. Mrs. Cutter was astounded. 
Did her ears deceive her? They did not. 

Mrs. Adams was speaking in her large, welkin-ringing 
voice, distinctly audible in the street—across the street, for 
that matter. Helen was too young to marry, she was saying. 
She had not finished school. She had expected to give her 
the best advantages in music. Helen had talent, a future 
before her. But what good would talent do a married 
woman? 

She asked Mrs. Cutter this and paused for a reply if Mrs. 
Cutter could make one, Evidently she could not. 





O GOOD in the world, Mrs. Adams retorted by way of 

answering herself. The less personal promise she had of 
a future, the better it was for a married woman. To have a 
gift in you that you could not develop made for unhappiness. 
And what time would Helen have for her music seunt None. 
What use would she have for it? Practically none. And 
Helen had a very nice little talent for drawing. She had 
painted several placques— waving her hand at the evidences 
of her daughter’s art on the walls of the parlor. It was 
there—a placque the size of a dinner plate full of pansies, 
another one with roses painted on it. 

Mrs. Cutter’s eyes flew up obedient to these artless ef- 
forts in art, and immediately resumed their position on Mrs. 
Adams’ face, which was as full of meaning as the portrait 
of a Dutch mother done by an old master. 

“Of course you don’t know how I feel about it. You have 
never had a daughter,”’ she told Mrs. Cutter. ‘‘But I can 
tell you what it means. Your whole life is centered in her. 
You sacrifice and plan for her. You think: she is yours. 
Well, you are mistaken. She belongs to some man she has 
never seen. About the time you are beginning to have some 

ace and satisfaction in her, he comes and gets 

er, marries her, regardless of you. Then you 
spend the rest of your life watching her do her duty 
by him, go through what you have gone through in 
your own married life, if not worse, when if you 
could only have had your way a little while it 
would have been so different and “i 

Fortunately she did not finish the sentence. 
Helen came in at this moment and gave a sweeter, 
politer turn to the conversation. 

Mrs. Cutter had intended to discuss the situa- 
tion—in a kind way of course, but frankly. 
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She wanted to give some advice, let Helen know how impor- 
tant it was for her to exert every effort to fit herself for the 
position she would have in the Cutter family. But she did 
nothing of the kind. She said a few _ things, kissed 
the girl cordially on both cheeks and hoped George would 
make her happy, to which Helen replied that he had already 
made her happy. Then she took her leave. 

Helen accompanied her to the door, Mrs. Adams remained 
in the parlor. She had seen Mrs. Cutter’s transit across the 
street when she came to make this call. She had read truly 
the mood of George’s mother. And she had attended to her. 
She had let her know a thing or two. Now she stood behind 
the parlor curtains watching her again cross the street. 
This time it was less in the nature of a transit, she perceived, 
nodding her head grimly. Mrs. Cutter’s neck was limber, her 
proud look had disappeared. Her hat, although she had not 
touched it, was tilted absurdly to one side, as if an invisible 
blow had struck it. And she was walking hurriedly, like a 
person in retreat. 


RS. CUTTER barely made it across her own doorsill 
before she began to wring her hands. Oh! her Father in 
heaven, what kind of mother-in-law would that woman make 
to poor Georgie? She received no immediate answer to this 
interrogative prayer. We never do. An answer to prayer 
comes when you wait until it is worked out somewhere in 
life. Her own suspicions answered it clearly enough, how- 
ever; she must knuckle to some sort of courtship of that old 
Adams woman, or there was no telling what might happen. 
She had taken it for granted that George would bring his 
wife to his own home. One look at Mrs. Adams convinced 
her that if the young couple lived with anybody they would 
live with Helen’s mother. That would never do! Since 
George was determined to marry the girl the only wise 
course to follow would be to give him a home of his own. 
She would tell Mr. Cutter so, and why. He could afford to 
do something for George. He might make him a wedding 
present of the old Carrol place. It would cost something to 
repair the house, but anything would be better than sitting 
across the street and seeing George domesticated in the 
Adams home. 

All this is important to set down in order that you may 
realize the difficulty so many young people have in dis- 
entangling themselves from the lives of their elders and 
starting out for themselves. We have escaped the old tribal 
instinct in everything more than in this. The son is per- 
suaded to bring his wife into his father’s house, or he does 
do it for the sake of economy. Nothing can be more dis- 
integrating to the welding and growth of such a marriage. 

But the chief reason 
I have recorded what 
happened on this day is 
because it was by this 
accident of maternal 
jealousy that Helen 
came into possession of 
her house. So far from 
believing in any sort of 
orderly destiny, my be- 
lief is that the fates 
which change and con- 
trol our lives are as un- 
certain as the flight of 
birds. The world about 
us is filled with con- 
tending forces. 


OME one whom you 
never saw or heard 

of looks at the ticker in 
his office and sells out 
thatday. Thenext day 
that little package of 
bonds or stock in your 
safety-deposit box is 
not worth the embossed 
paper they are writ- 
ten on. Or, you turn 
a street corner, meet a 
man, walk two blocks 
with him, learn from 
him something about 
this same market which 
he does not know he has 
told in the course of his 
conversation, and you 
et the opportunity to 
come a rich man in 
this same market be- 
fore night. Or, you, 
who have always been 
a reasonably decent 
young man, meet the 
eyes of a woman in a 
crowded place, and you 
pass on with her to a 
fate which leads to 


FORTUNATELY SHE DID 
NOT FINISH THE SEN- 
TENCE, HELEN CAME 
IN AT THIS MOMENT 
AND GAVE A SWEETER, 
POLITER TURN TO THE 
CONVERSATION 
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every dishonor. You had no intention of doin 

such a thing; it is contrary-to your principles an 

your habits; but you do it. So many are subject 
to these whirlwinds of fate that you cannot tell 
by looking at them or even by hearing them pray 
which ones are steady and safe from disaster. It 
all depends upon the compass within whether we 
swing at the right moment into the right current. 

Just so, if Mrs. Adams had not resented the 
bow of Mrs. Cutter’s neck and the offensive empha- 
sis of her little wrinkle of a double chin when she 
came to make that call, she might have received 
her amiably. And if Mrs. Cutter had been received amiably 
her maternal jealousy might not have been so aroused and 
she would not have persuaded Mr. Cutter to give George the 
Carrol place. In that case the House of Helen might have 
been some other house, or no house at all. And Helen’s life 
would have been in all probability a different kind of exist- 
ence. Because the house in which a woman lives, moves and 
does her duties determines her character much more than 
the bank does in which her husband transacts his affairs. 

If the reader is another woman, and has spent her spare 
time for nearly forty years, as I have, in a sort of involun- 
tary study of men, she knows, as well as I do, that there is 
nothing you can see with the naked eye or put even your 
gloved finger on that does determine the character of a man. 
He never breaks his own personal confidence. It is no use to 
keep either your eye or your finger on him. You will never 
know him unless he goes to pieces like the one-horse shay, 
after which it is very unfortunate to know him at all. I am 
putting this down merely to give you a line on how effer- 
vescently Helen came into ssion of her house, though 
it seemed so natural that ps should have it, and to warn 
you that while you think you know what will happen in this 
story, you do not know, because you do not know George. 
You do not, even if your own husband is a similar George. 


HERE is an old copy of the Shannon Sentinel, dated Oc- 
tober 17, 1902, which contains an account of the Adams- 
Cutter marriage. It lies folded in the trunk with Helen’s 
last girlhood hat, and a few other things of that tearful 
nature. I do not know why women keep these little yellowed 
and faded tokens of past hopes, unless it is for the same 
reason they devote themselves cheerfully and industriously 
to the cultivation of flower gardens on their cemetery lots 
where their dead lie so deeply buried. 
The dim type still tells how the altar in this church was 
decorated with flowers and ferns, who played the wedding 


. march and who performed the ceremony. The bride was 





1] 


the beautiful and accomplished daughter of the 
late Sam Adams and Mrs. Mary Adams. 

“Late” is the adjective you get, instead of the 
plain civilian title of ‘‘ Mister” you had while you 
were in the flesh. 

It depends whether this exchange implies demo- 
tion or immortal inflation. But there can be no 
doubt about the significance of “Sam” in this 
connection. Mr. Adams was a carpenter, and a 
good one, but he never received credit in this 
present world for the concluding, dignifying sylla- 
bles of his Christian name. 

In this same paragraph it tells how the bride was dressed, 
who her attendants were and what they wore. And simmers 
down in the last sentence to a description of the gowns worn 
by the respective mothers of the bride and groom. The 
word ‘‘exeunt’’ does not occur, of course; but that lick-and- 
a-promise praise of their toilettes really implies that this is 
the last prominent appearance of these worthy women. 


bey: concluding paragraph is devoted to the groom. And 
it is evident that the writer saved his most obsequious 
words for this final flare of flattery. The groom was the son 
of ‘our distinguished fellow townsman, Mr. George William 
Cutter’’—a ‘university man’’; some reference was. made 
to his ‘sterling qualities’’ and bright future. He had 
recently ‘“‘accepted”’ a position in the First National Bank, 
where he had already ‘‘made an enviable record’’—cordial 
finger pointing to ‘“‘bright future.” “The young couple left 
on the noon train for a wedding tour in the East. Upon 
their return they will take up their residence in their new 
home on Wiggs Street.” 

You and [ may both believe that either one of us could 
have written a better account of this wedding, imparted 
more dignity to the occasion, as undoubtedly a real artist 
might paint a more pleasing portrait of you or me. But for 
a naively truthful likeness, we both know that a country- 
town photographer surpasses the artist when it comes to 
portraying the warped noses of our countenances, the wor- 
ried eyes and the mouths we really have. This-is why we 
avoid his brutal veracity when we can afford the expense. 
Neither one of us cares to leave the very scriptures of our 
faces to appall posterity. 

In the same manner, I contend there is always an artless 
charm, a sweet and scandalous candor in what appears in a 
country newspaper which are more refreshing and informing 
than the elegance our best writers have in the use of words. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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Makers of American Literature 









OOPER belongs among the world’s great 







| CE ie Be zi 
OP oS iD. Romantics—Scott, Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
) Mee rs \: Stevenson, Sienkiewicz. He has survived the 


yae| arrows of outrageous criticism, and survived 

Bf! what is more deadly, the smothering bulk of 
&%| his own work. He brought to the gates of 
/immortality an enormous amount of excess 
LL one | baggage. He himself, however, is on the 
right side of the gates, though only a small portion of his 
works has followed him. Just why so careless and hasty a 
writer has outlived so many meticulous artists is an interest- 
ing question. I shall endeavor to suggest an answer. 

Cooper was born in 1789, the year of the French Revolu- 
tion. This turbulent time was a fitting matrix for the ap- 
pearance of one of the most independent, fiery, challenging 
and combative men in American literature. His life motto 
might have been Venienti occurrite morbo; he was always 
looking for trouble. He was born in Burlington, New Jersey. 
I wish that I knew exactly what was in the mind of Doctor 
Johnson when he wrote, in his Life of Waller, ‘‘ Benjamin, 
the eldest son, was disinherited, and sent to New Jersey as 
wanting common understanding.’”’ We know that Johnson 
had no great admiration for Americans, for he remarked, 
“‘Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful 
for anything we allow them short of hanging.’’ But in so 
general a condemnation, why this special tribute to New 
Jersey? However this may be, Cooper did not long remain 
in the vicinity of his natal town. He moved to the lake 
region of Central New York at the age of one. 

Cooper entered Yale College in the class of 1806. With 
one éxception he was the youngest student in the institu- 
tion. By paying little attention to the curriculum he re- 
ctived considerable attention from the faculty; so much, 
indeed, that in his junior year he was expelled. He was not 
dissipated; he was insubordinate. 

He became the most famous man of letters that ever 
attended Yale, but in his case the faculty may be pardoned 
for not detecting his genius. The college library owns a 
silhouette taken of him in his undergraduate days—the 
profile of a boy in which the chief expression seems to be 
determination. In the twentieth century four of his great- 
grandsons were graduated from Yale. One of them, James 
Fenimore Cooper, lost his life in the World War, and left 
behind him a volume of original poems, which have been 
published under the title Afterglow. 

Finding the discipline of the college professors too strict, 
Cooper, in the autumn of 1806, discovered the actual mean- 
ing of the word. It was characteristic of him that if he 
found an obstacle which he could not surmount he im- 
‘ mediately sought one more difficult. If he was too tired to 
climb a hill he attacked a mountain. He went before the 
mast on a merchant vessel, and saw London and the Medi- 
terranean. On the first of January, 1808, he became a mid- 
shipman in the United States Navy, little dreaming what use 
he would eventually make of his knowledge and experience. 

In 1811 he resigned from the navy, was married, and 
found the chief happiness of his life in his home. He soon 
went back to the old estate at Cooperstown, one of the 
most beautiful places in America, which he was to make for- 
ever a resort for literary pilgrims. He subsequently lived 
for a time in Westchester County, the famous ‘neutral 
ground’”’ where the scenes in The Spy were laid; in 1822 
he moved to New York City, and in 1826 went to Europe 
with his family and remained seven years. From 1833 until 
his death in 1851 he lived in Cooperstown, now the home of 
his grandson, James Fenimore Cooper, to whom we owe 
valuable historical publications dealing with the place, as 
well as a collection of letters written by the novelist. 





Newspaper Controversies Forgotten 


HE later years of Cooper’s life were unfortunately largely 
occupied with quarrels with various newspapers, against 
which he frequently brought suits for libel. Even when he 
won, it was a Pyrrhic victory; for the journals naturally 
used the weapon of ridicule, and Cooper devoted nights and 
days to fruitless combat, which he might much better have 
spent in literary composition or in contemplating the beauty 
of his natural surroundings. The echoes of this inky warfare 
were heard across the ocean, and in the journalistic amenities 
of those happy years the London Times and Fraser’s Maga- 
zine bestowed upon Cooper’s head a blizzard of epithets 
that sounds like a catalogue of a zoological collection. 
Greeley’s New Yorker tried to destroy him with hard 
words, which merely increased the hitting power of the 
designed victim. Cooper always returned to the fray, an 
indomitable antagonist; he believed in his heart not only in 
the justice of his cause but that he was performing a valu- 
able public service. How important, how overwhelmingly 
important his “‘case’”’ seemed to him then! Today it is 
forgotten, and the public knows Cooper only as a novelist. 
All time spent on controversy is wasted; if both parties 
gain by a trade, both parties lose by a fight; and it is 
more profitable to attack a windmill than a newspaper. 
Cooper is at his best when discussing literature. In 1841 
he was asked to write for a new magazine, which was to be 
both big in size and remunerative to its contributors. His 


letter, which has hitherto not been printed, contains the 
following: 
I never asked or took a dollar in my life, for any personal service, 


except as an officer in the Navy, and for full grown books. . . . 
Do you think size as important in a journal, as quality? We have so 


The Spirit of Romance— 
-fames Fenimore (ooper 
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PICTURES OF MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1806 


By 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


much mediocrity in this country, that, excuse me for saying it, I 
think distinction might better now be sought in excellence. 


Cooper was so prolific that in writing the above letter he 
may have had himself in mind. He was the author of over 
thirty novels, many books of travel, and masses of polemics. 

The decade from 1821 to 1831 was the most fruitful. 
These were his happiest years; he was famous and the clouds 
of hostility had not yet obscured the sky. He was welcomed 
everywhere in Europe as a distinguished novelist, and his 
letters abroad, first printed by his grandson in 1922, reveal 
his cheerful activities in composition and his literary friend- 
ships. Writing to his wife from Genoa in 1829, he must have 
thought of the contrast between his first visit to the Medi- 
terranean as a common seaman and his second visit as a 
famous man. He, however, looked back to those early days 
with something of the pleasure that Mark Twain enjoyed 
in his recollections of the Mississippi. Cooper wrote: 

I am at the Croix de Malta, which looks directly on the harbour. 
I can scarcely describe to you the pleasure I feel in seeing ships 
hearing the cries of seamen, a race everywhere so much alike, and in 
smelling all the odours of the trade. Yesterday I did the harbour 
thoroughly, by land and water, floating in the Mediterranean again, 
after an interval of twenty-one years, with a delight like that of a 
schoolboy, broke out of his bounds. 


Among the authors he met in Paris was Sir Walter Scott. 
In a letter to her sister Mrs. Cooper thus describes him: 


He was with us several times, and treated Mr. Cooper, like a Son 
or Younger Brother, in the same vocation—He is a Giant in form, as 
He is one in Literature—to you who are craniologists, I must men- 
tion that his head, is uncommonly high, and narrow—he is very 
gray—and has a fine florid, healthy appearance—he talks a great 
deal and quotes old Ballads, and Shakespeare, very happily & 
pleasantly—and to this I will add that He has quite a rustic appear- 
ance—and still further, but this is for your private ear alone—that 
He put me in mind of one of our country Presbyterian Parsons— 
altogether—He looks like a Man of powerful mind—kind and 
amiable, as if He liked fun—and withal very countrified. 


It was natural that Cooper should be frequently called 
the American Scott; equally natural that he should have 
resented the appellation. Writers are perhaps more jealous 
of their personality than the average run of mankind. Ina 
letter to a man who had published an encomium on his 
novels, Cooper wrote from Paris, May 21, 1831 (first 
printed in 1922): 


For your good opinion, it is my business to thank you. I shall 
not do this much however, without raising a point of difference 
between us. In a note you call me the “‘rival of Sir Walter Scott.” 
Now the idea of rivalry with him never crossed my brain. I have 
always spoken, written and thought of Sir Walter Scott (as a 





writer) just as I should think and speak of Shakespeare—with high 
admiration of his talent, but with no silly reserve, as if I thought 
my own position rendered it necessary that I should use mere deli- 
cacy than other men. If there is a term that gives me more 
disgust than any other, it is to be called, as some on the continent 
advertise me, the ‘“‘American Walter Scott.” It is offensive to a 
gentleman to be nicknamed at all, and there is a pretension in the 
title, which offends me more than all the abusive reviews that ever 
were written. 


From 1821 to 1831 he was in the vein. During the years 
immediately preceding his visit to Europe in 1826, and during 
his residence abroad, he composed with astonishing ease. 
In 1821 appeared The Spy, in 1823 The Pioneers and The 
Pilot—both germinal works—in 1825 Lionel Lincoln, in 
1826 The Last of the Mohicans, in 1827 The Prairie, and in 
1828 The Red Rover. Few authors can show so splendid 
an output in so short a time. And before he returned to 
America in 1833, he had written The Waterwitch, The 
Bravo, The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish and The Heidenmauer. 
He always regarded The Bravo as one of his best books. 

Long before the era of the best sellers, it is worth remem- 
bering that on the day when The Pioneers was published 
three thousand five hundred copies were sold before noon. 

The beginning of his literary career is in sharp contrast 
to that of Stevenson, which may partly account for their 
difference in style. Cooper served no apprenticeship to any 
author, made no prolonged study of the art of composition, 
and had reached the age of thirty without having appar- 
ently any literary ambition. One day he was reading aloud 
to his wife a novel of English society, and he made the com- 
ment that nine out of ten readers make on most books: ‘I 
believe I could write a better story myself.’’ Mrs. Cooper 
challenged him to try; and he, who had never from boyhood 
refused a dare, immediately began writing a novel, that so 
far as I can discover—for I have no intention of reading it— 
deserves among all books the booby prize. Precaution 
is not only admitted to be hopelessly bad in structure and in 
characters and in style but it had the additional misfortune 
of being a comedy of typographical errors. 


How He Wrote The Spy 


O USE the American vernacular, Cooper “ broke into’”’ 

literature; he came over the wall, not through the strait 
gate. And it is perhaps fortunate that his first novel was so 
impressingly unimpressive. Had it been a success he might 
have triumphantly said ‘‘That’s that,’”’ and never written 
again. But he had the dauntless spirit which, while it may 
find in success an encouragement, finds in failure an inspira- 
tion. He made the stumblingblock a stepping-stone. The 
dates are significant: Precaution, 1820; The Spy, 1821. 
John Jay had told Cooper the story of a spy, which Cooper 
turned into one of the most successful novels in American 
literature. Yet neither the public nor the publisher had any 
hope for this venture. Cooper himself told the amazing 
story of its composition and publication. Never were the 
canons of art more contemptuously defied. The publisher 
received the sheets as they were written and became alarmed 
at what seemed to him the probable length of the tale. He 
wrote remonstratingly to the author, who stopped midway 
in his task, wrote the last chapter, sent it on, told the pub- 
lisher to have it set up, printed, paged and numbered so 
that he might know for his peace of mind the extreme limit 
of the book. All this being done, Cooper then wrote just 
enough to fill the gap. 

The Spy scored a prodigious success, and deserved it. 
The vitality of the story triumphed over its cutaneous 
blemishes. The death of brave Captain Lawton and the 
hanging of the Skinner by the cowboys are narrated by a 
master’s hand. These events are as vivid to me now as when 
I first saw them in the book nearly fifty years ago. 

The figure of the spy as a supreme example of patri- 
otism—for the sacrifice of one’s honor for one’s country is 
rightly regarded as a greater sacrifice than one’s life—is 
forever appealing. It may be sweet to die for one’s country, 
but there can be nothing sweet in deliberately giving up 
personal honor and good name. The poignancy of the spy’s 
tragedy as shown by Cooper was set forth again by Augustus 
Thomas in The Copperhead with the scenes changed from 
the War of the Revolution to the War of the Rebellion. 

The first two novels of Cooper, one beneath criticism and 
the other a masterpiece, sufficiently display his inequalities 
as a writer. When he portrays the life, manners and con- 
versation of people in aristocratic society he is positively 
bad; when he is on the high seas or in the vast woods he is 
superb. He cannot make ladies and gentlemen seem real; 
but his trappers, his Indians and his sailors are magnifi- 
cently alive. His failure was not the common one due to 
ignorance of the material; he was a gentleman born and 
bred, and knew how people behaved in social intercourse. 
Why then could he not draw them convincingly? 

I think it was because in that field he had no sympathetic 
imagination. One must have more than knowledge and 
experience to write good fiction; if we must choose, creative 
imagination is more fruitful than either. In the forest and 
on the ocean he lived with his characters; they were more 
real to him than his neighbors; at his desk he apparently 
could not see the children of fashion. They eluded him. 

I wonder if all Americans realize the world-wide popu- 
larity of Cooper’s romances. Only the other day I was 
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*‘DAUGHTER OF DO ETIN, LISTEN,’’ HE SAID. 


This is the story of the great American desert; of the love of a 
cultured girl from the East and a college-bred Indian who has gone 
back to his people. Nophaie, an Indian lad, kidnaped and deserted 
in the desert, is found by some white excursionists who take him 
back East. For eighteen years ''* is surrounded with the white 
man’s culture, is educated at Carlisle, achieving scholastic and 
athletic fame. After he returns to his native element he writes 
Marian Warner, whom he had met and loved, to come and help his 
people. Arriving at the trading post where she is to stop, the trader’s 
wife draws from Marian the story of her love for Nophaie. She en- 
courages her in her desire to help the Indians, but cautions her of the 
chasm she has to bridge. Marian persuades Withers to start with 
her at once for Nophaie’s camp. After a long ride over beautiful 
mountain trails she finds Nophaie waiting; he had heard of her 
coming. She sees the wildness, the grandeur of the Indians’ country. 
Nophaie shows her his hogan, tells her how he lives. They take a 
walk at sunset, and Nophaie tells her he has no faith; that the 
religion of the white man fails and the faith cf the Indian has some- 
how been lost to him. Marian is shocked. She tells him she will 
bring him back to the white man’s religion. Nophaie tells her of 
her difficulties to come with intrigues by the government agents. 
They agree to meet clandestinely, to escape trouble with the sus- 
picious agents. VUI 


HAT year the summer rains came late, just in time 
to save the upland country from severe drought. 
Nophaie’s people all attributed the coming of the 
black thunderstorms and the down-dropping veils of mois- 
ture and the rainbows curving over the desert, to the efficacy 
of their dancing prayers. But Nophaie could not believe this. 
Up under the brow of Nothsis Ahn these rains 
were cold even in August. Sometimes sleet fell, 
pattering on the sage, whitening the flat rocks and 
patches of red earth, and crusting the woolly backs 
of the sheep. Maahesenie, who tended the flock 
during Nophaie’s frequent absences, was exposed 
to these cold rains. Indian as he was, he did not 
seek shelter. The rain was good, even ‘if it was 
cold. And when Nophaie returned from Kaidab 
he found his only relative seriously ill of a malady 
that had grown with the years. 


‘““NOPHAIE WILL TAKE GEKIN 
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‘Tending the flock in the rain and sleeping in wet clothes 
had brought back Maahesenie’s rheumatism in more severe 
form. Nophaie feared that he had come home too late. 
Maahesenie, relieved of his responsibility, went to his bed a 
very sick man. Nophaie divided his time between Maahes- 
enie and the sheep. 

One day nearly a month after Maahesenie had been 
stricken, a Pahute rode into camp with a letter for Nophaie. 
The Indian had ridden from Kaidab in ten hours. Nophaie 
took the letter, which had been typewritten, and was with- 
out address or signature. Yet, singular at first glance as this 
seemed, he knew who had written it and that it was impor- 
tant. Rewarding the Indian courier and asking him to stay, 
Nophaie repaired to the solitude of his favorite cedar and 
spread out the letter. 


I have ridden three times to our meeting place, once each week on 
the day set, and have been disappointed and worried and distressed 
that you did not come. 

Today I met Withers at the trading post and he told me Maahes- 
enie was dying. I am‘very sorry, yet relieved in that I now know 
what has detained you. Withers said he 
would wait while I wrote this letter to you 
and take it to Kaidab and send it to you by et 
special messenger. He is very kind and good. ti 
You may trust him in every way. So I am ¢ 
writing here in the trader’s office, pretending 
the letter is for Mrs. Withers. Believe me, 
caution is imperative. I am already deeply in- 
volved in the secret underhand workings of 
this dreadful place. 

Do not send me any letters through the 
mail. If you cannot come to meet me—and 


————————— 
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YASHI FAR INTO THE WHITE-WALLED CANONS AND HIDE HER THERE” 





J'll ride out every week on the day we set 
unless in care of Withers. It is not safe 
has been opened. 
opened. Some of them were never received by my aunt and 
friends. At first I put this down to the idle curiosity and jealousy of 
the clerk in the post office. He had done me the honor to press his 
attentions upon me, which I didn’t accept. But I know now that he 
is merely a tool of Blucher. No letter of importance sent East would 
ever get by this agent unless favorable to him and Morgan. I sus- 
pected this, and fortunately I have written nothing home except my 
own personal interests, mostly concerning peopie there. 

Two weeks ago Blucher asked me to do office work for him several 
hours each day after my regular duty at the school. I thought it 
policy to oblige him, but [ insisted on one afternoon for myself, which 
of course is the time I am to meet you. Blucher apparently thinks 
well of me. I heard him arguing with Morgan. He called me a tow- 
headed doll and laughed at Morgan’s advice to watch me. He said 
I minded my own business and did not hobnob with the men or 
gossip with the women. Then he heard me set Friel right. You 
remember the annoyance this Friel caused me. Since I have been in 
the office Friel has had more opportunity to approach me. He is vile. 
I am afraid, my friend, that I shall have to ask you to scalp him. 
To my mind that is exactly what he deserves. The Indians hate him. 
Never in a hundred years would they believe one word he says. How 
can these men lie to the Indians, cheat them in money deals, steal 
their water and land, and expect them to believe what they say? 
They do worse than these things, as you knew and told me, and 
which I could not believe until I got the confidence of the Indian 
girls. I can speak Nopah fairly well now and understand even better. 

This duty in Blucher’s office has been prolific of much information 
for me. I see, hear and read a great deal more than my work calls 
for. I feel justified in this. I am out here in your interest. 
Blucher is German. He is deeply concerned over the war 
in Europe. He hates England and he hates America. I 
know how to serve him to my own interest. But Morgan 
is suspicious of everyone. He really is in control here. 
He boasts of having put the ‘‘steam roller” under eleven 
former superintendents of this reservation. How he has 
power to do this I have begun to find out. 

When any new government employe comes here Morgan 
loses no time in his peculiar politics. By his lies and per- 
suasions he influences the newcomer to his side. and if he 
is successful, which he usually is, he proceeds at once to 


do not send messages 
My inail from the East 
I doubt not that my letters home have been 
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lay some kind of a trap for that person. A 
frame-up, you know, instigated by him and 
carried out by his henchmen. If he fails, then 
he at once takes violent hatred of this inter- 
loper and begins the same kind of cunning to 
have him or her ousted. He really has some- 
thing he can use against Blucher. That would 
not be difficult for an intelligent person to find. 

For instance, the half-breed Noki Indian, 
Sam Ween, is Blucher’s interpreter. Blucher 
pays Sam twenty dollars a month, when he 
pays him at all. I asked Sam. And I saw in 
government papers the amount appropriated by the Government 
for Blucher’s interpreter. 

But Morgan has something more on Blucher than the little 
matter of stealing from Uncle Sam. 

All of which leads to the point of this letter. Morgan’s most 
important emissary is Miss Herron, the matron of the Indian girls. 
I have won the love and trust of Gekin Yashi. She is not only the 
little beauty her name signifies, but she is sweet and good. I have 
talked much with her, and though very shy and afraid, she tells me 
her troubles. Miss Herron hates her. And my interest in Gekin 
Yashi has incurred Miss 
Herron’s enmity towards 
me. 

Now the situation as re- 
gards Gekin Yashi is this. 
Morgan speaks to us of 
Gekin Yashi’s intelligence z 
and says that he could teach 
her. But Morgan’s interest 
in Gekin Yashi is really 
something far different. 

Do Etin, the father of 
Gekin Yashi, will not allow 
her to go to Morgan’s house. 
There is no rule to enforce 
this, and both Morgan and 
Blucher are angry at Do 
Etin. Morgan has in- 
fluenced Blucher to have a 
rule enforced whereby In- 
dian girls are compelled to 
go to Morgan’s chapel. This 
rule, I understand, is about 
to go into effect. I fear it 
will cause trouble among the 
Indians. 

But the rule will come and 
Morgan will have his way. 
Gekin Yashi is so afraid of 
Morgan that she actually 
shakes when I speak of him. 
The only way I can see to 
save Gekin Yashi is for you 
to sted] her away from this 
school and hide her in one 
of those wild cafions until 
Morgan forgets her. This 
will save Gekin Yashi, but 
not the next little Indian 
girl who will be unfortunate 
enough to attract this man. 
You understand, of course, 
that you incur risk in at- 
tempting sucha plan. Risk 
of your life! Risk not only 
of jail but of your life! 
Mine may be a foolish plan, 
for it is certain that Indians 
in Morgan’s employ could 
track you wherever you hid 
Gekin Yashi. But I could 
not think of any other plan. 

This is a long letter, my 
friend, and Withers is wait- 
ing. My personal messages 
must go until I see you, 
which I hope indeed will be 
soon. 





OPHAIE pondered 

over this letter and 
reread it only to become 
more somber and 
thoughtful. The plan 
suggested by Marian had 
occurred to him also, 
and now in the light of 
her revelation he decided 
he would risk stealing 
Gekin Yashi from the 
school. 

But he was tied here 
to the bedside of his 
dying relative and there 
appeared to be every rea- 
son to hurry to Mesa, It 
could not be done. Maa- 
hesenie was closer to him 
than Gekin Yashi. 

Nophaie waited, with 
his burdened heart grow- 
ing heavier, and while 
shepherding the flock he 
revolved in mind plans 
to rescue Gekin Yashi 
and safely hide her. It 
would be comparatively 
easy to hide her from white men, but almost impossible 
from Indians. Yet he knew that he must try. 

Maahesenie died one night while Nophaie slept. Al- 
though he had expected this, the actual fact was a shock. 
More of Nophaie’s Indian nature came out in the presence 
of death. 

His people were all afraid of a dead man. And from this 
stiff, ghastly mask of bronze the spirit had fled. Where had 
it gone? Where was it now? The mystery of death was as 
great as the mystery of life. Were not the strange beliefs 
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and faiths of the Indian as credible as those of the white 
man? But here, in this solemn stirring moment, as in all 
the hours past, Nophaie felt aloof from the soul of this dead 
Indian. 

Nevertheless, Nophaie paid stern and strict observance 
to the burial custom of the tribe. Indians of his own 
a came to view Maahesenie, but left him for Nophaie to 

ury. “ 

At dawn the morning after the burial Nophaie rode out 
into the sage on the trail to Mesa. A few miles from the 
eastern slope of Nothsis Ahn he sheered off the trail to visit 
a Pahute camp, where he engaged a boy to tend his sheep dur- 
ing his absence. His route then lay through the range of the 
prosperous old Nopah chief whom Withers had accused of 
salting wool. Etenia, the Wealthy, had words of sympathy 
for Nophaie’s loss of kin, and forgot his reason for discord. 
Nophaie did not tarry there long. He saw anew, however, 
the evidences of Etenia’s wealth—a stone hogan of impos- 
ing proportions, corrals and cultivated fields, thousands of 
sheep and droves of horses, water in abundance, and all 





‘““YES, BENOW DI CLEASH,’’ REPLIED NOPHAIE, ‘“‘BUT SOME DAY THE SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED 
MAN IN ME WILL COME TO STRIFE’”’ 


around the wide, cedared, rolling country hogans of his 
people. Etenia had all any Indian could wish for. Yet the 
only thing for which Nophaie envied him-was that simple 
faith which had been handed down from his forefathers. 
Nophaie loped along the sage trail, with the cool fragrance 
of the desert in his face, the wide, green-clumped expanse of 
purple open to his eye. How immeasurably far apart he 
felt from the people who lived there! Every day brought 
more bitter proof. When he conversed with Indians he used 
their language, but when he thought, his ideas were expressed 
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in his mind by words of English. For long 
he had striven to conquer this. But it was 
impossible. 

Nophaie did not easily yield the su- 
premacy to the white man. There were 
many ways in which he believed an Indian 
superior. He thought of Maahesenie’s 
resignation to death and how he had lain 
down to meet it. ‘My son,” he had said 
to Nophaie, ‘‘do not stand over me to 
obstruct the sunlight. Go out with the 
sheep. My day is done. Leave me alone to die.”” How 
incalculably more selfish and ignobie the custom of the white 
man! Nophaie remembered atime in the East, at Capé May, 
when a dying man was kept alive for five days after he 
should have been dead. The Indian knew better than that. 
He had no fear of death. The mystic future held its promise. 
Life hereafter was a fulfillment of the present. The white 
man hated to let go his hold on material pleasures: 
the red man loved the belief of his spiritual metamorphosis. 

Eight hours’ steady 
riding across country 
brought Nophaie to the 
crest of the great pla- 
teau from which he saw 
the long green lines of 
poplar trees that 
marked the location of 
Mesa. Far removed 
was this country from the 
sage uplands surround- 
ing Nothsis Ahn. Bare 
yellow sandy desert, 
spotted with pale green, 
and ridged by lines of 
blue rock, swept and 
rolled away on the three 
sides open to his gaze. 
Heat veils rose waver- 
ingly from sand and 
smoke; and the creamy 
white clouds rolled low 
along the dark horizon 
line. 


OME wind-carved 

rocks of yellow 
marked the spot No- 
phaie and Marian had 
chosen as a rendezvous. 
There was cool’ shade, 
and shelter from rain or 
blowing sand, and a 
vantage point from 
which to watch. Marian 
was not there, nor did 
her white mustang show 
anywhere down the 
long bare slope toward 
the poplars. The time 
was about the middle 
of the afternoon, rather 
early for Marian. 
Therefore Nophaie 
composed himself to 
wait. 

By and by his vigil was 
rewarded by sight of a 
white horse gliding out 
from the green and head- 
ing toward his covert. 
Nophaie watched Mar- 
ian come. She had 
learned to sit a saddle 
like an Indian. Nophaie 
felt the shadows lift from 
his soul, the doubts from 
his mind. Always, sight 
of her uplifted him. 
More and more she was 
a living proof of many 
things—the truth of 
love and loyalty, the 
nobility of the white 
woman, the significance 
of life being worth while 
for any human creature, 
the strange conscious- 
ness of joy in resistance 
to evil, in a wholesome 
fight for others, in 
something nameless 
and hopeful, as deep and 
mystical as the springs 
of his nature. 

How could he be a 
coward while this white 
woman loved him and 
worked to help his 
people? She was a re- 
pudiation of all his dark doubts. To think evil was to do 
evil. For the hour then Nophaie knew he would be happy. 
He knew, too, that he would part from her strengthened. 
Nothing could cheat him out of the wonder of her pres- 
ence. 

At last she rode into the lane between the yellow rocks, 
and waved a gauntleted hand to him upon the shady ledge 
above. Dismounting she tied the white mustang to a knob 
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the tiny candle; we love to watch 

#4| its gleaming twinkle, its blue halo 

ea) edged with red, and the gigantic 
shadow shapes that are run up on - 

the wall with every bob of its rosy 
: yellow flame. And all who have come under 
a Seven} the spell of candlelight marvel that so many 
candles are allowed to remain mere strips of inanimate inches 
when by the touch of a light at the candle tip all this glamour 

instantly springs to life. 

Have you never been in a room lit entirely by candles? 
It is like stepping into some fairy place; candles glow at you 
from mantel and table, from bookcase and desk, from tall, 
wrought-iron floor candelabra, till in the mellow and flatter- 
ing light every person, every object, is made beautiful and 
worthy. It is as though this humdrum house, quite usual by 
daylight, had been newly decorated by fairy gleams, and the 
folk are seen in the flattering light of ten years ago, so swiftly 
and magically has time been turned back by the violet, 
mauve and golden light of the candles. 

There has been much said of late about the need for 
preaching the revival of the candle of past quaint days; of 
bringing candle magic, in all the cheapness of its charm, into 
homes and lives that are waiting for just this inspiring and 
witching transformation. For candlelight, firelight, moon- 
light, through their age-old possibilities to thrill the soul, 
may today promote the very relaxation and rest, the more 
spiritual inspirations that are especially needed in an indus- 
trially striving age. 

But in preaching the revived use of the candle we no longer 
think, sentimentally, of making use of the dangerous win- 
dow sill for the placing of our candlesticks. The practice of 
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cheering the world at night, instead, with window curtains 
well flung back has long been growing among kindly folk, 
who every evening let their room light shine through the 
windowpanes for a sociable hour or so, thus replacing the 
discarded and unsafe notion of setting a lighted candle there. 
Since the place for the candle is not on the window sill, 
where flimsy curtains fluttering in close proximity to the 
candle flame menace the house and its inmates, we look for it 
rather in the more decorative position of beautiful accent on 
flat-topped furniture pieces, on buffet and table, on undraped 
dressing table and bureau, on console, and on mantel or 
bookshelf, no matter how narrow these may be, so long as 
the wall background is architecturally or decoratively 
planned, and the candles are quite bare of shade, unless the 
occasionally successful exception, the shield shade, is used. 
There is no living room, no hall or dining room, no bed- 
room even, that will not be improved by candles and candle- 
light. Not only does candlelight make a really beautiful 
room out of one that is shabby or in other respects not as 
you hope it will grow some day to be; but candlelight may 
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miraculously seem to add the very quality that is 

lacking and sadly needed in any place. Put candles 

in the formal room and light them, and immediately 

it becomes more friendly and personal—a room you 

want to be in. In the room that is too cozy or in- 

formal, too intimate for the important visit or 
gathering, light your candles, and at once it will achieve that 
touch of formality that was lacking a moment before, and 
you can walk forward to meet your guests, knowing you are 
welcoming them into a proper setting. 

Some rooms are too bleak and bare, arrangements are too 
stiff, the furniture looks inadequate, the “lived in” quality 
is absent, as though one had just moved in; but light your 
candles, and this room will know such cozy moments that 
the ability to obtain coziness in other ways will somehow 
grow in the light of the candles, and you'll find that your 
room will soon live up to them and become at all times the 
cozy spot you've longed to make it and have never before 
known how. This is true about living up to candles, both for 
your rooms and you. If you will learn to admire and really 
to appreciate the demure candle set in the proper candlestick 
there is no end to the beauty to which your other admirations 
will lead you. Just watch and see if you don’t start right in to 
improve your whole house, once you've begun to love candles 
and candlelight! 

After you have established your candles in the places 
where they should be there is almost no limit to the use and 
pleasure you may obtain from them. For one thing, you will 
have them in your hall; and lighted candles here always 
mean welcome, hospitality and cheer. A candlelit hall 
augurs well for the rest of the house. Contrast a stuffy and 
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->3|HO are the enemiés of prohibition? First, 
9 4) those who became rich in one department or 
27 Aaj another of the liquor business before its 
BY aa)| legality was abolished and who are fighting 
my! secretly for the resumption of that business. 
, ¥ faxm.' Second, those who consider their own thirst 
 : nf as the most important thing in life and who 
SREOKNEESS) are fighting openly for the resumption of 
their appetites’ gratification. And, third, those who have 
been hoodwinked by high-sounding phrases about personal 
liberty or frightened by false propaganda concerning law- 
lessness into unwittingly supporting the cause of the liquor 
interests. If you are against feobibition you are bound to 
belong in one of these three groups. 

This division into three parts, and no more, satisfies all 
there is of reality in the situation. To take note of the 
bewildering and complicated further subdivisions of enemies 
to prohibition that are being made on paper is interesting 
only as it reveals the artificiality and humbug that overlies 
that reality. 

For example: There are recorded on the files of both the 
liquor and antiliquor national organizations in Washington 
the names of thirty-eight associations opposed to prohibi- 
tion. It isa curious list. Many of these so-called organiza- 
tions have gone out of existence without leaving any trace 
a that of a queer title. Some never had any existence 
at all beyond the hilarious hour in which a few mentally 
very young people got together and thought themselves 
clever in assuming a title as the symbol of their determina- 
tion to overthrow the Constitution of the United States. 
They are the flies on the wheel. A few made considerable 
real noise at the outset and seriously set about the business 
of raising money to influence public opinion and legislation 
in behalf of restoring the liquor trade, but all except two or 
three of these are now defunct. 

The organization numbered twenty-six on the list of the 
thirty-eight assoc‘ations referred to called itself ‘‘The 
Puppets’ League. It is now marked negligible on the 
official records. That is unfortunate, for it was the must 
accurately named league in the whole outfit. Its title should 
be adopted by all the remaining organizations opposed tc 
prohibition, because they are neither more nor less than the 
puppets of the liquor interests. And, furthermore, any dis- 
cussion of the present occupations of ex-brewers and dis- 
tillers misses the main point of the situation if it does not 
bring out the fact that their present chief occupation is 
ventriloquism. They are the ones who are saying that 
liquor must be restored, that the constitutional prohibition 
amendment must be repealed eventually and that it must 
be nullified now by the repeal of the enforcement law. They 
are saying it; but, like the vaudeville-stage ventriloquist, 
they seem not to move their lips and the sound appears to 
come from the puppets’ leagues. 















Whén the Propaganda Started 


Piso. the liquor interests are paying for the entire perform- 
ance. The fact is provable. Who would put up the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars now being expended to destroy 
prohibition if not those who would reap the financial bene- 
fits of such destruction? As plain and obvious as the ques- 
tion and its answer are, the proof, by showing motive, is 
even more specific. 

The activity of the propaganda against prohibition did 
not begin to show vigor and substantial financial backing 
until the big distillery and brewery interests began to be 
hard hit by the gradually developing machinery for the 
enforcement of prohibition. Before that machinery really 
got under way and began to show some effectiveness in stop- 
ping big liquor business 
as well as hunting petty 
bootleggers in Gack 
alleys, the organized 
propaganda against 
prohibition was luke- 
warm. It became ag- 
gressive only after the 
Federal prohibition en- 
forcement officers had 
cut the whisky supply 
of the country from 
something like one hun- 
dred and thirty million 
gallons a year to seven 
million gallons, and 
when the brewers 
learned from experience 
that they were going to 
jail instead of escaping 
with fines that hardly 
impaired the profits of 
their illegitimate pro- 
duction. Then the 
brewers and distillers 
began to pay heavily to 
finance the camouflage 
of the antiprohibition 
organizations which 
pretend to have no con- 
nection whatever with 
the liquor interests. 


ONLY 
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ENEMIES OF PROHIBITION ARE WILLING TO 
BRING BACK THESE MISFORTUNES FOR THE 
SAKE OF THE PROFIT IN THE LIQUOR TRADE 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 
(artoons by W.°7. Enright 


There is proof also in past performances of the liquor in- 
terests as revealed by the United States Senate investiga- 
tions of 1917. It was then shown that a vast sum was being 
furnished by such interests for propaganda to accomplish 
the double purpose of staving off prohibition and of dimin- 
ishing the effectiveness of America in the war. The war 
motive is now eliminated, but the methods of the 
liquor interests today to destroy prohibition are 
identical with their methods to prevent its coming, 
as revealed by the hearings before the judiciary 
committee of the Serate. For example, the Senate 
committee found, as stated in its official report, 
that the brewers and distillers ‘‘organized clubs, 
leagues and corporations of various kinds for the 
purpose of secretly carrying on their political ac- 
tivities without having their interests known to the 
public.’’ That is what they are doing now, and the 
brewers are contributing two-thirds and the distil- 
lers one-third of the money needed to pay the bills. 

The Senate committee also reported that the 
liquor interests ‘‘contributed enormous sums of 
money to political campaigns in violation of the 
Federal and state statutes, that they exacted 
pledges from candidates, that they undertook 
through a cunningly conceived plan of advertising 
atid subsidization to control and dominate the 
foreign-language press of the United States.” 
These are the words of the official Senate report. 
They apply in every particular to the present fight 
against prohibition. 

One of the early and most pretentious, but now 
defunct, organizations laboring to restore the liquor = 
trafic was the Association 
Opposed to National Prohibi- 
tion, of 19 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. Inthe 
avowal of its purposes this or- 
ganization said: 

As to the Federal prohibition ° 
amendment, all the lawyers who 
have been consulted are unani- 
mous in the statement that it is illegally a 
purt of the Constitution of the United 
States, and that therefore the United States 
Supreme Court will declare it null and void. 
But the members of the United States Su- 
preme Court are extremely sensitive to public 
opinion. They must be made to feel the 
weight of public opinion that has been 
aroused all over the country by this attempt 
to prohibit, by constitutional amendment, 
the natural and inherent rights to free men 
in a free country. That sentiment can only 
be crystallized by the expenditure of a very 
considerable sum of money, and the Associa- 
tion Opposed to National Prohibition has 
nowhere near enough money to prosecute 
the campaign. 


ING 


This association never did get any- 
where ‘‘near enough money,” because 
the brewers and distillers had not at 
that time seen the necessity of contrib- 
uting enough. 

But now the outfit—with a slightly 
different title, the Association Against 
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THE ACTIVITY AGAINST PROHIBITION DID 
NOT BEGIN TO SHOW VIGOR UNTIL THE 
BIG DISTILLERY INTERESTS BEGAN TO BE 
HARD HIT BY THE GRADUALLY DEVELOP- 
MACHINERY FOR THE ENFORCEMENT 










the Prohibition Amendment—is a going concern. It is the 
chief agency working for the destruction of prohibition and 
about the only one on the list of thirty-eight that need be 
taken seriously. The head of its New York branch, Colonel 
Ransom H. Gillett said the other day: ‘‘Give us one hundred 
thousand dollars a year for four years, and we will plumb 
ruin the Volstead Act. Give us one hundred thousand dollars 
a year for six years, and we will blow the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment out of the Constitution. We will get the money too.” 

From this it may be inferred that Colonel Gillett thinks 
that the extreme sensitiveness of the United States Supreme 
Court is something that may be overcome with four hundred 
thousand dollars, or six hundred thousand at most. 

Prior to the Senate investigation, when the liquor interests 
still dared to be their own spokesmen, the United States 
Brewers’ Association published a magazine which they had 
the effrontery to call The Hearthstone. It was filled, of 
course, with the most insidious propaganda in favor of 
‘healthful and moderate drinking.” 


The ‘‘Personal Liberty” Plea 


te Hearthstone had, according to the testimony, three 
hundred and one thousand subscribers. G. C. Hinckly, 
secretary and treasurer of the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, told me at the national headquarters 
of that association at Washington, the other day, that they 
had ‘‘about three hundred thousand members.’’ There is, 
at least, a coincidence in that which fairly might be called 
circumstantial evidence. At any rate, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the Brewers’ Associat >. would throw away 
its list of three hundred and one*thousand subscribers’ 
names and addresses when it abolished The Hearthstone. It 
would be too valuable in the organizing of the ‘‘clubs, leagues 
and corporations of various kinds’’ which the Senate com- 
mittee found to be working secretly for the brewers and 
distillers. 

Right now the chief device of these liquor agencies for 
winning converts to the cause of killing prohibition is to de- 
nounce the Eighteenth Amendment as a blow at personal lib- 
erty. But if the cry of the American colonies for national 
liberty in 1776 had been as meaningless, as hypocritical 
and illogical as is the present babel about personal liberty 
on the part of those who want to 
nullify the Constitution by legaliz- 
ing wine and beer, the colonies 
would not have won their inde- 

‘a : pendence. How far would they have 
il | ws got if, for example, Virginia had de- 
clared that she must be free, but 
that Pennsylvania must be forever 
restrained; if Massachusetts had de- 
manded_ her 
independ- 
ence, with the 
proviso that 
Connecticut 
should re- 
main under 
the British 
crown? 

But that is 
exactly what 
wearegetting 
now, when a 
considerable 
minority of 
the popula- 
tion demand, 
in the name 
of personal 
liberty, that 
they have 
their beerand 
wine, regard- 
less of an ab- 
solute and 
explicit de- 
cree of the Constitution to the contrary, while another con- 
siderable minority be forever deprived of their whisky and gin. 

Ten or fifteen years hence, when the hysterics and the 
weird alliance of the fastidious bluestockings with the damp 
bartenders’ apron is over, when prohibition is accepted by 
everybody as the law of the land, and the precise historians 

1 to write the whole story of the century-long fight for 
ten. erance, culminating in the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the vVolstead Law, there will be, perhaps, in reminiscence 
just a shade of sympathy for the poor old gin or whisky 
drinker of the present moment. For nobody, except in a 
moment of incautious forgetfulness, dares say a word for his 
personal liberty. He is told to hide, to keep quiet about his 
favorite distillation of the juniper berry and shout for the 
distillation of the grape. He is not allowed to plead his 
cause by calling attention to the fact that in his nefarious 
highball there is only 8 per cent of alcohol while in the 
light wine of the personal-liberty shouter there is 14 
per cent. On the chemistry of the situation you could build 
up a much more plausible campaign for moderate drinking 
on a whisky-and-soda foundation than on wine. 
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: ’ Y OU hear a good deal in England and in other parts of Europe fashion pages. THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL has a staff of highly : 

: of the American woman’s passion for clothes, and there are trained women, whose business it is to know clothes. They know why : 

: few cities and resorts on the other side of the world where certain fashions succeeded in the past and why others failed, and they : 

: you will fail to find extravagantly dressed and extravagantly jeweled can tell you, with the certainty born of experience, what will be in ° 

: American women, as well as elegantly dressed and modestly jeweled style for at least two seasons. : 

: American women. Nor is there any doubt that American women mob Three of these clothes experts reside permanently in Paris, where : 

: the Paris openings and pour millions of dollars every year into the the majority of the most widely adopted ideas in dress originate. ¢ 

: coffers of the great French dressmaking and millinery establishments. One is a Parisian woman who was connected with a leading French : 

: The American women who do these things are for the most part very fashion magazine for a number of years, and who has that conserva- ‘ 

: rich; a slim minority of them are really social leaders and take them- tive, distinguished taste which has made the well-bred French woman s 

$ selves seriously as such. Some few of them have many fashionable the supreti:e arbiter of elegance. The second is a resident buyer for : 

: generations behind them, a greater number have a fashionable genera- several New York manufacturing and retail establishments, who ¢ 

: tion or two behind them, but-the great majority of the riotous knows which ideas are being chosen by American manufacturers as : 

4 spenders and reckless splurgers that make such a noise in the society the basis for their future output, and which the American shops are : 

: columns of our newspapers have scarcely any ‘“‘class’’ background importing. The third is a well-known writer. : 

. at all. They are the wives and daughters of the new rich, the war These three women see and analyze everything that is launched in : 

° profiteers, the get-rich-quick hustlers and speculators. fabrics, in dress designs and in trimmings. Within twenty-four hours : 

: But whatever their background, they seem all to be inspired with after a successful fashion has appeared the cable describing it is in $ 

$ what we are told is a typical and somewhat standardized American THE LapiEs’ HOME JourRNAL office. These correspondents of ours see : 

: desire to ‘‘look like a million dollars.’’ to it that the Paris dresses, coats, suits and hats chosen for the pages ° 

: Is it all a wicked scramble to look rich? of the JoURNAL are not only new and smart and attractive but are : 

: Is it an immoral stampede to-find and worship the false gods of an authoritative index to the outstanding features of the coming mode. ; 

$ fashion? A corps of editors in this country keeps in close touch with our own : 

: Or doesn’t it resolve itself down to that simplest of all human com- manufacturers, and all the best ‘‘ Made in America”’ clothes, as well : 

: plexes, vanity? as the French, are pictured and described in the JouRNAL. ¢ 

$ Some of it may be stupid vanity, some of it may be decadent or : 

: degenerate vanity, but, justly weighed and charitably considered, isn’t ASHION is not the will-o’-the-wisp—here today and gone to- : 

° most of it innocent vanity—wholesome ambition to look one’s best, morrow—that people are fond of calling it. It is a slow process of ° 

: to achieve beauty and distinction, to assert good taste and cultivated evolution, and the experienced person can predict the general lines and 5 

: selection in clothes? salient features of the next season with uncanny prescience. Witness : 

; You cannot do this at home or abroad if you are lazy minded; you the chemise dress and the bateau neck line, which have been the mode $ 

: cannot do this if you are slovenly minded; you cannot do this if you for at least four years. Then there are the detached or semidetached : 

° are lacking in self-respect or if your ego tells you that you possess a side panels on skirts, which came in during the winter of 1919 and s 

: beauty sufficient unto itself. are by no means out today. The popular side-draped skirt of this : 

: Brain power and ambition, not just money, have made the American winter appeared a year ago last fall in Paris, and was shown in the ° 

: woman the best-dressed woman in the world. You will find shopgirls HoME JourNAL of December, 1921. By February, 1922, the idea was : 

3 in Salt Lake City better dressed than some duchesses in London. Of well under way in exclusive French and American houses, and the : 

: course a duchess may manage, if she has sufficient wealth and power, mode has appeared in every issue of the HoME JouRNAL to date. : 

e to make social distinction of her dowdiness, though in doing so she is Subtle changes, of course, are continually being rung on the funda- : 

° setting an example in ugliness and satisfying a freakish vanity that mental styles, but, as your chemise frock or your dress with its panels : 

: has very little merit in it. or draperies has proved, there is no variation that makes your dress : 

: Any man or woman who can give a little beauty to the world is a conspicuously out of the fashion picture in its second year, if you have : 

benefactor. The smart-looking American woman has done this all secured the best example of the style in the beginning. Even a marked : 

: over the globe. You will hear admiration of her expressed in China, lengthening of skirts need not be fatal to your last year’s frocks—not : 

: in Mesopotamia, in South Africa, in Tasmania, even in Iceland. if you follow the HomE JouRNAL! The evolution has been so gradual : 

° : that there is some way to lengthen every one without betrayal of the : 

: E HAD a letter the other day from a uniquely sour critic, who fact that the added inches are a second thought. Here again the : 

: remarked that our fashion pages were an abomination; ‘‘ they JouRNAL will show the method. : 

: filled the minds of his womenfolk with a pernicious desire for pretty In other words, THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL regards every phase : 

: clothes.” of your wardrobe as one of its special and particular cares. If you buy 3 

: Disallowing the “ pernicious,’’ we admit the stricture. Instead of your clothes you can be guided by its news pages; if you make : 

: apologizing for our fashion pages, we intend to boast of them. Their them you can use its patterns with perfect confidence. Even the : 

: sole purpose is to promote good taste and beauty, to give our readers materials are carefully considered in connection with the design, and : 

: the best information it is possible to obtain on what the up-to-date if you use any one of those suggested for a given model you are : 

: world is achieving in clothes. assured of having nothing to regret from the inadequacies of the ¢ 

V3 Many shallow observers think that the smart, well-dressed look can fabric. When too many seasons have passed by, and it is time to : 

: be secured only by squandering money. Nothing is farther from the make over, the JouRNAL shows methods that apply to the types of : 

: truth. Reckless spending more often than not results in wild clothes. clothes the JourRNAL has advocated as suited to the busy, many-sided ; | 
WA 3 But whether one spends little or much, it is wholly inexcusable to lives led by American women. A 
BA pay perfectly good money for clothes that are unbecoming and incor- THE Lapigs’ HoME JouRNAL is vastly more than a fashion maga- : te 
e : rect in line and style. zine, but what we offer our readers in our fashion pages is as carefully bay 
BH But how is one to know what is good? Our reply to that is, ‘‘Con- planned and as elaborately provided for as any other salient feature 4 
S : sult THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL.”’ That is the “‘whyfore’’ of our that goes to make up the whole. 5 
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The Unknown Great-American Woman 
Net a Singer, Nor a Writer, Nor acMusictan, But a simple Back-(ountry Nother 


determine who are the twelve greatest 

living women in this country. The 
candidates chosen only revealed the idea of 
what a great woman is, judged by that class who 
estimate her worth according to what the world 
knows about her. She must be, it appeared, 
one whose mirror is the public eye. She must 
have written something or played something 
or sung something. She must have won dis- 
tinction in politics, science or some kind of 
social reform. The one point upon which all 
these volunteer electors agreed was that she 
must be well known. If she was a great woman 
she could not be unknown. 

But the matter was not settled. And the 
twelve greatest women have not yet been 
chosen. A curious crooked smile deepened on 
the countenance of the public as the discussion 
raged. One eye closed in a wink, and there was 
an offensive beam in the other one. Under the 
malicious omniscience of this stare it turned out 
that a woman may be celebrated without being 
great, that she can be gifted, public spirited, 
influential, eloquent, and still fall short. Be- 
cause greatness in a woman is something else. 
It is elemental, like the kinder forces in nature, 
not visible, but essential to life. 

When it comes to the choosing of a master- 
piece the judgment of merely eclectic intelli- 
gent people is never reliable. The thing chosen 
must satisfy the heart and ideal of the common 
people. It must havea universal appeal. There 
is only one such great woman in the world. 
And no name of her appeared among the lists 
submitted. 


Not a Rocking-(hair or a Rug 


ROM the window beside which I am now 
writing I can see the residence of Mrs. 
Angie Raines. It looks like a dirt dauber’s nest 
girdled by a rainbow. The cosmos blossoms 
are in bloom, you understand. She comes of 
that stock which produces those virtues con- 
sistent with the Primitive Baptist doctrine, but 
with no elegance to speak of. She is a widow 
forty-two years old. She has seven children. 
When her husband died seven years ago, he 
owed sixteen hundred dollars on his farm, and 
she weighed ninety pounds. Now she weighs 
eighty-five pounds, but she has fed and clothed 
her children, sent them to school every day 
during the school term and paid a thousand 
dollars on the mortgage. There are no comforts 
in her house, not a single rocking-chair or rug, 
and only one work of art. This is a colored 
photograph of her mother in a large oval frame 
with a convex glass over it. The glistening bulge 
of this glass was an inspiration. It gives the 
grim-visaged old woman a sort of reared back 
strut which must now have a powerful effect 
upon the imagination of her grandchildren. 
As a mother Mrs. Raines ran somewhat to 
sons. She has only three daughters, and four 
sons. The girls are beautiful, happy maidens 


Se time ago an effort was made to 
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By CORRA Harris 


who work hard in the fields. They have never 
seen a town. They are furnished within with 
the finest virtues. They sleep soundly at night 
and give her no trouble, although they are at 
the age of love and romance. Their chief 
diversion is the reading of Scott’s novels and 
attending services at the Primitive Baptist 
Church every first Sunday in the month. 

On the other hand, the sons require disci- 
pline. The eldest is thirteen, and they fight like 
any other growing brothers. Therefore it is a 
common sight to see Mrs. Raines sitting like 
a little guinea hen in her cottonfield, keeping 
the peace. She is their Altar and their Hague. 
She punishes them frequently and thoroughly ; 
but it makes no difference—they worship her. 
Never have I seen such reckless devotion as 
these children bestow upon their mother. She 
is opulent with her affections. If one of the 
boys is restless in his sleep she gets up and 
shakes him and demands to know if he is 
hungry. He is, though he had not thought 
of it. Then she gives him a slice of bread and 
butter, which he takes like a better dream than 
the one he was having when she aroused him. 
She would not give the snap of her finger for all 
the wisdom of the dietitians about the sub- 
jugation of her children’s stomachs with proper 
food. She feeds them, dismisses the duty, 
remembers it, goes back and feeds them again. 
I doubt if it is the food they get that keeps 
them healthy; more likely it is the love with 
which it is savored. 

She is the richest woman I ever saw. She 
never asks a favor, but she is determined to 
bestow her goods upon you whether you are 
poor or not. This morning she sent me a basket 
of wild grapes. I have known her to send an 
egg when fresh eggs were scarce. She will give 
anything, however small, with a grace that 
leaves no sting of obligation. 

She is now in very frail health, but she cannot 
afford a doctor so she makes a cup of tea from 
some herb in her garden, drinks it and feels 
better. Instead of changing doctors, if the 
worst comes to the worst she changes herbs. 


She ts Too Busy to Worry 


ER crops have failed this year, due to a 

_ drought and the ravages of the boll weevil. 
I am wondering how she will pay the interest on 
the mortgage and provide for her family. But 
she is too busy to worry. She has canned every 
berry and vegetable within her reach that is 
suitable to be taken into the human stomach. 
She pets her cow and intoxicates her hens with 
red pepper in their mash, that in their exhilara- 
tion they may lay yet more eggs. 

She knows perfectly that she will get through 
the winter warm and fed. How she manages 
so much wisdom and courage passes under- 
standing. She can neither read nor write, but 
she has a strictly valiant knowledge of the will 
of God. Her faith in Him is the yeast of a good 
heart. She is that ineffable thing—a gentle 
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woman of the Scriptures. She belongs to no 
times, but to the eternal order of things. By 
what higher standard shall we measure the 
greatness of a woman, if she is not a great 
woman? She never had anything, and she has 
given everything. With her own hands and 
heart she has blessed and achieved the rarest 
blessing, peace, faith and a good conscience. 


cA Mother, a Patriot, a Saint 


N THE same day that the Unknown Amer- 

ican Soldier was buried at Arlington with 
all the pomp and circumstance a nation could 
show, a little, dim, gray-haired woman was 
buried in a small country town a thousand 
miles from Washington. There was no pomp. 
The circumstances were ordinary. There was 
a brief sermon on ‘Blessed are they who die 
in the Lord,” which merely by inference ap- 
plied to her case. There were a hymn and a 
prayer, a few tears, a few flowers and a short 
funeral procession. Her grave, a meek little 
mound of earth, lies upon the sunny hillside, 
forgotten. 

She belonged to that class which invariably 
produces what was formerly known as ‘a 
lady.’’ There was about her an elegance, not 
of the world, but of the spirit. To the last she 
wore a soft, blessed look, as if she had an altar 
within upon which candles perpetually burned. 
She had a frail, fine body. She was poor and 
had always worked very hard. She was a 
mother, a patriot and a sort of gently stirring 
saint, keeping the secret of the good deeds done 
with her right hand from her left hand. She 
taught her children honor and courage. 

When we entered the Great War her three 
sons volunteered, and she sent them away 
enchanted by her faith and pride. While they 
were gone she ‘‘managed”’ and lived valiantly 
upon her hopes of their return. When they 
came home and took their places in civil life, 
like men of tempered steel, she lived on for a 
while blessed with every comfort, still expecting 
something else to do. Presently, when it 
dawned upon her that her work was finished 
and well done, her days emptied and her heart 
failed her. She passed away, not of any sick- 
ness, but because the strain was over. There 
were no more labors of love to keep up the 
tension. 

This woman gave thirty years of the fifty 
she had lived to her country. She made a 
home in it; she produced brave men for its 
defense. She believed in God and let her light 
so shine. All this without ever having received 
the least recognition for her services or having 
expected any reward. She was one of the 
unknown to whom we raise no monuments 
nor publish tablets in the Hall of Fame. But 
every little Arlington churchyard in this coun- 
try is fertile with the very goodness of their 
dust. And they do still live not by the dozens 
but by the thousands to keep the peace and 
love of mankind. 
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When the Snow Man Sat by the Fire 


suz|. HAD been a poor year for 

§| snow men that winter in Pud- 
%| ding Lane. November had 
4! brought not one single flake of 
snow, though I don’t see what 
good one flake would have done 
P| anyway. December had_ been 

3] almost as bad. Even at Christ- 
mas there had been only the thinnest smatter- 
ing of snow, which, like bread with just a mere 
sprinkling of sugar, is almost worse than no 
snow at all. 

But here it was January, a gray, moisty, misty 
day that certainly looked and felt like nothing 
else in the world but snow. So it was no won- 
der—was it?—that the children of Pudding 
Lane kept rolling their eyes anxiously at the 
world outside as they were having their lessons 
that morning. 

“One, two, buckle my shoe,” recited Santa to 
Mrs. Claus. The snow would surely come any 
minute now. ‘‘Three, four, shut the door.” 
Would it be big dry flakes or little watery ones? 
Little watery ones were no earthly good, of 
course. ‘‘Five, six, pick up sticks -——”’ 

“A, B, C, tumble-down D,”’ chanted Judy to 
the Old Woman Who Lived ina Shoe. Was that 
a flake of snow she saw through the buttonhole 
of the shoe there? No, only a bit of paper drift- 
ing by. ‘‘E, F, anda pick-him-up G,”’ she con- 
tinued. 

Even Simple Simon was having a lesson. 

“Thirty days hath September,” he began; but 
poor Simon never got any further than that in 
the rime, for he never could remember that April 
came next. April ought not to follow right 
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was running down the path to Pudding Lane 
and across the lane to the snow man. She quite 
me her toes, did Polly. She forgot the cold 
and the snow. She forgot everything except 
that the snow man needed somebody to help 
him, and that she was the somebody. 

When she got to the snow man she spoke to 
him breathlessly. ‘I’ve come to take you into 
the fire,” she told him. ‘I know how wretched 
it is to be cold and lonely. I suffer from the 
cold myself, Mister Snow Man, and I’m often 
lonely too.” 

The snow man did not reply, but stood there 
immovable, his long arms hanging listlessly, his 
pipe askew, his hat set rakishly on one ear. 

Polly surveyed him and spoke again. ‘Can 
you walk?” she asked him. 

But again he was silent. 


OLLY touched him softly. He was as hard 

and as solid as rock. She would never be able 
to budge him. She put her arms around him. 
Oh-h-h, how cold he was! She really must 
hurry and get him in to the fire, or he would be 
frozen past all help. 

What should she do? He was freezing, freez- 
ing! She must not leave him there another 
minute. But he was too big to carry and too 
stiff to walk. Polly looked around desperately. 
But there was only that icy moon above and 
the fields of snow about her and the still cold of 
night. No help was in sight. Not a candle 
shone out froma single window. Nota soul was 
awake in that respectable little village. Alas, 
Polly began to think her visit to the snow man 
was all in vain, that she could not rescue him, 
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after September, even in a poem, he thought. 

So they went on, every one of them, for Old 
King Cole had given emphatic orders that les- 
sons were to be held at any cost, every single 
morning, in every single home in Pudding Lane. 
And then, right in the middle of everything, down it began 
to come, the snow that all the children had been waiting for 
the whole winter long. : 

Jill saw it first, for Jill was the kind of person that could 
see several things at once. So that, although it looked very 
much as if Jill had her eyes nailed down tight to her spelling 
book, she really was looking through the window out of the 
tail of her eye. You've seen people like that, especially girls, 
whaven’t you? 


Bo. Jill saw the snow only half a second before the other 
children saw it, after all. For the next thing the mothers 
of Pudding Lane knew, their pupils were all running to the 
windows and jumping up and down and shrieking with 
delight. 

It certainly began to look as if school were over for the day, 
willy-nilly, as Mrs. Claus said. She, for one, couldn’t manage 
five boys during the first snowstorm of the year. 

Well, sure enough, school was over for the day; for the 
next minute the town crier was seen coming down Pudding 
Lane, ringing his bell and shouting ‘‘The king says let the 
children out; the king says let the children out; the first 
snow of the year!” 

Seriously now, was there ever such a good king as that 
merry old soul? Or such a wise one? For not many kings 
would understand that a snowstorm is more important than 
lessons, would they? 

You should have seen the snow man those children made. 
Such a fine figure of manhood as he was, with sturdy, stout 
legs, a pipe in his mouth—the candlestick maker wondered 
where in the world his pipe had disappeared to!—and a snub 
nose such as snow men always have. Why is it, do you sup- 
pose, that snow men never have handsome Roman noses 
like Mother Goose’s, or tiptilted ones like Jill’s, or long, lean 
noses like the candlestick maker himself? Just a family 
trait, I suppose. In fact, if I ever met a snow man with a 
long nose I’d rather suspect him of not belonging to the real 
snow family; wouldn’t you? 

But this one the children of Pudding Lane made was 
surely a real snow man. Little Boy Blue stuck on his ears; 
Jack and Jill made his arms, long arms they were, that fell 
from his shoulder in a most realistic manner; Simple Simon 
put Mr. Claus’ green carpet slippers at the bottom of the 
snow man’s legs. 

And you should have seen Mr. Claus running around the 
house in his bare feet that night, poor man! Simple Simon 
got the right shoe on the left leg, and the left shoe on the 
right—I mean, on the wrong leg; but that only made the 
snow man look funnier than ever, and Simon was indeed 

roud that he had done his job so cleverly. Yes, every child 
in Pudding Lane had a hand in that snow man—every one, 
that is, except Polly Flinders. 


ND Polly, of course, would not come out. Not that she 
was not invited. Santa Claus, who was the most polite 
boy in Pudding Lane, made a special trip to the Flinderses’ 
to fetch her, for it was thought that Polly, being a newcomer 
to the village, might feel a little shy. But although Polly 
liked Santa very much and was really most anxious to join 
the children in their fun, still, on account of her toes, she did 
not want to go out into the cold. So Santa ran back to his 
little friends, and Polly returned to her cinders to toast her 
toes some more. 





THE TOWN CRIER WAS RINGING HIS BELL AND SHOUTING ‘‘THE KING 
SAYS LET THE CHILDREN OUT; THE FIRST SNOW OF THE YEAR!” 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


I/ustrations by Gertrude -A. Kay 


She did not stay by the fire long, however, for the shouts 
and laughter of the children rang out like chimes through 
Pudding Lane that day, and Polly could not keep herself 
from going to the window to watch them. For the truth 
about Polly was that, though she did choose to stay close 
by her fire rather than to play outdoors with the rest of the 
children, just the same she really was a very lonely little girl. 
She got tired of herself, and she got tired of her dolls and 
books; she even got tired of her cinders. So you see Polly 
was really not very happy by her cinders, after all. It was 
too bad about her toes, really. 

When the children saw Polly at the window on this day 
they waved and laughed and beckoned to her to come out. 
Polly waved back and smiled too. But still she could not 
bear the thought of the cold, so she shook her head sadly, 
and presently they forgot all about her as they went on 
playing. And finally the lonely little Polly went back to the 
fire again. 


T WAS dark and cold when the children of Pudding Lane 

left their snow man and went home. They had fought 
snow battles, and built snow houses, and dug snow tunnels. 
They had plowed up the fields of snow until they looked like 
some winter planting time. But now the children all went 
home to their suppers, and as they tumbled off to sleep they 
chuckled over the funny old snow man and then dreamed 
about him. 

Only Polly Flinders, as night came on, pitied the poor 
snow man who was left there in the ruins alone. She could 
hardly eat her supper for thinking about him, and she shiv- 
ered closer to the fire as she considered how cold it must be 
out there for the snow man, who himself was not a very warm 
fellow to begin with. So Polly thought about him pityingly 
all evening, and still she could not forget him when it came 
time for bed and her mother came in to take her upstairs. 

Polly begged to stay up longer. 

‘‘But it’s very late,’’ objected her mother. 

In the end, however, she went off to bed without Polly, 
shaking her head and saying to Mr. Flinders that she never 
did see such a girl for the cinders. 

As Polly sat by the fire she kept thinking of the snow 
man and kept on feeling so sorry for him that she even cried 
a little to herself as the clock ticked and the cinders clinked 
in the grate. She went to the window to look out at him. 
There he stood in the cold light of a frosty moon, alone, neg- 
lected, freezing. Oh, dear, how unhappy he looked! He 
wasn’t a bit funny any more, but pitiable and pathetic, like 
any other outcast. 

Polly stood by the window a long time, watching him tear- 
fully. Then through her tears she saw, or thought she saw, 
the snow man move. He seemed to raise his arms to her in 
a gesture of pleading. The snow man was motioning to her 
to come to him! The snow man wanted her help! 

Quick as a flash Polly turned from the window and rushed 
to the door. Quick as a wink she had flung the door open and 


after all. 

And then, just as she was despairing of her 
mission, she spied Jack Horner’s little red sled 
near one of the snow forts. It was the very 
thing. She would take the snow man home on 
that sled. She would take him to her own fire and there 
warm him until he was quite comfortable again. 

Hastily she began to p oe the sled over to the snow man. 
Quickly she commenced the delicate operation of putting 
the snow man onto the sled. And that was a delicate opera- 
tion, as you can imagine. For the snow man’s joints, if he 
ever had any, were as stiff as sticks, and the snow man’s 
muscles, if he had muscles, were as useless as a doll’s. So 
that he was very heavy and hard to move, as Polly put her 
arms around him and tried it. 

Moreover, the snow man, although so frozen and hard, 
had a tendency to break at places. 

Polly was very, very careful as she tugged and pulled at 
him; but there! His left arm snapped off clear to the 
shoulder, and, oh, dear! there went his right thumb, plunged 
into the snow at his feet. 

‘‘Excuse me; excuse me,” whispered Polly to the snow 
man in distress. ‘‘I didn’t meant to, really.” 

But it did not seem to hurt the snow man very much to 
lose an arm and a thumb, for he did not bat an eyelash, 
on maybe that was because he did not have an eyelash 
to Dat. 

At last Polly had him on the sled, lying on his back, feet 
foremost, pipe in the air. Only the green carpet slippers 
were left behind in the snow, for somehow they wouldn't 
stick. 

At last, after much hard pulling, Polly had the sled with 
the snow man right in front of her very door. And at last, 
after more tugging and working, she had him standing up- 
right in front of her own warm cinders, which she now 
poked up into a fine bright blaze again. Then she smiled 
radiantly at the snow man. 


“A TOW you'll be all right,”’ she assured him. ‘You'll get 
all warm and happy again, Mister Snow Man.” 

But my goodness, was the snow man crying? It cer- 
tainly looked like it. Those were surely drops of water on 
his face. And it looked, too, as if he needed a handkerchief. 
Polly hastily got out hers and applied it to the snow man’s 
snub nose. 

“You ought to learn to use your handkerchief yourself,” 
she told him rather severely. ‘‘I learned to use mine when I 
was a very little girl. But don’t cry. Oh, 
don’t cry so hard.” 

For by now the tears were streaming down the snow 
man’s face like rain. In fact, he hardly had a face any more. 
The snub nose had vanished completely; his eyes had cried 
themselves out; his ears were just little nubs now, and were 
fast becoming even smaller nubs. More than that, the 
snow man’s arm and shoulders seemed to be raining tears, 
too, and from his body ran little streams of water. Oh, dear, 
how frightened Polly was! 

“Oh, please don’t cry all over like that,’ she begged the 
snow man. ‘Oh, please don’t!” 

But the water continued to flow from every pore of the 
snow man’s body. 

“‘Perhaps,”’ thought Polly, ‘‘it’s just perspiration. But 
if it is, it’s a pretty bad case of it, it seems to me.” 

Whatever it was, it was fast reducing the unfortunate 
snow man into a mere pillar of slush and streaming water. 
His pipe fell away from his face and dropped to the floor 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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DIRECTIONS—Paste this entire page on a piece of heavy wrapping paper. When thoroughly dry cut out the dolls along the heavy dark line which goes around the outside. 
To make them stand up, cut the bases into three divisions, bending forward on the red dotted line, and backward on the blue dotted line. 
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AS IT FLED IT SPURTED OUT A JET OF SEPIA, CLOUDING THE 





mIN JADE-GREEN water girdled and 
@]| guarded by coral reefs, a prince of the 
sea was born. He resembled nothing 
so much as a fifteen-foot pollywog, 
with a solid block of black rubber for 
a head and a long slender spar for an 
underjaw. Yet his father wasa cacha- 
lot or sperm whale, as big as an ocean 
of nothing that swam or ran or flew 
save only that fiercest, wisest, cruelest of mammals, 
man. 

For a whole month the little whale lazed at the sur- 
face of the water and drank deep of thick, white milk 
at the breast of his mother, a mild cow cachalot, only about 
one-third the size of her monster mate. Under this diet he 
thrived enormously, and by the end of the month began to 
take on something of the weight and bulk of a cachalot bull. 
The outside of his increasing body was covered with a thin 
skin like black varnish, beneath which grew a packing of close 
fur about an eighth of an inch long without roots. Beneath 
this was the thick covering of fat or blubber which sheathes 
and protects the muscles and organs of a whale from the 
tremendous pressure of the ocean’s depths. 

In that short month he learned many of the lessons of the 
sea, for although the brain even of a full-grown cachalot is 
no larger than that of an ox, yet it is one of the most intelli- 
gent of allthe mammals. First of all, his mother taught him 
to sound. Dipping his head deep into the water he would 
arch his back, throw his fluked tail high into the air and 
disappear in the depths with hardly a splash. Beneath the 
surface his single nostril, set on the top of his head and 
unconnected with his mouth, would close automatically so 
that no water could get into the long air passage which led 
along his back to his lungs. 





— one day his mother took him hunting. Fathoms 
down through the green water he followed her to a but- 
tress of the reef. Suddenly, close beside him, two monstrous 
black eyes gleamed from the base of the reef. They were set 
on either side of a beaked mouth in a cylindrical bag of 
flabby flesh, white as bleached bone, out of which writhed 
eight streaming tentacles ten feet long. It was the little 
whale’s first glimpse of the octopus or smaller squid, the 
little brother of the terrible decapod which lives in the deeps 
of ocean. This one apparently did not approve of the appear- 
ance of the young cachalot. Drawing its writhing arms into a 
tight mass, it shot backward toward deep water, propelling 
itself by a water jet through an opening beneath the collar 
of muscle to which the arms were attached. 

As it fled it spurted out a jet of sepia, clouding the gleam- 
ing water a murky brown. It had started, however, just one 
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GLEAMING WATER A MURKY BROWN 


The Sea King 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 
I/ustration by Charles Livingston Bull 


second too late. The little red eyes of the cachalot cow, al- 
though small and set so far back that it cannot see ahead at 
all, are nevertheless very keen. At the first movement of the 
fleeing polyp, with a single whirl of her flukes this one shot 
through the brown-stained water with a dart like a rocket, 
and just as the squid was vanishing in the cloud it had made, 
her jaws closed on it. 

Slowly they sheared the writhing tentacles into great 
chunks, and then with a gulp swallowed the body as a man 
might swallow an oyster. 


HE calf had followed his mother into the smoke of this 

sea battle with his mouth gaping wide, after the custom of 

the cachalot, so as to be ready for any titbit that might slip 
therein. Wherefore, without any effort of his own, a writh- 
ing chunk of octopus slipped down his eager gullet. It was 
two feet long, tough and hard as gutta-percha and studded 
with claws of horn. Altogether by human notions it seemed 
an indigestible morsel for an unweaned child. Yet this one 
gulped it down greedily and looked for more, until the op- 
pression of his blood warned him back to the surface again. 
There he learned still another lesson of the whale-folk, to 
wit, that whatever time is spent under water the same must 
ss ag above in order to properly oxidize the thickened 
Up and up through the brightening water the two sped 
until they came to the surface, and for the first time the 
single, slanted spout of the little cachalot was seen as he 
drove his superheated, long-held breath out into the cool 
air just above the water. This sign of approaching whale- 
hood, and the fact that his first taste of squid had made him 
impatient of any lesser diet, convinced his mother that she 
had done auaah for her last-born. Accordingly, a few days 
later she convoyed him out through the narrow passage of 
the atoll to the herd in the open sea beyond, where she 
promptly forgot him in accordance with the custom of cacha- 
lot mothers. The herd was made up of some forty cows, 
young and old, with perhaps a dozen young males, and was 


led by a vast bull who added to his bulk and strength 

the wile and wisdom of a hundred years; for the 

cachalot shares with the carp, the raven and the tor- 

toise the honor of living a century, barring accidents. 

From that day in the school of the herd the edu- 

cation of the cachalot youngster went on apace. 

Little by little he learned all the lore of his clan. On 

calm days, along with the other young bulls, he would 

toll the bell of the ocean—‘‘lop tail,’’ as the whalers 

have named the game. Diving down one after 

another the players would stand on their vast heads in 

the water and swing their flukes in a circle fifty feet in 

diameter, striking the surface with crash after crash 

which could be heard for miles. He learned, too, the tele- 

graph system of the sperm whale by which they can com- 

municate with one another miles apart. He visited strange 

seas and learned the way to feeding grounds thousands of 

miles apart, hidden among the vast reaches of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans and the storm-ridden Atlantic. 

As the years went by, the princeling became a prince. The 
great sinews, which drove his flukes through the water with 
a thousand horse power, grew into twisted cables of tough 
fiber; the vertebra of his backbone were like the sections 
of a stone pillar, and under the padding of blubber moved 
muscles of a size and power such as only a whale possesses. 
As the young bulls around him gained their growth, at inter- 
vals a pair would battle with each other for the favors of 
certain of the younger cows. Sometimes these combats 
would last throughout a whole day, and when finished the 
victor would depart, followed by some of the cows, to founda 
herd of his own. If permanently disabled the loser was 
driven away from the sory which would endure no cripple 
nor weakling among its members. 


ERHAPS it was the fact that he developed more slowly 

than the rest of the herd which kept the young prince of 
the coral island from joining in any of these joustings. Yet 
before he had reached his full growth he had twice fought 
for his life and against odds. His first battle was off the 
Bonins, those islands which lie like a handful of far-flung 
beads in the Sea of Japan. Joying in the new strength that 
thrilled through his vast body the young cachalot ventured 
out into the open sea farther away from the herd than he 
had ever swum before. 

As at last he rested on the surface, relishing the clear, 
clean chill of those northern waters, suddenly by some deep- 
sea telepathy he sensed the approach of something sinister 
that was a menace even to him. On the instant he made 
use of that strange and unexplained accomplishment of the 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Cream of Tomato 
madewithCampbell’s 
is a dish of special 
luxury. So rich and 
velvety that it is a rare 
delight. Made with 
Campbell’s you taste 
Cream of Tomato at 
its very perfection. 


a kinds 12 cents acan 
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any table! 


A glance at this rich puree, a breath or two 
of its delicious fragrance—and your hand is on 
its way to the spoon! - Artist-chefs create this 
soup. Nature gives to it the tonic spice of 
pure tomato juices and the “meat” of the finest 
fruit, strained to exquisite smoothness. Golden 
butter enriches it and heightens its flavor and 
nourishment. All the arts and sciences of the 
famous Campbell’s kitchens are lavished upon 
it. Here is your appetite’s temptation. Here is 
your good health’s delightful ally. Here, in each 
spoonful, you taste the worldwide reputation of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 
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i|F A WOMAN forty years or more old is fat 
§}| she nearly always seems at least ten years 
older, although women of about forty to 
fifty should be at their physical and mental 
best; scientists today are agreed on that. 
But in default of scientists and scientific 
knowledge it does seem that a woman 
should have enough common sense to realize 
puff and waddle through everyday exertions 
and still present a picture of one who is in her prime. 

I believe if I were a doctor the first thing I would 

advise a fat woman to exercise would be her. imagi- 
nation. Someone should shatter the dream in which 

she thinks of herself as moving with youthful grace 

and ability, while in reality she is hauling herself into 
automobiles and street cars and hoisting herself out 

of chairs. 

After some observation I have come to the con- 
clusion that one of the handicaps of the obese is that 
they seldom hear the truth about themselves. I 
don’t know why, but nobody ever seems to tell a fat 
woman that she is ‘“‘fat’’—not in one word, just like 
that! Maybe I would not have the courage to do 
so myself if I were face to face with her instead of 
writing to her. Her whole world seems to conspire 
with -her own inclinations to keep her complacent. 
Whereas, if she ever is to get thin, she certainly must be 
brought to realize that, if she is fat, her overweight is due 
to one of three causes: 

She exercises too little. 

She eats too much. 

Or, in some few cases, her overweight is an actual disease, 
or the symptom of disease. 

After having talked with specialists in glandular research, 
dietetic experts, experts in exercise and applied hygiene, 
“‘society reducers,’’ and general practitioners, two facts 
concerning obesity have been brought forcibly home to me: 

First, that any woman who is much overweight is physi- 
cally abnormal; which, conservatively, is to say that she is 
not one hundred per cent healthy. Nor does it so much 
change results if the woman has stuffed herself with food, 
or lounged into obesity, instead of her weight being the outer 
manifestation of an inner disorder. 

Second, nine times out of ten, when a woman is too fat, it 

.is her own fault! And that is why I am scolding. If you are 
overweight, get down to facts and try to find ways and 
means to become normal again. 

I must pause just here, though, long enough to squelch 
any woman’s hope that anybody can tell her a way to “ wish 
off’’ the weight. Almost any physician will tell you that 
short-cut reductions often are about as safe as though a 
woman were to attempt to carve herself into the shape she 
desires with the bread knife. 

“But there are people who can reduce a woman in a few 
weeks,”’ I hear you say. 

Or—‘“‘There are foods and medicines that will make a 
woman lose weight.” 

You are right; but I must tell you, too, that any food or 
medicine that actually reduces, really takes off pounds of 
fat, has thyroid as its main ingredient. It is, indeed, this 
secretion that turns the trick. Now, if a reputable physician 
prescribes thyroid for you, he of course knows what he is 
doing. But you will observe, just the same, that while he is 
giving it to you, he tests your heart every week and oftener. 
Because thyroid, taken in doses large enough to burn off fat, 
enormously speeds up the heart action. 
healthy, it can stand it, though even a healthy heart cannot 
stand large doses for very long. 


Be on the Safe Side : 


le of this information is something that a woman cannot 
know and watch for in herself unless she is a doctor, 
wherein lies the danger of ‘‘reducing foods’’ and “‘ medicines” 
that really do what they claim. Incidentally, it is character- 
istic of thyroid reduction, that as soon as one stops taking 
the secretion, not only does the original weight return, but 
often one becomes fatter than ever. Physicians even now 
are launching a campaign to make the sale of thyroid illegal 
without a doctor’s prescription. 

As for the various institutions wherein women may be 
reduced with electric machines, ‘‘ vibrators’’ and ‘‘rollers,” 
and so on, they are perfectly all right if you tell your own 
physician that you are going to such a place to lose weight, 
or if he sends you there. 

Today, in any large city in this country—because it is 
fashionable to be thin—it is easy enough to find all sorts of 
institutions that claim to be able to make a woman just as 
thin as she wishes. Usually they make good their claim. 
But in the course of the necessarily violent process, it also is 
possible to injure a woman’s health, especially a woman forty 
years old or more. 

Among other reasons, because at that age a woman needs 
more weight to keep well than she needed as a girl. So 
whatever you do, don’t sneak off to these places. Or, if 
you already have “‘sneaked”’ and are even now keeping to 
yourself various unpleasant sensations that are consequent 
upon the regimen, just take my advice and go to your phy- 
sician and let him look you over. Be on the safe side. 


If your heart is. 
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hy Grow Wd? 


The Fat of the Land 


By ETHEL LLoyD PATTERSON 


If you think you are overweight and wish to remedy it, 
your first move must be to buy and install bathroom scales, 
if you do not already own them. To weigh yourself dressed 
is often deceiving; particularly since, if you wish to lose 
weight normally and in a healthy way, you will have to lose 
it slowly. Next study the chart which is printed below, and 
which was taken from Symonds’ table based on fifty-eight 
thousand, eight hundred and fifty-five accepted women 
applicants for life insurance. 





AGE AGE AGE AGE AGE 
25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 











HEIGHT 
WEIGHT | WEIGHT | WEIGHT | WEIGHT | WEIGHT 
Pounps | Pounps | Pounps | PoUNDs | POUNDS 





4 feet, 11 inches 115 117 119 122 125 
5 feet, 0 inches 117 119 122 125 128 
5 feet, 1 inch 118 121 124 128 131 
5 feet, 2 inches 126 123 127 132 134 
5 feet, 3 inches 124 127 131 135 138 
5 feet, 4 inches 127 130 134 138 142 
5 feet, 5 inches | 131 135 139 143 147 
5 feet, 6 inches 135 137 143 146 151 
5 feet, 7 inches 139 143 147 150 154 
5 feet, 8 inches 143 147 151 155 158 
5 feet, 9 inches 147 151 155 159 163 
5 feet, 10 inches 151 155 159 163 167 


























Let us assume, first, that you are too fat, primarily 
because you are a woman who does not exercise enough, 
which brings us immediately to the question of what is 
“enough.” In that, authorities are agreed that after 
twenty years of age not less than one hour every day should 
be devoted to physical recreation. And by “‘recreation”’ is 
meant the form of physical exercise that most appeals to a 
woman. Of course, in theory the society woman or the 
stenographer or the artist requires a less vigorous muscular 
development than does the washerwoman, or the instructor 
in charge ofagirls’ camp. But, technically, this may not be 
true in terms of health and happiness. For every normal 
woman there should be rules of exercise to insure for her a 
minimum physical development sufficient to provide: 

Strength of trunk muscles to maintain a graceful and 
healthy upright posture, which in turn will keep her vital 
organs functioning properly. 

Strength of back and leg and feet muscles to insure ease 
and power in walking, running or dancing. 

Strength of arm and shoulder muscles sufficient to swing 
with reasonable skill a golf club, a racket, a paddle; to 
control a horse; to drive a motor car; to swim; and, I may 
add, to wield a rolling pin, a broom, or to rock the cradle. A 
woman who has too much weight to do any one of these 
things has buried her birthright beneath fat. She is getting 
less out of life than life would give her if it had the chance. 


What Rational Exercise Will Do 


BU again, especially for the woman who is forty years of 
age or more, exercise must be rational to reduce weight 
without danger to health. Personally, I would not care to 
advise any woman to exercise or diet enough to lose flesh 
without submitting her regimen to a physician. But in any 
case it cannot harm her to bear in mind that exercises for 
general reduction should be natural. 

Exactly what happens to a woman who rationally exer- 
cises to reduce is as follows: 

She increases her circulation throughout her body. This 
renewed or stimulated activity removes waste, distributes 
the gland secretions and equalizes the water and heat 
content. 

She increases her respiration, which gives her increased 
oxygen in the blood, increased elimination of carbon dioxide 
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and increased oxygen supply to tissues. These values are 
dependent upon her body activity and do not flow from the 
act of breathing itself. 

She increases her elimination of waste through her kid- 
— lungs and intestines, and, more or less, through her 
skin. 

She increases her ability to digest her food properly—that 
is, she assimilates the nutrition without clogging, so that no 
new fat forms, and the fat that she has begins to fade. 

hen a woman is sure that she is healthy in all 
respects except in that of overweight, there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of pretty vigorous physical 
activity. A woman under the stimulation of hard 
exercise increases the force and rate of her heart; 
her breathing is increased in depth and frequency, so 
that she naturally perspires more, and more waste is 
thrown off. Also, her greatly heightened bodily ac- 
tivity actually changes the liquids of her body. 
Combustion of chemical compounds in the cells 
releases an energy that she never knew was hers, and 
old, old accumulations of waste are carried away. 
But, even at the risk of seeming some sort of crea- 
ture with but one idea, I again would like to warn 
women against exercises strenuous enough to take 
off fat quickly unless these activities are prescribed 
or approved by a physician. 

However, just here I can give as a guide a table of exer- 
cises that variously are ‘in doubt’’ or have been approved 
or condemned by an authority in women’s exercises and 
what is known as applied hygiene. 


ABSOLUTELY CONDEMNED 


Broad jump Pole vaulting High jump—in competition 


Very DoustruL 


High jump 


i Running more than one hundred yards in any 
Weight throwing i 


competition 
SAFE 
Archery Golf 
Ball throwing Horseback riding— 
Basket ball—with cross and side 
women’s rules saddle 


Running—but not in 
competition 

Skating 

Skiing 


Climbing Low hurdles—but Snowshoeing 
Coasting not in competition Swimming 
Dancing Paddling Tennis 
Field hockey Rowing Walking 


Not ON Ly SAFE, But EspeEcIALLY BENEFICIAL AND SUITABLE 


Rowing 
Running 


Dancing 


Swimming 
Paddling 


Walking 


In connection with this list of exercises, I wish to add that 
doctors are agreed that swimming is the ideal exercise for 
the woman of forty years of age or more who wants to keep 
herself physically fit and youthful. Though it is also the 
form of exercise that promotes the largest appetite, and, 
therefore, requires the greatest self-control if one is not to 
put on weight in spite of the swimming. 

And now let us assume that you are a woman who is too 
fat because you eat too much. It sounds horrid, doesn’t 
it, when it is put in such plain terms? Of course, you 
would be terribly ashamed if you were a drunkard; yet you 
can injure your health almost as fast with too much food as 
you can with too much drink. I think it was Doctor Osler 
who said: ‘‘More people have been killed by the knife 
and fork than by the sword.” 


In Self-Control L2es Hope 


ELL, in connection with all this, we women in the last 
few years have heard enough discourse upon ‘‘diets to 
reduce,”’ especially at those luncheons and teas and dinners 
where men were not present. It even has seemed to me 
sometimes that I was the only one left in the world who de- 
sired and fain would maintain the comfortable upholstery 
of a healthy and happy being. But, be that as it may, I find 
now after careful observation and research that ‘‘diets to 
reduce’’—that is, diets in which this food or that food is 
eliminated—are no longer scientifically up to date. Today 
physicians will tell a woman who ooae much too much for 
her age and he'ght that she must eat a little of everything, 
just as though she were a normal woman, but that she must 
eat much less of everything; and this because the newer 
knowledge confirms the theory that we need, in proper 
proportion, the whole gamut of foods to maintain health. 
That is to say, that it is the specific job of certain foods to 
yield energy, to build tissue and to regulate body processes. 
Of course it is really very hard for a woman who likes good 
food and is used to eating heartily to exercise, enough 
restraint to eat only a little of that very food which she likes 
best. It is a real struggle. But there is no other way. Only 
in that self-control lies her hope of normal weight. 

Perhaps a few simple pointers will help her to win her 
battle: She should eat very slowly and then she will not 
want to eat so much. If she takes plenty of time she can 
more or less fool herself into thinking she has had more food. 
There are authorities who claim that each morsel of food 
should be chewed thirty times, and, while I cannot imagine 
much joie de vivre at a dinner where everyone was engaged 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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, Quality in the beans—they are carefully 
t selected from the proudesf harvests in the land. 
. Quality in their delicious tomato sauce — it’s 
¢ made from the luscious, red-ripe fruit, sun- 
° ripened on the vines. Quality in the preparation, 
cooking and blending — the recipe is exclusively 
: Campbell’s. Campbell’s Beans are slow-cooked 
; and digestible, wholesome and _ splendidly 






nourishing. A substantial and filling dish to 
which your appetite eagerly responds. A dish 
which richly rewards you in strength and vigor. 








12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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ands Across the Dumb-Waiter 


MIANDS, hands, hands! Les Eliot began to 
see them in his dreams, some clutching at 
‘aij him, some threatening him with clenched 
4) fists. Les was anartist. That is to say, for 
seven hours a day, and often longer, he drew 
“a hands for an advertising agency so large that 

si] it could afford to employ a man to draw noth- 
: 25} ing but hands—at twenty-five dollars a week. 

So Les drew hands. Men’s sturdy hands grasping Merk’s 
Patented Non-Skid Shaving Brush; graceful, feminine 
hands recently manicured with Star-Dust, the Gentle- 
woman’s Nail Polish; housewives’ hands manipulating the 
New E-Z Can Opener; babies hands holding aloft a Bow 
Wow Spark Plug, while baby lisps, in red type: ‘My papa 
invariably uses the Bow Wow Spark Plug because of the 
scientific efficiency of its construction.”’ Hands, hands, no end 
of hands. 

This had been Les’ work for nearly a year now. Some- 
what faded were his dreams of Paris—the Latin Quarter, 
the Beaux Arts and a place on the line in the salon. As he 
sharpened his pencils and made his drawing board ready 
for a day of hand drawing, he hummed to himself an old 
song he had heard at a 
fakers’ ball: 


“Art for Art’s sake is all 
right in its place, 
But it won't help in feed- 
ing your face ; 
No, it won't help in 
fe-e-e-ding your face!” 





So this was an artistic 
career—a hand artist ina 
humble studio apartment 
in the somewhat déclassé 
Chelsea section of New 
York, which Les, in writing 
home, always told the folks 
was a suburb of Greenwich 
Village. Yes, here he was, 
an artist all right; a de- 
signer of digits, a Whistler 
of thumbs. And that very 
minute, had he wished, he 
could have been one of the 
““Sons’’ in the prosperous 
old firm of Jno. Eliot and 


Lima, Ohio. But, to quote 
‘*Jno.,’”’ who was his father, 
he had chosen to go kiting 
off to New York to be an 
artist or some such fool 
thing, and it was the emi- 
nently logical thing for him 
to lie in the artistic bed he 
had made. 

With a sigh Les began 
to put the finishing touches 
on a finger nail. 

Like an irate bumble- 
bee, the dumb-waiter 
signal gave forth a pro- 
longed buzzand Les leaped 
up to appease the dumb- 
waiter with his customary 
morning offering of a copy 
of last night’s evening 
paper and a small, red pail 
containing unwanted 
baked beans, fragments of 
fried egg, empty tin cans, 
and things of the sort. 
Standing in his dark hall- 
way, he threw open the 
small door of the shaft and 
made ready to thrust his 
pail into the maw of the 
dumb-waiter. 


UT he stopped sud- 

denly, with pail poised 
in mid-air. From out the 
inky blackness of the shaft 
appeared an arm, a 
woman’s arm, bare, white 
and beautiful. 

For a split second Les 
thought that he was seeing 
things; that his hand- 
haunted mind had given 
way. Then he realized 
that the apparent mystery 
had a simple solution. 
The arm belonged to the 
new tenant in the apart- 
ment across the shaft. In- 
nocent of the fact that her 
arm was under observa- 
tion, she placed a plump 
paper bag on the dumb- 
waiter. Her face and body 
were, of course, invisible. 


By RICHARD CONNELL 


I/ustration by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


Les had only a fleeting glimpse of her hand, but that was 
long enough for his trained eye to see that the hand of the 
unknown girl or woman was an unusually beautiful one, 
small, with tapering fingers and dimpling knuckles. Then 
the hand was withdrawn and disappeared as the dumb- 
waiter door closed vith a click. 

Rather more cheerfully, Les returned to finish the finger 
nail. But he didn’t do his usual stint that day because 
the slender arm and delicate hand of the girl across the 
shaft kept coming between him and his work. 

Thereafter his regular morning offering to the dumb- 
waiter became the most interesting spot in Les’ day. Each 
fresh glimpse of the hand confirmed his first impression; it 
was unusual, the hand of an artist, and beautifully kept. 
For more than a week Les made no attempt to discover what 
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manner of woman was at the end of the arm; the mystery 
was too delicious. He had had too many illusions shattered; 
perhaps she was a manicure lady who chewed gum audibly. 
He knew that she went out each morning at half past eight 
and returned at dinner time in the evening. Then he dis- 
covered one day that a calling card had made its appearance 
in the holder on her door. So her name was Ann Loyd. 

Les’ speculations as to what sort of person Ann Loyd 
might be were broken in upon by an event which drove 
imaginings and such foolishness out of his head. A new art 
director was appointed in Les’ advertising agency whose 
boast was that he was “‘practical,’’ that he had no high- 
faluting ideas, that art to him was as much a business as 
selling cloaks and suits, and finally that he knew what he 
wanted and didn’t want anything else. He made it clear 
without delay that he did not consider Les’ hands practical. 
He sent them back for revision again and again. 

He was always having feelings. To draw nothing except 
hands is purgatory to a man who has dreamed of a Grand 
Prix; to have to revise them is hell. But Les always ran 
smack up against the fact that twenty-five dollars is 
twenty-five dollars, and even artists must eat. 

One day the new art di- 
rector, his name was Peters, 
called Les into his office 
just after he had delivered 
a new batch of freshly 
drawn hands. ‘ 


“TALIOT,”’ said the prac- 

tical Peters, ‘these 
won't do. Too blamed re- 
alistic. We're selling tooth 
powder and soap and spark 
plugs, not hands. Get me? 
We're appealing to John 
Gump out in Peoria and 
not to Sargent. We don’t 
want high art. Get me? 
We don’t want hands as 
they are, but hands as they 
ought tobe. Perfect hands. 
Why, lookit this one. 
Real? Sure. Classy? Not 
a bit. Get some new 
models. Now, I hate to be 
hard on a young artist, but 
we aren't in business for 
love, so, unless you can 
give me a perfect pair of 
hands on this double-page 
spread for Star-Dust Nail 
Polish, I guess we'll have 
to get someone else. Get 
me?” 

Les walked home very 
slowly. New models? Sup- 
pose he had told Peters 
that he often drew hands 
from memory, or from 
sketches he had mad in 
the public parks or the 
Subway, because of the 
high cost of models. That 
would have ended his job 
right there, instead of post- 
poning the end. Perfect 
hands, indeed! Why are 


r art directors? 


Les was still pondering 
over this question when he 
reached his studio. He sat 
downat his drawing board, 
but he did not pick up his 
pencil. He was making 
other pictures, mental 
pictures of himself selling 
shoes back in Lima. 


E HAD just tried a 

pair on a stout lady 
and was assuring her in the 
purring voice peculiar to 
male shoe clerks who sell 
women’s shoes that they 
were genuine cordovan, 
when he heard a sound in 
the next apartment. The 
girl was singing an air from 
La Bohéme. 

Les Eliot listened. Then 
he seized a pencil and a 
sheet of paper and began 
to write. 

He set his alarm clock 
half an hour earlier than 
usual next morning so as 
to be sure to be waiting 
when the dumb-waiter 
buzzed. He saw Ann 
Loyd’s hand come out of 


““SINCE YOU WON’T LET ME PAY YOU, YOU SURELY WON’T OBJECT TO KEEPING 
THIS DRESS AND HAT; THEY’D BE OF LITTLE USE TO ME’”’ 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Nor every woman has that flawless beauty 
of face which artists long to paint. But every 
woman can have attractive hands—hands that 
are pleasant to look at, and touch. The kind 
of hands that fastidious men love to watch 
among .the tea things, or fluttering about in 
other dainty feminine tasks. 


You can have hands like this, even though 
you have not developed their full beauty in the 
past. Just a few Cutex manicures, and you 
will note an amazing change. 


That is because Cutex manicuring keeps 
your hands so perfectly groomed—your nails 
beautifully shaped and polished, the cuticle 
free from ragged edges, hangnails, and all 
discoloration. 


And it is so magically quick! You just dip 
an orange-wood stick wrapped with cotton in 





















trate to living tissue. 
way. Cutex Cuticle 
veloped by Science for 


Endorsed by doctors a 
Price 35c. 


New Powder Polish 


A scented rosée powd 


palm bring out a full 


stick 


Set,” 


Pretty, well-kept hands 


How you can have them 


Cutex Cuticle Remover (a cleansing, antiseptic 
liquid developed by Science for the care of the 
nails),-work it under the nail tips and around 
the base of the nails, gently pressing back the 
cuticle. Then, rinse the finger tips in water, 
and wipe off the loosened flakes of dead skin 
and surplus cuticle. Every trace of stain will 
be gone from the nails, the cuticle will be 
prettily curved, smooth, lovely and unbroken. 


Then, for that jewel-like finish 
which Cutex Polishes alone can give 


In the marvelous Cutex Polishes, you have choice 
of five—the cake, stick, paste, powder and liquid 
forms, all giving a brilliant and lasting lustre. Thenew 
Powder Polish is practically instantaneous. Just a 
few strokes of the nails across the palm give you a 
dazzling finish which is as quickly renewed. The 
new Cutex Liquid Polish dries instantly and leaves 
a delicately tinted lustre that lasts a week. 










































CUTFX__ 


EVERYTHING FOR THE MANICURE “ 


Never use scissors to trim the cuticle. Not only does cutting 


set _ Ton’t Cut the Cuticle 


thicken and coarsen the cuticle, but it is really dangerous—for in- 
fections often come from the little cuts made by scissors that pene- 


The Cutex way of manicuring is the safe 
Remover (a cleansing, antiseptic liquid de- 
the right care of the nails) loosens adhering 


cuticle from the nails, frees them from hangnails and surplus cuticle. 


nd nurses. Recommended by beauty experts. 


Send for Miniature Set 





—only 12 cents 


Fill out the coupon below, and mail it with 12c in coins or stamps for 


attractive Miniature Set containing trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Cutex Powder Polish, Cutex Liquid Polish, Cutex Cuticle Cream, emery 
board, and manicure stick. Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York, or, if you live in Canada, Dept. J-1, 200 Mountain 


er of velvet smoothness that gives a dazzling 


lustre. No buffer required. Just a few strokes of the nails across the 


and brilliant polish that lasts for many days. 


In the attractive rose and black Cutex package. Price 35c. 


Five-minute Set, $1.00 
This new Cutex Set brings you the manicuring essentials, all 
together in the handiest form—Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, in full size packages, with orange 


and package of emery boards. Other Cutex Sets are 


the “Compact Set,” the “Traveling Set,” and the “Boudoir 


priced at 60c, $1.50, and $3.00 respectively. 


St., Montreal. 








I enclose 12c in stamps 
Northam Warren, Dept. J-1 or coins for Miniature 
Makers of Cutex Set containing enoug! 
J Le 
114 West 17th Street, New York City pang a i athe 
Name_ 
Street 
(or P. O. Box)__— ee ee are 21 
City pascatasibstnacion ai State__ 
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rmstrong’sLinoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 








ven THIS floor of Armstrong’s Brown Linoleum has been 
ei brightened by waxing and polishing — the only care a 


— linoleum floor ordinarily requires. 
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If you prefer one of the Armstrong designs 
illustrated here to the plain brown linoleum 
shown in the picture, order by number from 
any good linoleum merchant. 


You would enjoy 
living in this room 


OME living-rooms are cold and without life. 


Only the 


presence of people can animate them. 


This room breathes the true spirit of a living-room. There is 
a harmony in its color and setting that welcomes even when 
no voice cries ‘‘Come in.’’ The room itself invites. 


Imagine a different floor here and 
you have imagined a different room. 


This. floor is linoleum, and a lino- 
leum floor of well-chosen color and 
design becomes part of the room as 
well as of the house construction. 


There is more than color and 
decoration to a linoleum floor. There 
is smoothness, quiet, warmth and 
permanence. A properly laid floor 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum is perhaps 
the easiest of all floors to clean. An 
occasional waxing and polishing re- 
stores its newness, and it never re- 
quires costly refinishing. 


If your house needs new 
floors or if you expect to 
build, go to a furniture or 
department store and ex- 





Look or the 


colors, Jaspés, or two-tone effects, 
and distinctive parquetry, inlaid and 
printed designs, also linoleum rugs, 
printed and inlaid, for any room, 
from entrance hall to attic. 


Write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration for ideas as to proper 
patterns and colors for use in your 
scheme of home decoration. No 
charge for this service. 

You can make sure that you are 
getting Armstrong’s Linoleum by 
looking for the Circle “A” trade- 
mark on the burlap back. 


“*The Art of Home Furnishing 


and Decoration’’ 
(Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres- 
ident of the New York School of 


° ’ . fo Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
or pessiies Armstrong s Lin- CIRCLE A trademark de luxe colorplates of home inte- 
oleum. You will see plain on the burlap back riors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


ArmstTrRONG Cork Company, LINOLEUM Division 


800 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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How to Lay Linoleum 
on Wood Floors 


In summer wood floors expand. In winter 
they dry out and contract, with a tendency 
to open up the cracks between the boards. 
Your linoleum floor, therefore, should be 
cemented (not tacked) over a lining of 
builder’s deadening felt which has been pre- 
viously glued to the bare floor boards. The 
felt takes up expansion and contraction and 
gives you a permanent, waterproof, good- 
looking floor. The added service and wear 
this method gives are well worth the extra 
cost. 
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friends, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Cowdin, in 
Gramercy Park. Cowdin had all his life 
been an enthusiastic polo player, and after 
dinner Paderewski and I admired some 
handsome silver trophies that he had won 
and that were placed in the dining room. 

I said: ‘You see, the difference between 
you and Johnny is that he wins his prizes in 
playing polo while you win yours in playing 
solo.” 

“Zat is not all ze difference!” Paderewski 
immediately exclaimed in his gentle Polish 
accents. “‘I ama poor Pole playing solo, but 
Johnny is a dear soul! playing polo.” 

He is also highly gifted as a composer, and 
I remember with pleasure his opera Manru, 
which Maurice Grau brought out at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1892 and 
which I conducted. I think that if Pader- 
ewski had been willing to sacrifice his marvel- 
ous career as a piano virtuoso, he would have 
become one of the greatest composers of our 
day. It does not seem possible to unite the 
two careers, as they are essentially at war 
with each other. 

Liszt, the only man with whom I can com- 
pare Paderewski, recognized this fact and at 
forty years of age resolutely turned his back 
on life in the public glare, its excitements, 
crowds and emoluments, in order to devote 
himself to composition. He settled in the 
little town of Weimar, living a life of pov- 
erty, and never again touched the piano for 
personal gain. Only now and then he would 
play in public in order to gather funds for the 
Beethoven monument in Bonn, or for some 
great charity. And yet it is universally con- 
ceded that even he stopped too late and that, 
great as is the sum total of his contributions 
to creative art, he would have been still 
greater and able to express himself more 
genuinely if he had never been “‘the greatest 
living pianist.” 

It is difficult to define the charm with 
which the artists of Poland seem to be im- 
bued almost beyond any other race. It is 
more than a social gift. It is not the result of 
calculation, but seems to be a combination 
of kindliness of heart and good breeding. 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich has it to a supreme 
degree, also Jean and Edouard de Reszke, 
also Tim and Joe Adamowski, Paul Kochan- 
ski and my old friend Alexander Lambert, 
and if the new state of Poland were composed 
only of such of the Polish elect as I have just 
mentioned, it would soon become the ideal 
republic of the world. On the other hand, a 
country composed exclusively of musicians 
might not make a contented population, as it 
is well known that we need an audience to 
listen, tc us and musicians rightly or wrongly 
have the reputation of never being willing to 
listen to one another. 


Praise From Loe ffier 


DO not mean to imply that the Poles are 

the exclusive possessors of personal charm. 
For instance, I do not know of any man who 
has it in greater degree than my old friend 
Charles Martin Loeffler, who was born in 
Alsace, received his musical education in 
France, was violinist in the private orchestra 
of a Russian grand duke in Nice, and at the 
age of sixteen came to America. 

My father immediately became very fond 
of him, and on Sunday afternoons, when we 
always had chamber music at home, my 
father played first violin, Sam Franko sec- 
ond, and Martin Loeffler played the viola. 
I liked him immensely and our friendship has 
lasted through the years. Our birthdays are 
on the same day, but he is a year older than I. 

When Colonel Higginson formed the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under Georg Hen- 
schel, Loeffler migrated to Boston and became 
first violin and second concert master. At 
the same time he continued his studies in 
composition, and he has become one of our 
foremost American composers. For years he 
has lived as a gentleman farmer in Medfield, 
Massachusetts. His compositions are few 
and far between, but all of them have the 
aristocratic conception, refinement and origi- 
nal orchestration that only a man who has 
spent a great part of his life in the orchestra 
and knows its literature and possibilities can 
write. 

His letters, exquisitely penned, rank with 
those of Eugéne Ysaye, and that is high 
praise, as Ysaye is the very prince of letter 
writers. I venture to insert one of Loeffler’s 
here because it treats of the first perform- 
ance of my opera Cyrano, and because it is so 


My Musical Lifé 


(Continued from Page 9) 


wholehearted in its 
praise and so gentle 
but discerning in its 
criticisms of the weak 
spots in my work: 


MEDFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Sunday, 
26 March, 1913. 

Dear Walter: There 
was not a more amazed 
person amongst the 
audience last Thursday 
than your old friend 
here. Having plowed 


away and wallowed in storm for some time on - 


my own one-act play, I know of the difficulties, 
the doubts and hazards that one encounters in 
the business of writing an opera. It is there- 
fore with genuine admiration, that I take off my 
hat and bow low to him, who could write the 
score of Cyrano. It is a masterly accomplish- 
ment oi a treacherous task. I did not see you 
on that exciting night; there having been some 
uncertainty as to my being able to obtain a bed 
on the one o’clock train, I finally had to give up 
the pleasure of going to your house. I press 
your dear old hand now in spirit and in sincere 
admiration. 

Your orchestration sounded superbly. Your 
choruses blended wonderfully with the orches- 
tra and I have no doubt that with a slight 
remaniement and raccourcissement, Cyrano will 
give great joy to many in the future. I under- 
stand that you have already made considerable 
cuts, still do I advise cutting out more. Four 
acts is a long proposition and some of the best 
things come in the last act. But the public 
begins to tire and can no longer thoroughly 
enjoy the beauties of this act. A few things have 
occurred to me besides. In the scene on the 
balcony, I think it is a mistake to let Cyrano 
say what Christien shall repeat to Roxana. 
Is this not what happens in Act III, ‘How 
could I love you more?” and so forth? Wouldit 
not be more expressive to let Cyrano prompt 
his stupid friend in whispering and pantomimic 
gesture? Curiously enough, this scene which 
one would have picked out as ‘made for an 
opera,’ was perhaps the least effective part of 
the opera. After the climb to his lady love, 
everything is again admirable. 

Then, in the last act, I believe if you were to 
shorten Cyrano’s delirium and hasten his death 
somewhat, you would strengthen and heighten 
the final effect of your work. Cyrano dies hard 
and one thinks of the nine-lives-cat-death of 
Tristan! All this may only seem long coming at 
the end of the preceding three intense hours. 
There are really extraordinary effects in this 
final act of yours and one would like to look at 
such a score as yours. Probably, like all telling 
things in this world, your effects are obtained 
through simplest means. 

The whole work is to me a delight on account 
of its real musicianship—a work evolved from a 
highly sensitive, very intelligent brain, that has 
absorbed and assimilated much, without imi- 
tating anybody or anything. 

These are my first sincere impressions of your 
work, to which I will add my sentiments. While 
the musician listened during the hours of the 
performance, the friend in him was carefully 
kept apart. When, however, the musician’s 
heart began beating more and more warmly, 
the friend and the musician became again at one 
in their joy. 

Here also arises the reflection: Where did 
you or where does anybody acquire mastery? 
Do the gifted themselves really know what they 
are doing and is Maeterlinck right when he 
makes Melisande say ‘‘Je ne sais pas ce que je 
sais”? 

A priori I shall always say: There must be 
opera in English—but at present there cannot 
be, as nobody knows how to sing init. The per- 
formance, however, was admirable. Amato was 
superb and so was the orchestra, chorus and old 
Herty! Hats off to him too! 

Kindest regards to Mrs. Damrosch, in which 
Elise joins me. 

Believe me, dear Walter, as ever and more 
proudly than ever, 

Your friend, 
Cu. M. LOEFr_er. 


In 1891 I was asked to give a 
concert for the Orthopedic Hos- 
pital in which my friend Mrs. John 
Hobart Warren was always much 
interested, and in casting about 





for some sensational 
feature which would 
draw the public I con- 
ceived the idea of 
having Eugéne Ysaye 
and Fritz Kreisler 
play the Bach con- 
certo for two violins. 
Ysaye was then at the 
very zenith of his 
career, and Kreisler 
had just come to 
America as a young 












violinist of great at- 
tainments and charm 
and still greater promise for the future. The 
performance of the Bach concerto proved all 
that I had hoped, and after the concert Ysaye 
had supper with meat the old Delmonico’s in 
Madison Square. Ysaye is not only a remark- 
able artist but one of the most brilliant con- 
versationalists I have met, and during the 
supper he proceeded in the most fascinating 
way to analyze himself and Kreisler. 

“T have arrived at the top and from now 
on there will be a steady decrease of my pow- 
ers,” he said. “I have lived my life to the 
full and burned the candle at both ends. For 
some time I shall make up in subtlety of 
phrasing and nuance what my technic as a 
violinist can no longer give, but Kreisler is on 
the ascendant and in a short time he will be 
the greater artist.” 


Saint-Saéns’ Mixed Drink 


C IS not for me to say whether Ysaye’s 
prophecy has come true, but no one who 
has heard him in his prime can forget his 
truly gigantic conception of the Beethoven 
concerto, for instance, and the mastery with 
which he poured out the golden flood of his 
music. 

Perhaps the most important and interest- 
ing great musician of France whom I have 
known was Camille Saint-Saéns, whom I met 
in 1908 when he came to America on a con- 
cert tour. He was at that time seventy years 
of age. His extraordinary vitality and the 
fluency of his playing amazed us all, and 
America outdid itself to honor this venerable 
grand-maiire. I had the great pleasure of 
conducting all of his concerts in New York, 
at which he played his five piano concertos, 
an extraordinary feat for a man of his age. 

I saw him again in Paris during the war in 
the summer of 1918 and reminded him of a 
visit which my father had paid to him in 
1876. “That was not the first time I met 
your father,” he quickly rejoined. “I re- 
member very well meeting him in Weimar in 
1857, while I was visiting Liszt.” 

In 1920 my second daughter, Gretchen, 
was to be married to the son of Judge Fin- 
letter, of Philadelphia. The young people 
had met at Chaumont, France, where Fin- 
letter had been stationed at G. H. Q. 
after the Armistice, while Gretchen and her 
friend, Mary Schieffelin, were there as war 
workers. My daughter agreed enthusiasti- 
cally with my suggestion that the wedding 
should be in Paris after my European tour 
with the orchestra was finished, and this 
highly important event was carried out with 
great success on the seventeenth of June, the 
ceremony being solemnized at the American 
Church and the reception held at my hotel, 
the France et Choiseul in the Rue St. Honoré. 

At four o’clock about a hundred French 
and American friends began to arrive from 
the ceremony at the church. Among these 
was my old friend Madame Nellie Melba, 
who had come over from London for the 
purpose, and Le Grand-M attire Camille Saint- 
Saéns, whom all the hotel employes immedi- 
ately recognized and treated with 
great and fond deference. 

As Saint-Saéns entered the 
courtyard, he turned to me and 
said, rather testily: “Mon cher 
ami, pourquoi est-ce que vous 






‘_ 
Le Aveo’ 


n-avez-pas donné, une de mes symphonies dans 
un de vos concerts a Paris ce printemps?” 

For a moment I was nonplused. We had 
given three concerts in Paris and I had de- 
voted one to the Eroica of Beethoven, and 
the other two to the César Franck D Minor, 
the Mozart Jupiter, and the Dvorak 
New World Symphonies. But Albert 
Spalding, my soloist, had played the Saint- 
Saéns violin concerto, so that his name had 
been represented on our programs. Sud- 
denly the right answer came to me: 

“Cher maitre,” I said, “don’t you know 
that during the war I played your great 
Symphony No. 3 at a gala concert on the 
Féte Nationale at the Salle du Conservatoire 
for the benefit of the Croix Rouge, and here is 
M. Cortot, who playéd the piano part, and 
here is Mlle. Boulanger, who played the 
organ?”’ 

He was completely pacified and was carried 
off in triumph to the buffet by a crowd of 
adoring French musicians. 

Henri Casadesus told me afterward that 
when Saint-Saéns arrived at the buffet he 
said, ‘I am thirsty.” 

“Here is some champagne,” said Casade- 
sus. 

“No. That is too cold.” 

“Well, here is chocolate.” 

“No. That is too hot.’”’ Whereupon he 
took the glass of champagne and poured it 
into the chocolate and drank the mixture 
with evident relish. And he was then eighty- 
two years of age! 

Saint-Saéns had always preserved a great 
adoration for Liszt, who had been one of the 
first musicians to befriend him in his early 
days, and his admiration for the music of 
Liszt had remained much greater than for 
that of Wagner. 

In fact, during the war the majority of the 
French musicians were furious at his chau-* 
vinistic attitude toward Wagner. 

It is told that when Saint-Saéns was still a 
very young man, he called on Liszt one day. 
The servant asked him to wait a few minutes 
as Liszt was engaged in another room. 
Saint-Saéns, seeing a manuscript orchestral 
score on the piano, sat dawn and proceeded 
with his marvelous musicianship to read and 
play it at sight. Suddenly the door opened 
and Liszt and Wagner rushed in, amazed 
at hearing the intricate music of Wagner’s 
Rheingold so splendidly reproduced. Wagner 
had just brought the score to Liszt in order 
to show it to him. 


In the Presence of a Great Master 


AINT-SAENS called at my hotel in Au- 
gust of 1921. He seemed to have grown 
more feeble, but seeing on my piano an edi- 
tion of Beethoven’s piano sonatas edited by 
Von Biilow—with which I always like to 
travel, as I find the playing of these sonatas 
very agreeable and restful between the in- 
evitable irritations—he suddenly bristled up 
and became very angry at a certain rather 
complicated fingering which Bulow had given 
to a piano passage, as his own fingers had not 
been adapted by Nature to rapid playing. 

““This is the way it should be played,” said 
Saint-Saéns, as he sat down at the piano and 
proceeded to let his fingers, still clad in gray 
lisle gloves, run up the keys with incredible 
swiftness, like little gray mice. This extreme 
dexterity of finger never left him. I had 
heard him but a month before at a musical 
given by Widor in his honor and in which 
Saint-Saéns played the piano part in his own 
septet with trumpet. 

His fingers literally ran away with him, 
and every time there was a quick passage 
he accelerated the tempo to such an extent 
that the other players scrambled after him 
as best they could. ; 

He died last winter, at eighty-four years of 
age, and all Paris, governmental, artistic and 
scientific, united in giving him imposing and 
significant obsequies. 

The respect which the young men of 
France have for their old masters is exceed- 
ingly sympathetic. Whenever Saint-Saéns 
appeared among them, they would hover 
around with eager deference, flushing with 
pride as he would say something to the one 
or the other. In fact, Widor, who is perhaps 
twelve years younger than Saint-Saéns, al- 
ways insisted on treating him as if he, 
Widor, were a young, deferential schoolboy 
in the presence of his great master. 


(To be Continued in an Early Issue) 
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With home-made mayonnaise on hand it is easy 
to make many delicious, fancy salad dressings 


Ont Minute MayonnalIseE 


1 egg 
Y teaspoonful salt 
Vg teaspoonful dry mustard 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice or vinegar 
2 cups Wesson Oil 


















Break the whole egg in a bowl. Put in a half tea- 
spoonful each of dry mustard and of salt, with one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Beat these together a 
few seconds with a Dover egg beater. Then slowly 
pour in 2 cups of Wesson Oil, beating it in with 
the other ingredients as it is poured into the bowl. 


Covered and kept in a cool place this mayonnaise will 
keep for a long time without separating. It is an economy 
to make it wp in quantity. Then one is always ready to 
quickly prepare many delicious, fancy dressings. 
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THOUSAND 
ISLAND DRESSING 





1 cupful mayonnaise 
Vé cupful chili sauce 
14 cupful whipped cream 





2 tablespoonfuls chopped sour and 
sweet pickles, or chow chow 


1 chopped pimento 


Combine the ingredients in the 
order given and serve at once. 





Delicious with 
any green salad or 
with eggs, salmon, chicken, ham, 
tongue, 


J 7 celery or asparagus: 
Y 
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RA\HE good-looking 
little Dutch Co- 
lonial house 
shown herewith 
Seems) was designed by 
readers of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL. It is the 
embodiment of the ideas 
age state to us a year ago 
y thousands of women in 
all parts of the country who 
took part in our House Plan 
Contest. From the size of 
the living room to the loca- 
tion of the refrigerator the 
lan is theirs—worked out 
y the architect after the 
most exhaustive study of 
their own sketches and 
demands. - 
It is aservantless house, a “= 
labor-saving house, planned 
for economy in construction 
and in operation, yet provid- 
ing comfortable, cheerful, 
good-looking surroundings. x 
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specimens suggested in the 
garden plan will be given 
such information upon re- 
quest sent to the Architec- 
tural Department of THE 
LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 

As for the interior deco- 

ration, if you are starting 
brand new you have a de- 
lightful and at the same 
time a perplexing experience 
before you. - For of all the 
many kinds of furniture, 
what is the proper style to 
choose, so that the furnish- 
ing of the new home will 
stand the test of time and 
the standards of a future 
beauty? 

You may be sure that 
any of the fine furniture you 
choose will look its best if 
ae first attend to your 

ckgrounds. Before one 
piece of furniture is decided 
on, before one drape is hung, 

















A carefully considered plan 
for landscape gardening is 
shown also on this page, 
and on the next page there are drawings 
giving an ideal furnishing of some of the 
rooms. 

The two-story house is the first of three 
Ideal Small Houses to be presented in the 
JourRNAL. Later will be shown a story- 
and-a-half house of exceedingly attractive 
design, and a bungalow that leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to be desired. 

There must be some inherent charm 
about Dutch Colonial houses, because 
most people like them. Perhaps it’s the 
broad sweep of roof dipping down to touch 
the low walls, and giving the impression of 
stability and homy comfort, or perhaps it’s 
just its quaintness that appeals. At any 
rate, it’s a delightful type of house that 
lends itself to development in clapboard, 
shingles, stone, brick or stucco. 

The house as the architect has drawn it 
for us has a concrete foundation, shingle 
_walls and shingle roof. Its measurements 
are thirty-three feet wide, not including 
the porch, or about forty-four feet with 
the porch, and twenty-five feet deep. 
Ceilings are eight feet high except in the 
unfinished attic where they measure seven 
feet six inches. All the woodwork is fin- 
ished with cream-colored enamel, and the 
walls are plastered for paper except in the 
bathroom, where they are tiled. There are 
hardwood floors throughout. 

A glance at the floor plans shows how 
conveniently the rooms are arranged in 
relation to one another, as well as to the 
entrances and the porch. The kitchen, 
with pantry and breakfast alcove in the 
offset, is compact and cozy. In the cellar 
there is a laundry and a steam-heating 
system. All the plumbing is of modern 
sanitary type. It is estimated that this 
house can be built for about $13,500, de- 
pending of course upon locality and ac- 
cessibility to the materials which enter 
into its structure. In some sections of the 
country the cost might be cut down a 
trifle, but exact figures can only be arrived 
at by consultation with a local contractor. 


cAn-Attractive Garden 


HE garden plan was designed especi- 

ally for the Dutch Colonial house. It 
costs no more to lay out your plot of 
ground systematically and attractively 
than it does to experiment with shrubs 
and plants that are stuck into the earth 
in haphazard fashion. The garden can be 
developed by degrees—shrubs against the 
house this year; a few fruit trees next 
year, and perhaps the hedge started, with 
rapid growers added from time to time. 
Once you start the garden growing you'll 
never tire of the three garden P’s—plan- 
ning, planting and pruning. Anyone in- 
terested in knowing the cost of individual 
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Designed by Ladies’ Home Journal ‘Readers 
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Landscape Gardening by Richardson Wright 
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the walls must be palely 
papered, or hung with can- 
vas and painted, in deep 
grayish cream, putty color or a creamy 
gray. Keep all the room walls as nearly 
one tone as is practicable—without fig- 
ures, borders or decoration. At the most, 
use narrow wooden moldings breaking the 
main wallspaces into panel shapes if more 
formality is desired; at the least, you may 
have the accent of a plain picture mold run 
at the turn of ceilings. Have the wood- 
work painted in ivory or a tone exactly 
matching the color of the walls, unless you 
prefer it waxed the soft brown of light 
walnut. Floors must be light brown, not 
yellow. 


The Ideal Living Room 


if hey living room of this house is a joy 
to furnish because of its ideal propor- 
tion and size. At once the hearth forms 
one of the chief centers of interest, and 
many more centers may be provided as 
bookshelves are installed and tables are 
placed. In a room of this sort, depending 
upon the ‘‘bookiness”’ of the family, any 
number of book-shelf series may be built 
in, to a height of about four feet, thus add- 
ing an enrichment of color to the walls 
and an atmosphere of friendly coziness to 
the room when the books are in place. 
Bookshelves may be built in this room in 
any or all of the following spaces: At the 
extreme ends of the two long walls as they 
join the wall holding the fireplace; in the 
wall space between the arch leading to 
the stairs and the door into the dining 
room; and following the right-angled wall 
between the coat closet and the door open- 
ing into the sun porch. A small table hold- 
ing a lamp may be placed in front of the 
window and bookshelves on each side of 
the hearth. 

On each side of the fireplace there should 
be an easy-chair, placed so that it looks 
well. Between the windows on the long 
side of the living room there should be 
placed the sofa, from which point there 
will be a fine view of the hearth. Against 
each arm of the sofa there should be a 
semicircular end-table holding a lamp, 
which will encroach a bit on the window 
space. Between the vestibule door and the 
first window, a desk and chair. 

Then comes the decision as to where the 
principal table shall be placed. If there is 
a baby grand piano it will be delightful in 
the corner of the room opposite the vesti- 
bule door; but if it is not necessary to 
find space for a musical instrument, this 
corner under discussion will be just the 
position for the principal table, which 
must of course hold a lamp. Two chairs 
may be set here too—the table pushed 
back against the longest wall, the chairs 
grouped around it. In the space between 
the hallway arch and the doorway into the 
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DRAWINGS BY LURELLE GUILD 


dining room, a table of the proper size may be placed, if 
desired; also another chair. In the-event that the other 
position mentioned for the principal table is not possible, 
this space may be used instead. So much for the room’s 
arrangement. And now for the furniture itself. ; 

The sofa should be overstuffed, plain of line, and not too 
important-looking. For the two chairs in front of the hearth, 
just the right mixture of line and weight, grace and sturdi- 
ness has been seen to in their selection—one an upholstered 
William and Mary, the other a delicately designed Queen 
Anne overstuffed wing. The upholstery coverings of the 
sofa and these two chairs should not be alike, but should 
blend. A very heavy printed linen, which will wear as well 
and as long as any other material without showing signs of 
shabbiness, having a colorful design on a black ground, is 
suggested for the sofa covering. For the wing, printed linen 
in the front, with a back of black velours studded with brass 
nails at the edge turn-in. The William and Mary chair may 
be upholstered in a lightweight sapphire-blue frizette; this 
chair has carved walnut arms, legs and cross stretchers. 

By the time the living room is completed, there should be 
possibly seven chairs. Among suitable and worthwhile 
types are found the Coxwell chair of not too large a size, a 
tall-backed wooden Windsor, an overstuffed chair conform- 


‘ing to the general lines of the sofa and upholstered in taupe, 


a partially upholstered chair of Adam or Hepplewhite de- 
sign, and for the desk an armless Chippendale chair for 
distinction. 

Mahogany and walnut wood may be used together in 
this room, also a bit of painted and lacquered furniture. Two 
of the small tables, for instance, may be painted; or a console 
and its mirror, which may be placed in the small wall space 
at the right of the vestibule door on entering the living room. 
The desk should be of antiqued mahogany, copied from the 
old original Governor Winthrop desk, with brass-handled 
drawer fronts, claw and ball feet, and which may be bought 
for $95 to $115, depending upon size and width. For friend- 
liness, get a gateleg table. A fine one may be bought in 
mahogany for about $40. If this is used in the larger space, 
the leaves may be opened out; if in the smaller space near 
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A comfortable chair on each side of the fireplace. 


the dining-room door, one leaf may be folded down with 
this side of the table pushed back against the wall. 

The best choice of a rug would be a seamless chenille or a 
seamed Wilton in taupe color, quite plain and distinctive, 
and which will be found to be serviceable. The rug may be 
about a nine by eighteen size, or even smaller; or two 
smaller rugs may be used. The curtains for the living room, 
as well as for the rest of the house, are of colored silk gauze, 
or a lightweight colored plain fadeless material not of silk. 
These curtains are made in the form of glass curtains, 
reaching from the inside top of the windows to the sills, 
with a four-inch hem top and bottom, a one-inch hem at the 
sides. These curtains are attached to the narrow brass rod 
by means of small curtain hooks, sewed at intervals of four 
inches on the back of the top hem, down out of sight. A 
slight fullness, in the form of three little pleats, is laid over 
the spot where each hook is to be sewed. The curtains are 
cut wide enough to draw together at night, and neither win- 
dow shades nor overdrapes are required, though overdrapes 
of a heavy material, such as poplin, rep, heavy silk, vel- 
veteen or velours, may be added when desired. These 
colored glass curtains are very pretty when seen from the 
outside of the house, as well as in the interior of the rooms. 
Colors suggested are maize, greenish blue—the color of glazed 
pottery, changeable light old blue and gold, or tan changing 
with blue, a plain gold or silver fadeless material, truly the 
color of cloth-of-gold or silver, but managed with the sheen 
of artificial silk fabrics that dre guaranteed to wear 
for years. If one of these colors is used throughout the 
house, a great deal of color variety may yet be obtained in 
individual rooms by overdrapes, upholsteries, and accessories 
such as lamp shades, pottery, and so on. 

It will be noticed that a very well-designed dining room 
opens from the living room. If a suite is used in this room 
it must be a good one; and how good it is can nearly always 
be told by the chairs, for there is no surer way of tagging the 
worth of a dining suite than by the shape and line of these 
seemingly least important pieces. Copied and adapted 
from a superfine modern suite showing Sheraton influence, 
there comes this delightful new suite in mahogany or walnut 


A dining-room suite in mahogany. or walnut; Sheraton influence. 


that may be bought at less than half the cost of the modern 
original, and which would be ideal in this dining room. There 
is a table with oval corners, a sideboard of graceful lines 
proving its period inspiration, a wooden-doored cupboard 
for china or silver, and chairs that have real dignity, with 
their low strap-ladder backs, their grace of line and fine 
drawing. The cupboard and buffet are especially noticeable 
for their typical Sheraton handles and for the simulated 
drawer effect on the upper doors of the cupboard and the 
side doors of the buffet. 

A two-toned Wilton rug in gray, or a Chinese Oriental 
rug predominantly gold colored, would enhance the charm 
of the dining room. Curtains of printed linen or silk, black 
grounded, may be used for side drapes over the colored 
draw-glass curtains, if desired. Porcelain china showing a 
design predominantly yellow is suggested, to be used with 
= pewter or silver; and a mirror may be hung over the 

ulfet. 

The placing of the furniture is extremely simple. Four of 
the six chairs may remain pushed up to the table; the other 
two flank the buffet on the long wabvalen wall opposite the 
bay window. The cupboard stands in the wall space be- 
tween the bay window and the single window, pushed flat 
against the wall. A tea cart may stand between the bay 
window and the living-room wall, if desired. 

Instead of furnishing the bedrooms with full suites, it is 
suggested that furniture of the modern Colonial type be 
bought in the number of pieces actually needed. This may 
be added to from time to time. The two or three bedrooms 
may be furnished in this manner, or only the one large room 
may be so treated, with painted furniture elsewhere. By 
buying Colonial pieces as they can be afforded, a very hand- 
some room will at last result. First a double bed, or a pair, 
selected for their low posts; and a good chest of drawers, 
with the mirror bought separately, will be all that is actually 
required, with the addition of a wicker chair or so. But by 
and by, as a lowboy dressing table is acquired, perhaps a 
highboy, a gate-leg table of small size and two Empire 
Colonial chairs, you see you really are achieving a room 
worth having. 





dingily colored hallway, where the light flickers uncertainly 
from the newel post, with an entirely different effect that 
may be obtained in this same hall if it were done over in 
ivory and gray, with ivory and mahogany stairs and 
balustrade, with a plain jade green Wilton rug laid on the 
gleaming brown floor, and two medium-sized seven-branch 
brass candlesticks, holding lighted candles, sh#aing from the 
oblong console table and reflecting in the Adam mirror hung 
above them on the wall. 

A hall treatment such as this spells distinction as well as 
a cordial welcome, and the underlying principle of it can be 
duplicated in any hall, even if other furniture, other color 
schemes and other candlesticks are substituted to suit indi- 
vidual needs. 

Then, of course, you will give your parties in the living 
room by candlelight. Eight candles distributed here and 
there in a moderately large room create a very beautiful and 
adequate light; but more candles, or fewer, may be used as 
one wishes. Try a candlelight party just once, and you will 
need nothing more to convince you of the charm and beauty 
and color, the incentive for everyone to be sparkling and 
gay; and you may be sure that these parties of yours will 
soon be famed for their originality and the good time every- 
one has. The same may be said of a candlelit dining room. 
Dinner parties are sure to be a success if the guests are made 
to feel at home immediately by being invited into this 
gleaming silvery room entirely lighted by friendly, bobbing, 
unshaded candles. 

Candles need not be kept for gala occasions entirely, how- 
ever. One of their happiest uses may be found in making 
possible the unexpected, unplanned-for candlelit hour. 
When friends drop in by chance of an evening, light the 
candles for them and draw up chairs to the hearth, and you 
will be surprised at the inspiring quality of the conversa- 
tion that will follow. Then when you are alone, or when 


By ©andlelight 


(Continued from Page 22) 


there is no one by but the family, light the candles at twi- 
light time for a restful half-hour or so that will act as a 
refreshing interlude between the busy day and the long 
evening to come. 

Candlesticks and candles have many different aspects. 
You may have great tall stately ones, or cunning little low 
ones, but in every case they should be chosen for their 
decorative qualities, whether their price is little or great. 
Brass candlesticks are possibly the most popular, owing to 
the many attractive shapes and prices that may be found in 
this medium, but they should be plain and shaped in the 
colonial spirit to be successful; they may be as short or as 
tall as desired, and may include, besides the regular candle- 
sticks with which everyone is familiar, the low saucer shape 
and the formal seven-branch. Copper candlesticks are 
sometimes to be found in the saucer shape with.a-handle. 

Wooden candlesticks are most often found in mahogany, 
and these are usually very good-looking and comparatively 
inexpensive. They follow the general idea of the most 
familiar brass candlestick, except that their turnings are 
heavier, as befits the lighter substance. They also may be 
found in the saucer shape, with the upturned, bell-shaped 

lass chimney of colonial days. But other wooden sticks may 
fe beautiful too; these are the Italian polychromed, when 
not too ornately gilded and colored, and the spindled birch 
or walnut stick that is given either a waxed or a painted 
finish. These may be very tall and imposing for the living- 
room mantel or for the hall. 


Wrought iron for candlesticks has become quite deserv- 
edly popular, and as such should receive consideration. 
Mantel or table height is as interesting as floor height, and 
of course much less expensive. Both are desirable. China 
candlesticks should not be used, but instead a very stunning 
and decorative color reproduced in pottery may be con- 
sidered if desired in table sticks or wall sconces. Plain glass 
candlesticks are inoffensive, but it seems a shame to waste so 
much opportunity for a finer effect by using them. Candle- 
sticks of wrought iron, brass, copper, mahogany, poly- 
chrome, wood painted and decorated in the modern spirit, 
walnut, and sometimes pottery in brilliant turquoise green 
or in orange, are suitable for use in the formal parts of the 
house; while for the bedrooms we may have a wide choice 
among sticks of brass, mahogany, decorated wood and pot- 
tery, with a preference always for the shorter, more delicate 
designs. 

The candles themselves sometimes prove a Waterloo. 
People make the mistake of thinking that the candles that 
are fancy must be better than those that are plain, because 
forsooth they cost more. But it is not so. You cannot get 
candles that are too plain. The short tallow candles, as 
creamy as wax, and made to burn four hours, can be bought 
quite inexpensively by the box, and as a rule these content 
me for all my candlesticks. Occasionally when very festive 
I get those long ones, twelve inches or more, round and 
tapering gradually narrower at the wick end, like hand- 
dipped candles. They are undecorated, as all candles should 
be, not ribbed, round rather than square, but they may be a 
rich decorative color, if you occasionally hunger for a change. 
Never forget, when buying your candles, to shun pretty 
colors like pink and blue, decorations and fancy business, 
— sides, ribs and twists. If you have succumbed to none 
of these temptations your candles will be beautiful, whether 
you buy tallow or wax. 
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“Shopping” 
for the best pictures 


HIS idea of shopping for their photoplays is gradually and surely 
taking hold of people. 
Just the way they shop for suits, rugs or motor cars. 
It may seem strange to shop for such a romantic thing as a modern 
picture but good business methods turn out as well in buying enter- 
tainment as in buying anything else. 


When you buy an automobile that bears the proud brand-name of 
one of the greatest firms in the industry you are sure of the finest. 


Why? The name. 

When you go to a theatre which is showing a motion picture made 
by the foremost concern in the industry you are sure you are in for 
a great time. 

Why? The name, Paramount. 

Not only by the title but by the brand-name do the best theatres 
everywhere announce them—it is the pride of delivering the best. 


Go “shopping” and get Paramount. 


aramount ch cata 


it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town 
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A few of Paramount’s 
“Famous 41” 
Fall and Winter, 1922 


Cecil B. De Mille’s 
**Manslaughter”’ 

With Thomas Meighan 
Leatrice Joy and Lois Wilson 
By Alice Duer Miller 
Adapted by Jeanie Macpherson 


““The Old Homestead”’ 
ce Theodore Roberts 
A James Cruze Production 
Adapted from Denman bie me A s a AY saw A by 
Perley Poore Sheehan and Frank 
Scenario by Julien Josephson 


Cosmopolitan’s 
“The Valley of Silent Men” 
By James Oliver Curwood 
With Alma Rubens 
Directed by Frank Borzage 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
o Have and To Hold” 
With Betty Compson and Bert Lytell 
y Mary Johnston 
pae...A.. by Ouida Bergere 


Cosmopolitan’s 
“The Face in the Fog” 

By Jack Boyle. With Lionel Barrymore, 
Seena Owen and all star cast, including 
Lowell Sherman 
Directed by Alan Crosland 
William De Mille’s 
**Clarence”’ 

With Wallace Reid, 

Agnes Ayres and May McAvoy 
By Booth Tarkington 
Screen play by Clara Beranger 


Gloria Swanson in 
“The Impossible Mrs. Bellew’”’ 
A Sam Wood Production 
By David Lisle. Adaptation by Percy Heath 
and Monte M. Katterjohn 


Thomas Meighan in 
George Ade’s 
“‘Back Home and Broke” 
Directed by Alfred Green 


George Fitzmaurice’ s 
**Kick In 
With Betty Compson, Bert Lytell, 
May McAvoy 
By Willard Mack 
Scenario by Ouida Bergere 


Some New 
Paramount Pictures 
Coming in 1923 


Pola Negri in 
George Fitzmaurice’s 
**Bella Donna”’ 
By Robert Hichens 
Supported by Conway Tearle and Conrad Nagel 
Scenario by Ouida Bergere 
Presented by Hamilton Theatrical Corp. 


George Melford’s “‘ Java Head”’ 
By Joseph Hergesheimer 
With Leatrice Joy, Jacqueline Logan 
and George Fawcett 
Scenario by Waldemar Young 


James Cruze’s “‘The Covered Wagon” 
By Emerson Hough 
With Lois Wilson 
Produced by the director of 
“The Old Homestead” 
Scenario by Jack Cunningham 


Cecil B. De Mille’s 
Great New Production 
As yet untitled 
By Jeanie Macpherson 


y 
With Milton Sills, Elliott Dexter, Theodore Kosloff, 


a Q. Nilsson, Pauline Jaron 


An Allan Dwan Production 
“The Glim: of the Moon” 
With Bebe Daniels 
By Edith Wharton 
Scenario by Edfrid Bingham 


William De Mille’s ‘‘Grumpy” 

With Theodore Roberts and May McAvoy 
From the play by Horace Hodges and T. Wygney 
Percyval. Screen play by Clara Beranger 
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TREO 
GIRDLE 


The all-elastic corsel 


A Surprise 
For You! 


F you want a delightful sur- 
prise—try on a Treo Girdle. 
Then—forthe first time—you will 
realize the full style possibilities 
of your figure. You will be charm- 
ed with the supple, youthful lines, 
the grace and poise it imparts to 
you. You will be enthusiastic over 
the extra becomingness it gives 
to your pretty new dresses. 

That is why fashionable mo- 
distes all recommend the Treo 
All Elastic Corset. They know it 
shows the present styles to the 
best advantage. 

Only the Treo Girdle has the 
*‘Feature Strip”’ of elastic at the 
top which holds in the diaphragm 
and supports the small of the back, 
two very important functions that 
a corset should exercise for physi- 
cal reasons, as well as for style. 
In addition, the Treo has the 
“Anchor Band” of elastic at the 
waist which prevents the girdle 
from slipping up or sliding down. 
Don’t forget these exclusive fea- 
tures that distinguish the Treo 
from conventional models. 

The Treo Girdle is made EN- 
TIRELY of the best surgical elastic 
web, and there is no lacing what- 
ever. That insures both comfort 
and perfect fit. It allows a grace- 
fulfreedom of motion, yet prevents 
the figure from spreading. That is 
what makestheTreoidealfordanc- 
ing, evening, street and sport wear. 


Lengths and styles of Treo Girdles vary to 
suit individual preferences. And prices range 
from $3.50 to $15. Be sure you get the genu- 
ine Treo Girdle. Dealers everywhere sell the 
Treo—if your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us for illustrated booklet of styles. 


Manufactured by 
TREO COMPANY, INC. 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Address 
Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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EING busy 
does not 
mean _ be- 


ing businesslike 
in what you ac- 
complish, any 
more than being 
leisurely means 
being lazy. Of 
course there are 
some persons 
who do their 
work under pres- 
sure, full steam 
ahead with the 
throttle down. 








A.J. 
TREMBATH- 


My friend was 
more or less “‘in- 
cog.”’ on her holi- 
days, trying to 
get one week of 
complete free- 
dom from the 
phone and from 
committees be- 
fore the strenu- 

















osities of the fall 














But my experi- 
ence of men and 
their ways has 
led me to decide 
that the deliber- 
ate, almost cas- 
ual poise of body 
and mind makes 


gram than the speed-up type. Yet, partly 
due to the fact that Dickens liked bustling 
little heroines of active, kindly, conscientious 
manners, partly to the “little busy bee” 
theory of the Victorian nursery, and partly 
because the clergymen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury dwelt overmuch on the heinousness of 
hiding the talent in a napkin and burying it, 
the virtues of Martha and even her faults 
have been popularized, greatly to the bene- 
fit of sanitariums and nerve specialists and 
the newer religious cults, such as Westernized 
Theosophy and Americanized New Thought. 

I know that there are many Christians 
who stand up for Martha. They say: “What 
would Our Lord have done, or Mary either, 
or the household of Lazarus, if there had not 
been a Martha to cumber herself with much 
serving. It was all well enough for Mary to 
be interested in what her friend and Master 
was saying, but who was to get the dinner?” 


cA Deterrent of Restfulness 


ELL, as Solomon remarked, there is 

a time for everything—laughter and 
tears, speech and silence, eating and fasting, 
business and pleasure; and if one reads that 
story of Jesus in the house of Lazarus rightly, 
that was not a time for company meals, or 
strenuous hospitality, or much coming and 
going of guests; it was decidedly not a time 
for bustle, but for solemn last words. 

It is quite evident that that house was not 
only a safe refuge for Jesus from His ene- 
mies up to the morning of the day in which 
He went to Jerusalem for the last great act of 
His earthly career, but it was also a place of 
rest and recuperation, more like home than 
any other place to Him in the last three years 
of His life. Lazarus, whom He is said to have 
loved, must have had much to do with that 
feeling of security, bodily and mental. 

But for a tired and immensely sought- 
after and at the same time threatened Man, 
a bustling, cumbered woman would be a de- 
terrent of restfulness in the house, no matter 
how kind were her intentions. And to a 
Teacher who had the briefest days in which 
to finish His message and impress His good 
tidings that were to be passed on to all man- 
kind, the coming and going and the inter- 
ruptions of a woman who put feeding her 
guests before comprehending them would 
have maddened most sensitive souls into a 
sharp rebuke. Jesus was very gentle with 
her about her well-meaning, unimaginative 
activity, but He placed that particular form 
of busy bustle in its true place. He made it 
look what it is—foolish! For such hurry of 
activity betrays a lack of thought rather than 
a thoughtful preparation; it involves less 
sympathy in one’s helpfulness and more self- 
will than is quite compatible with real 
kindness. To bustle about one’s work for 
others is well-meaning, but not quite well- 
meaning enough. 

I came across a letter from an old relative 
of mine rebuking his daughter-in-law for too 
frequent a use of the pronoun “I” in her tale 
of the week’s strenuous doings. Pinned to it 
was an answer which she had evidently had 


| The Fteinousness of Bustle 


‘a better accomplishment of the day’s pro- 


the grace not to send him, and in which she 
stood up for herself and her frank revela- 
tions of how much had hung on her activi- 
ties. She had missed his point, I thought, 
as I read both letters and considered her 
after-life and the accent that she had un- 
consciously placed on the very trait that he 
detected as her besetting weakness. 

She killed herself in the end by overdoing 
her own part in the program of her life, and 
that too by a sort of innocent bustle of self- 
importance that was always kindly, gener- 
ally apropos and yet never the duty that she 
supposed it to be. She used herself too much, 
and she used too many gestures in using 
herself, to keep the balance between what 
needed to be done and what was best left 
undone—by her at least. She was intemper- 
ate of action. She accomplished a great deal, 
but with an immense waste of vitality and 
considerable loss of power from a lack of 
composure in the doing. 

I remember that, when motors first be- 
came common, a maker of automobiles gave 
me a catch sentence to use on chauffeurs 
whom I wished to impress with my knowl- 
edge of cars and of their potentialities. The 
question was Greek to me, but it always had 
a salutary effect on a chauffeur. After he 
heard it he ceased to use his cutout as though 
it were part of the legitimate noise of a car, 
and he discoursed to me on the parts as 
though I were a fellow mechanic. 

What I asked him was: ‘How low can 
you throttle down on high?” 

Now that I know what it means, I ask it of 
myself sometimes with regard to my own 
physical and mental power of concentration: 
“How serenely can you do a hard thing 
well?” 

Fortunately for the future, the great ma- 
jority of the oncoming generation hate bus- 
tle. They hate it not on any ethical grounds, 
but from sheer dislike of brag or anything 
approaching self-importance. They have cer- 
tain ideals upon which they consciously or 
unconsciously fashion themselves, and among 
the older generation the man or the woman 
who comes nearest in poise to that ideal has 
for them the most potent influence. 


“Resting from What?” 


ye WEAR one’s responsibilities lightly 
a 


nd to carry one’s burdens easily—or at 
least with no surface sign of fatigue or dis- 
quietude—stirs the deep approval of youth. 
The sort of self-control where you cannot de- 
tect the control is to them the high mark of 
achievement. And though I was brought up 
in the opposite school of idealism—the 
“busy bee’ school—I confess a person 
who keeps cool has my unalloyed approval. 
To a certain type of old-fashioned worker, 
however, the heart at leisure and the mind 
apparently untrammeled has a look of indo- 
lence that it irks them not to rebuke. 
Last summer up in the Adirondacks I took 
a woman of the modern school of activity— 
a serene-fronted, cool-headed, leisurely doer 
of great things—up to see a country woman 
whose day began at 5 A.m. with the cows, 
and ended at 8 p.m. with the last dish washed. 


electionscame on 
full tilt. 

Nevertheless, 
she had been fol- 
lowed to that 
distant valley by 
messages of every 
sort of import, 
from that of a 
delegation asking 
that she see the 
President on a 
matter of life or 
death, to that of a request from the gov- 
ernor as to naming the appointees on a party 
commission, as well as a hurry call from her 
office that she answer an attack on her policy 
in the newspapers. She was obliged to shake 
off her holiday feelings and buckle down to 
more than one pivotal decision during that 
first twenty-four hours, but so great was her 
power of looking reposeful and of acting care- 
free that when she was seated on the porch 
of the farmhouse, gazing off at the wide 
views and discussing the pleasures and pen- 
alties of winter up in those remote highlands, 
it was difficult to connect her with any one 
episode of her real life. 

Indeed, as I saw her sturdy hostess eying 
her immaculate, white simplicity there in 
the rough old rocker, taking in the hint of 
wealth and the luxurious fitness of her ap- 
pearance with just a suspicion of ironic crit- 
icalness, I said: ‘She is resting up here! 
It’s her first holiday this whole summer.” 

“Resting from what?” our hostess said 
with a derisive little chuckle, the shrewd 
irony deepening in her face. 


The Majesty of Calmness 


LL that she was resting from was the last 
thing my guest would have cared to have 
explained before her, so I let the question go 
unanswered, and as we presently sauntered 
off down the hill road I felt sure we left a 
quizzical skeptic in our wake. To this day 
my friend the farmer’s wife probably thinks 
I brought one of the “idle rich” up to her 
doorstep for a glimpse of country simplicity 
and country contentment in the midst of 
hard labor. Of the two women, even in 
point of hours of work, it is impossible to 
judge which is under the greater strain. The 
days of the town woman begin about the 
time the other is through her breakfast, but 
they end much later. Part of the country 
woman’s method is never to seem through 
with what is to be done, whereas the other 
has the air of never being interrupted in any- 
thing of importance. The easy attitude is 
logically carried out in all she does. 

Her mind rests easily hospitable to a new 
idea; she is as restful in her composed sym- 
pathy as an open fire. There is also some- 
thing of the mystic, the being ready for the 
imposition of a Way and of Counsels of 
Strength from unseen sources. In fact, there 
is nothing of Martha about her. But there is 
much of Mary—the power to wait and listen, 
the faculty of drawing out opinions, the cau- 
tion of an imagination that guesses a vista 
ahead, the simplicity that recognizes good- 
ness, a sort of calm conviction that both ex- 
cites and yet ignores captious criticism. 

It is a good sign for the future, I think, 
that the youth of today admires these traits 
and the persons that exemplify them. For 
our souls’ sake as well as for our bodies’ sake, 
we need to use our imaginations more for 
those about us and our executive ability less. 
We need io iove our friends better and our 
own wz.y of helping them less. 
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Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 


The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy it in 
the convenient, ten-bar carton. 





1922 
els & Co. 
Philadelphia 


| ere’ a hea th-insurance 


po Icy for you 


KELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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On the other side 
of this wrapper are 
printed simple di- 
rections for getting 
cleaner, whiter, 
more sanitary 
clothes. And with 
the utmost ease and 

safety. 


Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry soap. It 
washes clothes so completely clean there isn’t the slightest 
attraction left for germs. Not mere cleanliness, but 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 

Those little dirt-patches where germs feed and breed may be 
invisible to the naked eye, but the real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
finds and flushes them out. Its work done, the naptha vanishes, 
leaving the clothes clean, sweet and sanitary. 

Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for the heavier, 
dirtier pieces. Remember, it “washes everything washable; 
cleans everything cleanable.” And the results are agreeably 
surprising ! 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these 
great cleaners. Clothes are washed hygienically clean. That’s 
why Fels-Naptha is “health insurance.” Start using it today. 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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Onernlales 


a woodland wooing 


Brrr wisest of 
women in the pursuit of 
beauty, bathed one day ina rose 
girt pool. Her skin was as satin, 
damask pink, for every day she 
applied a blossom-scented 
cream of supreme purity and 
cleansing virtue. And the king, 
looking forth from a window of 
his palace, perceived that she 
outrivalled the wood nymphs 
inloveliness. Great was hislove 
and swift his wooing—in token 
of which Bathsheba gained a 
throne. 


The skin of the modern maid 
gains new refreshment and a 
firmer, softer texture from the 
Oriental-perfumed cleansing- 
ness of 


Cl leur 


COLD 
CREAM 


twauzes 4 75C ana $1.00 






In Oriental Crystal Jar 
Also Jafleur Vanishing Cream 
Say ‘‘Vantine’s’’ at Drug Stores, Gift Shops 
and Departments that feature the newest 
and best in Oriental Perfumes and Scented 
Toilet Novelties; or, if unobtainable at your 
dealer’s, send us his name and the price. 


r 2 
The Buddha of Perfumes 


Oriental Perfumes 
Toilet Waters 
Boudoir Requisites 
Temple Incenses 


2 


68 Hunters Point Avenue 
L. I. City, N. Y. 
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Cfuel ve Tests of (haracter 


evil one. Plenty of folk, however, having 
decided concerning popular amusements that 
they are right, forget that there is still a 
further question to be faced: How much 
time and attention do they deserve? 

“Mr. Jones,” said an effusive youth, “is 
the most wonderful man I ever knew. He 
remembered every card that I held at bridge 
last week!” To which a girl with a level head 
answered: “Has it ever occurred to you that 
Mr. Jones is forty-five years old, and that he 
doesn’t know anything else?” The trouble 
with Mr. Jones is one of our commonest 
maladies. If one wishes to describe the dis- 
ease in prose, one might say that in a world 
where the spa: of life is short, the energy of 
life limited, the needs of men appalling, the 
finest privileges of life enriching, Mr. Jones 
is making an ineffable fool of himself with 
trivial preoccupation. If one wishes the same 
truth stated in poetry, probably Emerson 
has succeeded best: 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 
I,in my pleachéd garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


Iv 


HE seriousness of this problem involved 
in putting first things first is not, how- 
ever, adequately represented by folk like 
Mr. Jones or the young people in Rome or 
the chatterers on the Fifth Avenue bus. A 
young lad in Brooklyn was almost given up 
in despair by his mother because he seemed 
addicted to trash, enjoying nothing so much 
as cheap cigarettes to smoke and cheap tales 
to read. Then a librarian got hold of him. 
“What do you like to read?” he asked. 
“Detective stories.” 
“Have you ever read Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich’s Story of a Bad Boy? It is one of the 


- best detective stories ever written,” said the 


librarian. 

So the boy took the book home and, re- 
taining it a week longer than he usually kept 
books, returned it, saying: “‘That is the best 
book I ever read. Got any more?” 

The librarian was also a field lecturer in 
geology, and along with feeding the boy bet- 
ter and better books, he gained his consent to 
go with him on a field trip with his class. At 
the foot of the Palisades he began telling 
about the long leisureliness of God laying the 
foundation of the earth, when he saw the 
boy, legs apart, arms akimbo, eyes protrud- 
ing with amazed interest. 

Going home the lad sidled up to him. “I 
never heard anything like that in all my life. 
Are there any books about it?” 

So he began reading geology and, to make 
a long story short, that lad, once absorbed in 
trash, is now professor of geology in a great 
university. 

The tragedy of preoccupation, however, 
is often caused, not by flippant triviality, 
but by life’s ordinary and necessary business. 
The cause of alarm about Niagara Falls has 
been simply that business has been drawing 
off a little stream here and another little 
stream there until through many small dis- 
persions the cataract which the Indians 
called ‘Thundering Water” may in the end 
leave only bare and ugly rock. 


a is doing that to people as well 
as to Niagara. The problem may be in- 
tensified in modern times, but it is not new. 
The Greeks had a proverb, ‘‘Zeus frowns 
upon the overbusy.”’ The Master himself 
told a story about men who, being absorbed 
in a farm, in a newly purchased team of oxen 
or in a freshly established home, missed the 
greatest opportunity of their lives. 

The consequences of this sort of preoccu- 
pation are often pathetic. An American once 
stormed through one of the great European 
galleries of art. He sniffed at this picture an 
instant; he sniffed an instant at that; and 
then he stormed out. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


But before he went he turned on the ven- 
erable attendant at the door and said: ‘Not 
a thing here worth seeing—not a thing!” 

To which the attendant replied, “If you 
please, sir, these pictures are no longer on 
trial—the spectators are.” 

One is tempted at first to laugh at that 
dull-eyed visitor, then to berate him, but at 
last one ends by feeling sorry for him. He 
doubtless was a very busy man. He had 
started with normal capacities to appreciate 
the finest gifts of life, but, preoccupied with 
many tasks, he had lost through atrophy the 
power to love the highest when he saw it. 





One result of this absorbing material busi- 
ness which so crowds out attention to the 
things of the spirit is the appalling vulgarity 
of our personal and public life. We forget 
that while we may not be able to create those 
forms of beauty which will last forever, we 
have another ability which is almost as won- 
derful: We can love them when they are 
created, we can rejoice in them and grow 
rich because of them. So Browning makes 
his Cleon say: 


I have not chanted verse like Homer, no— 

Nor swept string like Ter pander, no—nor carved 
And painted men like Phidias and his friend ; 
I am not great as they are, point by point. 
But I have entered into sympathy 

With these four, running these into one soul, 
Who, separate, ignored each other’s art. 

Say, is it nothing that I know them all? 


We do not deliberately decide to lose all 
this beauty from our lives—the best books, 
the best music, the best art; we are simply 
busy. There are so many other things which 
press upon us with urgent clamor to be done 
that we let the best things go. In the end, for 
all the money that we make, we are like the 
Mohammedan beggars on the steps of Saint 
Sophia in Constantinople, standing with 
their backs to the great mosque, careless of 
its history, its symbolism, its beauty, crying 
“‘Baksheesh! Baksheesh!”’ 


3 


HE climax of this test’s application 

concerns a deeper matter than the lost 
esthetic values in which excessive busyness 
results. It concerns some of our lost moral 
and religious values. The problem of the 
family, for example, would be in a fair way 
toward solution if fathers and mothers would 
once more put first things first in their rela- 
tionships with their children. 

One of the troubles with this much berated 
younger generation is not primarily with 
this younger generation at all, but with the 
older generation. What the younger gen- 
eration needs is not so much critics as exam- 
ples. ‘“‘When my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Boy Scouts will take 
me up”’—such is the rendering given to an 
ancient Psalm by an observant watcher of 
our family life. For fathers and mothers, pre- 
occupied with many tasks, have farmed their 
children out to any agency from school and 
scout troop to a summer camp, where they 
can be rid of their responsibility. They use 
these helps, not as helps, but as substitutes 
for the family life. 

A father, whose son had been dropped 
from several schools and colleges and who 
confessed that he knew nothing whatever 
about.the boy, recently brought him to an- 
other college and demanded that, as a quid 


pro. quo for money given, that institution 
should assume the problem of his son. “I 
am a very busy man,” he said, ‘‘and I have 
no time to attend to him.” 

The trouble with that father is not lack of 
time. He has time to do those things which 
he considers essential. His difficulty is that 
he thinks some things are more important 
than caring about his son, that some entrust- 
ments are more sacred than that. 

Once, in the gray of a winter dawn, an 
early riser watched a stooped and aged 
woman groping about a building in process 
of construction, picking up bits of lath and 
sawed-off ends of lumber. It was a pathetic 
sight to see a woman reduced to the offscour- 
ings of the wood for fire to warm her house- 
hold. But even more pathetic is it to see the 
finest relationships of human life, our friends, 
our families, and at last our God, seeking 
around the main business of our days for 
the scraps and left-overs of our attention. 
We give the logwood of our life to secondary 
matters; to the highest we give the chips. 


we than anything else one suspects 
that this is at the root of irreligion. It 
is not scepticism, but preoccupation, which 
generally makes the innermost relationships 
of a man’s soul with God of no account. The 
highest is in us all. At times it flames up and 
we know that we are not dust but spirit, and 
that in fellowship with the Spiritual Life, 
from whom we came, is our power and our 
peace. But many a man who has known the 
meaning and the might of this relationship 
has largely lost it, not because theoretically 
he has disbelieved, but because practically he 
has crowded it out. 

“‘Sometime,’’ the man says, “I will attend 
to these deepest and finest relationships.” 

Meanwhile he picks up his life as a foot- 
ball runner does the ball and speeds across 
the field. He does not notice the ground 
across which he runs; his eyes are set upon 
the goal. He has no present; he has only a 
future. The most enriching relationships of 
life, from family love and friendship to re- 
ligious faith, offer their best to him, but he 
runs by. “Sometime,” he says. 

That time never comes; it never will 
come. What he needs most to learn is that 
the days are not a football field to be run 
over, but gardens to be tilled, and that, if 
tilled well, they can grow now the things of 
which heaven is made. “Carpe diem,’’ said 
the Latins—“Seize the day.”” Some people 
who for many years have been doing the 
opposite, crowding out the best by preoccu- 
pation and postponement, might well begin 
a new year with the single resolution to put 
first things first. 


)R the ultimate trouble with preoccupa- 

tion is that it takes no account of the 
flight of time. Someone has figured human 
life as covering the span of a single day’s 
waking hours from six in the morning until 
ten at night. Then if a man is twenty years 
old, it is ten o’clock in the morning with him; 
if he is thirty, it is high noon; if he is forty, it 
is two in the afternoon; if he is sixty, it is six 
in the evening. So the day passes and the 
enriching experiences which fellowship with 
the Highest offers us are lost, not because we 
deliberately discard them, but because our 
time and attention are preéngaged. 

The famous Bargello portrait of Dante 
was lost for years. Men knew there was such 
a portrait, but they did not know where it 
was. Then an artist, resolved on finding it, 
started his search with the room where tradi- 
tion had located it. The room was a store- 
house for wastage; straw and lumber littered 
the floor and whitewash covered the walls. 
But when the rubbish had been carted out 
and the whitewash was being removed, old 
lines long obscured began to appear and 
colors long hidden became visible, until at 
last the grave, lofty, noble face of the great 
poet was recovered for the world. Nobody 
had destroyed the Bargello portrait, but 
somebody had littered it up. Straw and 
lumber and whitewash had seemed to some- 
body more important than the face. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of twelve 
articles by Doctor Fosdick on tests of character. 
The second will appear in the February Journal, 
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‘Now They Are Being Shown 
—The Newest 






DAYTIME 
FROCKS 


THE advance L’Aiglon Dresses for spring are 
now being presented by the leading shops the 
country over. 










In checked Imported and Domestic Ginghams, 
trim Linens, colorful Japanese Crepes and clear- 
toned Chambrays, they display their smart and 
youthful lines. With such intriguing touches as 
crisp little frills, rows of hand drawn-work and 
bright embroideries, they are proving irresistible 
to women who pride themselves on daintiness. 












You will surely want three or four frocks so 
easy to slip into, so smart, so altogether practical 
and economical. Watch your local newspapers for 
your merchant’s announcement of L’Aiglon : 
Dresses; then make your selections while his 
stocks are fresh and sparkling crisp. Let L’Aiglon 
frocks brighten and lighten your everyday duties! 

















If you cannot obtain L’Aiglon Wash Dresses at your dealer’s, order 
from us, giving this dealer’s name 












4033—White Novelty Crepe—$5.50 4119—Japanese Crepe—$4.50 

4063—Imported Gingham — $9.50 4115—Imported Gingham—$7.00 

4077—Linen—$13.50 4029—Imported Gingham—$7.50 
2767—Imported Gingham—$7.00 













NOTE —Sizes 16 to 46. See booklet for detailed information. 
Prices slightly higher in Far West. 










Write today for this at- 
BIBERMAN BROTHERS, INC., Biberman Building, PHILADELPHIA = ""““"775 foukiet of mewest 

















































































School Lunches? 


this mother knows 
the better way 


'HE knows that food packed 

early in the morning will dry 
out and lose much of its flavor 
by lunch time—she knows, too, 
that happy “tummies” have a 
great deal to do with active 
minds. 


So she wraps each little 
“goody” in Hamersley’s Heavy 
Waxed Paper. 


For Hamersley’s keeps in the 
natural moisture and flavor of 
fresh and cooked foods. It keeps 
out dirt, odors and germs. 


Sandwiches, cut fruit, salad, 
cake, home-made candies, baked 
things, left-overs, keep fresh 
when wrapped in Hamersley’s 
Heavy Waxed Paper. And to 
keep her refrigerator sweet,clean 
and odorless, she wraps all food 
in Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed 
Paper before she puts it away. 


THE HAMERSLEY Roy} 
La WAXED PAPER 


“with a cutter in the box’ 


In roll form “with a cutter in the 
box.”? There is no waste. No loose 
sheets. 125 feet, 12 inches wide, flex- 
ible paper heavily waxed. Tear off as 
much as you need. 


If you cannot obtain a Hamersley 
Roll Heavy Waxed Paper from your 
dealer, send us his name and 50 cents 
for a full size roll prepaid. 


Better still—order two—your friend 
will want one. 


THE HAMERSLEY MFG. CO. 
25 Park Place New York 


Inventors of Waxed Papers in 1877. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Waxed Papers. 


The Hamersley Roll Heavy Waxed Paper “‘with 
a cutter in the box” is on sale at Grocers’, 
Druggists’, House Furnishing and Stationery 
Dealers’ and Department Stores. 


50 cents (Slightly higher in the 


far west) 
for a big Hamersley Roll 
Heavy Waxed Paper 
—“with a cutter 


in the box.” 
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of a grimace twitched suddenly. ‘“‘My 
father and mother didn’t seem to be so 
awfully keen about my coming somehow,” 
he confessed. ‘‘Well, to tell the honest 
truth,” he frowned, “‘my father started in 
at college to be rather a gay dog, I guess, 
and it was Miss Vicdale, I rather under- 
stand, who jerked him up short and sharp 
and started him straight again.’”’ Across 
both frown and grimace the boyish laugh 
broke again. “My mother is awfully reli- 
gious and all that,” he confided. “But 
really, you know, I think she’d rather my 
father had remained a ‘gay dog’ than to feel 
that it was some other woman who had 
saved him. And, anyway,” he added, “just 
as a mere matter of coaservatism, my mother 
always shies like a colt, somehow, at even a 
social function that’s just a bit unusual. And 
my father, I suppose 





HE invitations certainly were a bit— 

unusual,” admitted Murray Cairne. 
Deftly from his pocket he extracted a folded 
letter and opened it slowly to quizzically 
narrowed eyes. 

““Yes—what did she say to your father?” 
begged Bonnie Burnetto’s eager, wheedling 
voice. 

“Surely,” questioned Murray Cairne with 
a single qualm, “‘there couldn’t be any spe- 
cial harm in reading the letter aloud? All 
the letters must have been pretty nearly 
alike.” 

“Yes, by all means read it aloud,” urged 
everybody. 

“Oh, very well,’ shrugged Murray Cairne. 
“This letter is dated, you understand, April 
7th—just five months ago.” 

“Yes, all the letters were dated ‘ April,’”’ 
agreed everybody. ‘‘The plan was no im- 
pulse, but a carefully laid out scheme.” 

“Dream,” corrected Mrs. Devon. 

Murray Cairne, Jr., began quite abruptly: 


Dear Murray Cairne: Today is my fifty- 
eighth birthday! And in the somewhat bizarre 
mood that smites us all now and then on some 
of these increasingly elderly anniversaries it 
occurs to me suddenly that I would like to have 
a party—a house party, to be slightly more 
explicit; to build a house party, if I may be 
absolutely explicit—to build a house party 
round the personnel of the six most charming 
lads that it has ever in my whole life been my 
good fortune to know: 

Yourself. 

Daniel Strickland. 

Barris Ogden. 

Hector Smith. 

Paul Chesley. 

Tony Burnetto. 

Now, don’t bow! And scoff! And shrug that 
famous shoulder! And swear with your hand 
on your heart that nothing under heaven— 
except a lecture engagement in Denver—could 
keep you from me on the September date I have 
chosen! Because, Murray Cairne, 
you're not even invited! 

Not you! 

Nor Daniel Strickland! 

Nor Barris Ogden! 

Nor Hector Smith! 

Nor Paul Chesley! 

Nor Tony Burnetto! 





ostlver Moon 


(Continued from Page 5) 


shoulder, Murray, done in hazel effects instead 
of straight brunette! 

In the general ironic way of things, it is of 
course by no means improbable that said first- 
born will balk utterly at the mere prospect of 
coming—plead other pleasures; boast other 
obligations! 

But if you knew how much I cared, Murray 
Cairne, if you and that ultimate missus of 
yours even remotely guess how much my heart 
is really set on this thing, why, then, truly I 
think it would be downright brutal of you if 
you don’t make ’em come! 


“So we came,” laughed Bonnie Burnetto. 

““Way from New York City,” said Portia 
Chesley. 

“And from France,” 
Smith. 

“Incidentally from Wyoming,” confided 
the young and reverend Dan Strickland. 

“Though it broke our necks,” deprecated 
Murray Cairne. ‘Personally, I had to 
cancel two miniature orders to make it.” 

“The jolliest lark I ever knew!” cried 
Barris Ogden. 

“Only to find,”’ shrugged Murray Cairne, 
“our hostess gone—the occasion nullified !”’ 

“Oh, I’m not so sure about that,” re- 
flected the Rev. Dan Strickland. With the 
air of one who sees light suddenly in a dark 
place, he bent forward and bowed to his 
substitute hostess. ‘‘How do we know,” 
he suggested, ‘‘but what the romantic Miss 
Vicdale heavily disguised as the stern and 
relentless Mrs. Devon passes even now 
among her subjects like a caliph of old, 
seeking such facts and fancies as might not 
otherwise present themselves to her atten- 
tion. Which one of us, for instance, takes 
most kindly to Pomeranians? To whom per- 
haps yon bronze bust of Napoleon would 
mean the most? By what chance 


murmured Mary 





R. STRICKLAND,” said Mrs. Dev- 

on, ‘‘you’re a wonder—as well as 
an enigma! Everything here is a wonder as 
well as an enigma.” 

As one fairly breathless with bewilder- 
ment heaped upon amusement, she pushed 
back her chair from the table and sat staring 
round her with an expression of frank in- 
credulity. 

““Y-young people,” she gasped, “‘ you take 
my breath away; you shake my reason; you 
undermine all my realities! Dumb as an 





“Of the ‘six best fellers,’ it would seem,” 
shouted young Barris Ogden. 

“Mr.—Mr. Ogden,” gasped Mrs. Devon, 
“you are positively—ribald.” From one 
half-startled, half-laughing face to another 
she turned with a sudden appeal that was 
almost tragic. ‘‘And I?” she said. “‘I—with 
your real hostess desperately ill and spirited 
away—I,a poor, lone, white-headed stranger, 
dragged in at the last minute to save this 
most amazing party!” With the faintest 
possible toss of the same white head she 
straightened up very suddenly and delivered 
her ultimatum. ‘Oh, very well then,” she 
said, “‘the party shall be saved. Mr. Strick- 
land, give me that paper I handed you before 
we came out to dinner.” 

Compliantly the Rev. Dan Strickland re- 
turned the sheet of paper in question. 

“T knew it!” triumphed Murray Cairne. 
“T knew it all the time! A conspiracy be- 
tween the chaperon and the nearest minis- 
ter! It doesn’t look right. I tell you, it 
doesn’t look right.” 

“T implore you to stop your nonsense,” 
said Mrs. Devon; ‘‘this is a very serious 
matter.” 

“Tt seems to be,” said Murray Cairne. 

“Well, anyway,” she cried out with sud- 
den, unassailable exultancy, “people do fall 
in love with each other at house parties— 
sometimes, don’t they? What I really mean 
to affirm,” she added with increasing posi- 
tiveness, “‘is that there probably never was 
a house party yet in the whole world, since 
time began, when somebody didn’t fall in 
love with somebody else; that there isn’t 
a chance, for instance, at this particular 
house party of ours—six lively, thoroughly 
attractive and eligible young people thrown 
together under one roof for one magic Sep- 
tember week—there isn’t one chance in a 
thousand, I say, that all of you will part as 
unrelatedly as you have met. 

“So this being the interesting case,’ 
gued Mrs. Devon, ‘“‘ we 

“Interesting case?” laughed Bonnie Bur- 
netto. “It sounds to me more like a bolt of 
lightning that hasn’t quite decided yet where 
to strike.” 

“Lightning?” scoffed Murray Cairne. 
“Lightning is a household pet compared to 
this. It sounds to me more like a Carol Be- 
fore Cholera. Whose little dinner song is it? 


“We drink to the Queen, God bless her! 
—And here’s to the next one to go!” 


“Oh—oh! What a thing to say!” pro- 
tested Portia Chesley. 

Under cover of the protest Barris Ogden 
bent swiftly down to the pale-tinted girl be- 
side him. ‘Silver Moon,” he whispered, 
“wouldn’t it be perfectly extraordinary if it 
proved to be you and I?” 

Audacity for audacity, the 
pale-tinted girl handed his ques- 
tion back to him. ‘I happen to 
be engaged already,” she said. 
“But of course if you say the 
word, I’ll be glad to chuck it. 
Shall I?” 


ar- 








Heaven grant, indeed, that I 
may never see any of you again! 
Which, being interpreted perfectly 
womanishly, Murray Cairne, 
means of course ‘Heaven grant 














that none of you may ever see me 
again!’ Oh, no, Murray Cairne, 
not me! At fifty- eight, gray-haired, 
a little stout, more than a little 
short of breath now and then! 





Dodging the high notes that used 
to be rhapsodies! Strangely stiff- 
knuckled on the octaves! Really 
preferring to drive rather than to 
ride! Reading Omar Khayyam 
through spectacles—through spec- 
tacles, Murray! 

Oh, no!—it’s your youngster I’m 
inviting to my house party—your 
first-born! A first-born from each of you, even 
though you may happen to consider your latest 
the brightest, or your middle child the most 
diverting, it’s your first-born, I tell you, that I 
want! The lad or lass most closely begotten of 
the vision—dream—passion—laughter—sob— 
fault—virtue—that was my familiar fri *! 

All six of you, as I have occ: * uv know, 
married within five \r six *- .seaving col- 
lege. In China, i mu the high seas, 
way back even in sn home towns, after 
the scattering hai . college men, you found 
your ultimate me... That you mated inter- 
estingly is of course a foregone conclusion. But 
just how interestingly I shall never know till 
I see with my own eyes Tony Burnetto’s 
impish idle hand reproduced in a frilled cuff 
whisking industriously across an embroidery 
frame, or Danny Strickland’s ascetic eyes top- 
ping an impetuous mouth, or your shrugging 








TEN! 


animal, helpless as a lump of clay, I sit here 
perfectly speechless through one of the most 
preposterous revelations I have ever heard 
in my life! Do you mean to tell me,” she 
demanded with a single inclusive gesture, 
“that, in addition to the quaint fact that 
none of you has ever met your original 
hostess, not a single one of you has ever 
even so much as laid eyes on a single other 
of you—until tonight? That you have jour- 
neyed, in fact, from France and ——” 

“New York City,” interposed Portia 
Chesley. 

“And Wyoming, you must remember,” 
prompted the Rev. Dan Strickland. 

“Merely as ambassadors,”’ persisted Mrs. 
Devon, ‘“‘merely as representatives of “ 








“So this being the interesting 
case,’ persisted Mrs. Devon’s 
curiously incisive voice, “why 
not take the trouble to know 
each other before you fall in love, 
instead of falling in love before 
you know each other?” 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Bonnie 
Burnetto. 


HAT’S what this paper’s 

all about,” pointed Mrs. 

Devon triumphantly to the 

jagged page in her hand. “TI tore 

it from a magazine this very 

morning. It’s certainly very in- 

genious. Asort of questionnaire 

it seems to be, to show yourself or anyone 

specially interested just how you stand 

maritally, just as the ‘League for Longer 

Life’ runs a questionnaire to show you just 
how you stand physically.” 

“This being, as it were,” guffawed the 
Rev. Dan Strickland in spite of himself, 
‘a League for Longer Marriages?” 

“The idea being,”’ persisted Mrs. Devon, 
“that if young people only knew in ad- 
vance just what they wanted and just what 
‘the other fellow’ wanted—there’d be infi- 
nitely fewer disappointments, fewer misun- 
derstandings. Pre-posted thus on ‘the other 
fellow’s’ demands, one couldypresdecide, as 


(Continued on Page 47) . 
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e kind of cream for a thorough cleansing 
Just enough oil and not a drop more | 























Each night your skin needs a thorough cleansing. Always use the cream with just enough oil 


O skin can be always lovely unless it 
is kept really clean. 


To give your skin that lovely transpar- 
ency, that softness and smoothness that is 
the easy possession of well-groomed women, 
you must give it a thorough cleansing every 
night. 

Ordinary washing is not enough. It can- 
not reach the fine particles of dirt that bore 
deep into the pores. If this dirt is allowed to 
remain your skin becomes dull looking—it 
loses its lovely transparency. For a thor- 
ough cleansing your face needs a cream; and 
its choice is all important because it must be 
especially made for this purpose. 


Only a cream made with oil can reach the 
deepest dirt. There must be just enough oil 
to remove every particle of dirt—not a drop 
more because creams with too much oil over- 
load the pores and make the skin greasy. It 
must not be stiff because stiff creams are 
dificult to work in, and when once in the 
pores have a tendency to remain and stretch 
them. 


The cream that meets all the requirements 
for a thorough cleansing is Pond’s Cold 
Cream—made by a formula worked out by 
expert chemists at the laboratories of The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


Start using this cream tonight 


Wash your face first, with warm water and 
pure soap. Then smooth in Pond’s Cold 
Cream. In a minute it works its way deep 
into your pores and out again bringing every 
bit of dirt and powder with it. Wipe it off 
on a soft towel. The grime will astonish you 
and convince you how necessary to your 
skin such a thorough cleansing is. 

The oil in this cream keeps your skin supple and 
elastic, helps it resist lines and wrinkles. The thorough 
cleansing has a tonic effect and your skin cannot get 
that dull look that is caused by dirt left deep in the 
pores. 

For daytime uses your skin needs another cream—a 
very different one—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Read 
about it in the column at the right. 


Both these creams are so delicate in texture they 
cannot clog the pores. Neither contains anything that 
can promote the growth of hair. The Pond’s Extract 
Company, New York. 


PONDS 73 
Cold Crean renin 





The kind of cream to use as 
a foundation for powder 


Because powder put directly on the skin does 
not go on smoothly and stay on, women who 
are especially careful of their appearance use a 
powder base. 


A cream for such a purpose must contain no 
oil. Oil reappears in an ugly glisten that powder 
cannot hide. 


Smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream first, 
then powder. The powder goes on evenly and 
it clings for hours to the smooth velvety surface 
the cream gives your skin. There is not a drop 
of oil to reappear. 


Based on an ingredient famous for its sooth- 
ing effect, Pond’s Vanishing Cream is a perfect 
protection against wind and cold. Never go out 
in winter until you have given your skin this 
protection. It holds the natural moisture in 
the skin and prevents it from becoming rough 
and dry and coarse. The cold chapping winds 
cannot harm you. 


Absorbed instantly, this fragrant cream 
freshens your appearance at once. Always 
smooth it on when you want to look your best 
at a moment’s notice. 





If you have not used Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
steadily, begin now in this exacting winter sea- 
son when social requirements make you doubly 
anxious to appear your best and when your skin 
needs protection against the cold. 


























TACKS of “flannel cakes”’ 
in seas of syrup—syrup 
a with wholesome, woodsy 

sweetness! Corn meal mush 
fried brown and served with 

it. The flavor of every pud- 
ding treat. Maple! 


So it was in the old days. 

And so it is today in thousands of homes! 

Wherever you live you can get syrup with 
the real old-time maple taste. 

Right now it’s at your grocer’s in containers 
exactly suited to it—in log-cabin-shaped cans. 

It’s Log Cabin Syrup, pure, wholesome, 
rich with that most exquisite of flavors— 
real maple. 


How Log Cabin Syrup gets its rich, 
unvarying flavor 
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got the real sugars of maple in which the flavor 


1s most in tense. 


And he blended with this just 


enough pure sugar of cane—nothing else—to 
mellow and enhance that delicious maple taste. 

With a special refining process he found it 
possible to get always a uniform maple taste 


in syrup clear and 
golden in color, abso- 
lutely pure, and “of j just 
the right consistency 
for table use. Log Cabin 
Syrup sprang instantly 
into favor. Today it is 
the ‘‘Standard from 
Ocean to Ocean.’ 


ordinary foods a 
lly new delight 


e your grocer now for a can of 
abin Syrup. Try it on pan- 
»r waffles tomorrow morning. 
at flavor it gives them! Put 











on the children’s breakfast cereals— 
give them if they smack their lips. 
puddings you make, the cake frostings 
ndies—give them the maple taste that 


ody likes. 


can do it easily, inexpensively, for in 


“Sade 
LOG | *8IN 


log-cabin-shaped 
can —? sizes 
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each log cabin can there’s “ 


a goodly supply 
of maple.”’ 


Genuine Log Cabin Syrup comes on/y in 
log-cabin-shaped cans. There are three sizes. 


Log Cabin Pop-Corn Balls 
Boil 1 cup Log Cabin Syrup and % cup sugar until it will spin a 


long thread when poured from a spoon. Stir into 2 quarts of popped 
corn and shape into balls 


Log Cabin Sweet Potatoes 


Cut cooked sweet potatoes in half lengthwise and lay in a buttered 
baki ing dish; spread with butter and pour over them Log Cabin Syrup. 

fake in a moderate ove n, basting often with the syrup in the pn. 
Chopped nuts may be sprinkled over the potatoes while they are baking 


Write today for card set of 24 new and delightful 
Log Cabin recipes. Sent free. Address, Dept. D, 


THE Loc Capin Propucts Company 


St. Paut, Minnesota —the center of North America 
Sr. Jounspury, Vermont —in the virgin maple forests 


In the 








* Jar 
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(Continued from Page 44) 


it were, without any emotional involvement 
whether one had it in one or not to fulfill 
said demands. After attraction has once 
set in, of course there’s nothing whatsoever 
that can be done about it. But if informa- 
tion could be made to antedate attraction— 
if you’d only known, for instance, the first 
time you met your husband that he abso- 
lutely insisted on living an isolated life in 
the country and was a vegetarian besides— 
why, then he never would have been your 
husband; that’s all. Or if your husband in 
his turn had gleaned the first day he was in- 
troduced to you that you cherished a passion 
for parrots, it would most certainly have 
saved him a considerable amount of subse- 
quent argument—and alimony. Or, to re- 
verse the shield and speak really seriously, if 
you had only known from the beginning that 
the foolish, inconsequent thing you hap- 

ned to be was just exactly the thing that 
the ‘other fellow’ wanted you to be—why, 
the sweetest woman I ever knew in my 
life,’ kindled Mrs. Devon, “divorced her 
husband for desertion because he was always 
and forever hiking off to Europe or Asia or 
Africa or Australia without her.” 


” WASN’T at all, you understand, be- 

cause she wanted to go with him. She in- 
finitely preferred, in fact, tostayat home, sans 
confusion, samscinders, sans seasickness, in her 
own perfect, snug little New York apartment. 
But she got the idea in her head that his 
travels meant he was tired of her—and she 
couldn’t stand that. We don’t divorce peo- 
ple, it seems, because we’re through with 
them, but only on conviction that they’re 
through with us! Not indeed till her husband 
was dead and she was looking over some old 
letters did she discover that instead of being 
‘through’ with her he was absolutely “ 
about her! That out of his own inherent 
restlessness and roamishness, a wife who 
would stay home had been the consuming 
dream and passion and focal point of his 
life—his absolute ideal!” 

“Um-m,” said the Rev. Dan Strickland. 

“The magazine article doesn’t pretend, 
you understand, to cover the whole subject 
of matrimony,” explained Mrs. Devon. 

“Well, that of course is something to be 
thankful about,”’ admitted Murray Cairne. 

“It merely touches lightly,’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Devon, ‘‘on what 
it considers the fundamental 
features of a mutually sin- 
cere and unaffected sex un- 
derstanding as expressed 
by the topics: General 
Attitude Towards Mar- 
riage; Essential Envi- 
ronment; Talents; An- 
tipathies and Phobias; 
Gifts Proffered; Gifts 
Demanded. After all, 
there are only six really 
leading questions.” 

“Only—six?” groaned 
Murray Cairne. 

“Well, eight really,” confessed 
Mrs. Devon. “But the first two of 
course don’t amount to anything, because 
all they ask is your name and how old you 
are.”’ Across her chiffon shoulder she sig- 
naled a bit peremptorily to the butler. “Some 
pencils, Lansing,” she ordered, “and half a 
dozen sheets of paper.” 

“Merciful heavens!” implored Murray 
Cairne. ‘‘Couldn’t we wait till tomorrow, 
till we’re feeling a little stronger, till we know 
each other a bit better, till ——” 


_ MORROW,” said Mrs. Devon, “ will 
be too late. Tonight even. Fifteen 
minutes from noweven. The instant we leave 
this table and troop out in twos instead of 
sevens. The instant, indeed, that ‘natural 
selection’ begins to work even in as trivial 
a matter as choosing a partner with whom to 
view the moon from the first brick terrace 
or try out the new billiard table—then, alas, 
has the abstract become the concrete, and 
seven perfectly impersonal questions, erst- 
while delicate, have become in that single 
instant essentially personal and unavoidably 
indelicate.” 
“Oh, of course if there’s any chance of 
real ‘indelicacy,’” brightened Murray Cairne, 






“if you can actually promise us something 
just a bit startling ——” 

““Everybody’s played the game of Twenty 
Questions,” interposed Bonnie Burnetto. 

“But not indelicate questions,” argued 
Murray Cairne. 

Across Mrs. Devon’s facile features a 
shadow of very real disappointment grayed 
suddenly. Robbed in that instant of its rail- 
lery and vivacity, her face looked frankly 
old and just a little bit frightened. 

“Oh, of course, if you don’t want to —— 
she deprecated. “It’s—it’s only, as I said 
before, that the first evening of a house 
party is such a—such a critical time. And 
especially when everything is all mixed up, 
as it is just now, and—and twisted about. 
Oh, it isn’t just my own feelings that I’m 
thinking about,’”’ she hastened somewhat 
precipitously to assure everyone, “‘but Miss 
Vicdale’s too—her disappointment, her ap- 
prehensions! If things should drag? If 
somebody wasn’t amused? If any single one 
of you went to bed tonight wishing you 
hadn’t come? 

“Oh, of course it doesn’t really matter at 
all—this little questionnaire,” she hastened 
somewhat hectically to attest. “It was 
merely that I thought it rather amusing— 
quite a novelty, in fact—something just a 
little bit ‘different’ to liven up the perfectly 
inevitable stiffnesses and formalities of the 
first evening together.” 


” 


“@ H, YOU silly darling, of course we’ll 

play your game,” cried the very blond 
girl just a bit abruptly. “‘Why, we’re crazy 
to play it, we’re ——”’ 

“That’s just exactly what I say,” con- 
tested Murray Cairne. ‘‘Crazy’ is right. 
Utterly mad, in fact! Anybody who told the 
truth in a questionnaire of this sort would 
be outlawed! And if you don’t tell the truth 
what good is it? Oh, very well,” he affirmed 
with a sudden air of resignation. By a flare 
of the hands, a flutter of the eyelids, he 
threw himself into an attitude of prayer. 
“Grace before—cheat,”’ he monotoned sanc- 
timoniously. ‘‘ For those whom we are about 
to deceive, the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful!” With a little laugh of almost ecstatic 
amusement he opened his eyes and fixed 
them on the very blond girl’s face. ‘‘Do you 

really mean to tell me, my dear 
young lady,” he.said, “that 
even in the cause of science 
you are willing to submit 
yourself to the inquisition 
at hand?” 
“Submit?’’said the very 
blond girl. “I offer my- 
self.” 
“Oh, very well then, if 
you feel like that about 
it,’ he said quite out 
loud, “‘by all means let 
me be chief inquisitor.” 

From Mrs. Devon’s only 
too willing hand he snatched 

the sheets of paper and the 
pencils and began to distribute 
them among his mates. 

“First of all, you know,” prompted 
Mrs. Devon, “everybody writes his or her 
own name at the top of the page.” 


‘“ TUST what is your name?” demanded 
Murray Cairne of the very blond girl. 

“T’ve been dying all the evening to know.” 

“Mary Smith,” said the very blond girl 
with the faintest possible hint of impatience. 
‘““You have no idea how queer it seems to me 
that nobody proves able to remember it.” 

Very expeditiously he inscribed the name 
at the head of the page which he held in 
his hands. ‘Question number one,” he an- 
nounced stentoriously: 

How old are you? 


“Twenty-four,” said Mary Smith. 


“Question number two”’: 


What is your attitude towards marriage? 
Omitting absolutely, that is, all personal equa- 
tion, any chance flare of the moment towards 
this or that charmer, has marriage as a funda- 
mental expectation been—or not been—a part 
and parcel of your life plan? 

“Tt most certainly has not been,” said Mary 
Smith. 

(Continued on Page 49) 


























































Even in winter weather, her skin keeps its summer smoothness 


Instantly absorbed— 


it keeps your skin smooth and soft 
without filling the pores 


AE you giving your skin too much 
work to do? 

In your effort to keep it from getting 
dry and harsh —are you filling up the 
pores with material they cannot absorb? 


The pores of your skin can be over- 
developed, like any other part of your 
body. If you constantly overload them, 
they will become enlarged— your skin 
will grow coarser. 


Women have long needed a product 
that would keep their skin smooth and 
soft without this danger of overloading 
it. After years of careful laboratory 
work, Jergens Lotion has been de- 
veloped to meet this need. 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct 
product that absolutely counteracts any 
irritation or roughness of your skin 
arising from wind, dust, sunburn, chap- 
ping, or the dry air of steam-heated 
rooms. It keeps your skin exquisitely 


soft and smooth, yet vital and resistant. 
The moment you apply it, your skin ab- 
sorbs it, leaving no disagreeable stick- 
iness. You realize at once that it con- 
tains nothing to overload the pores. 


JERGENS. LOTION 





Women who have used Jergens Lotion 
for severe chapping and sunburn say 
that its healing qualities are almost magi- 
cal. One of its costly ingredients is so 
well known for its healing properties 
that physicians often prescribe it in cases 
of severe injury to the skin. 


Use it every day after 
washing 


To keep your skin in the best possible 
condition use Jergens Lotion every time 
you wash your face or hands. You can- 
not over-use it, for it is medicinally correct 
and there is nothing in it to overload 
your skin. 


Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today 
and keep it on your bathroom shelf. 
Jergens Lotion costs 50 cents at toilet 
goods counters and drug stores. If 
your dealer has not yet received his 
supply, send us 50 cents and we will 
send you a full size bottle. Or send for 
trial size bottle as described below. The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, New 
York, and Perth, Ontario. 











Send today for trial size bottle 


We will send you for six cents our special trial size bottle contain- 
ing a week’s supply of Jergens Lotion, and the new booklet,‘* Skin 


Care— Your skin should 


freed from the dangers of overloading.” 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 132 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The true test 
of elastic 


Almost any elastic can start out well, but the 
test of quality comes later. 


Nufashond Elastic, full of life and snap, will 
outlast ordinary elastic many times. It retains 
its lively stretch almost indefinitely. 


Use Nufashond Elastic in blouses, knickers, 
petticoats, frocks—wherever a strong, springy 
band is required—and learn how good elastic 
can be. 


You can get Nufashond Elastic in all widths 
you need, from 4 inch up to 1% inch. Ask your 
store to show it to you, and compare its stretch 
and snap with other elastic. 

Send 25c for Nufashond Lace Book, 

2sc for Rick Rack Book and toc for 

Knot-work Book, or soc for the set. 


Nufashond, stands for dependable quality in Notions, 


Dept. L1 Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 


athe 


Nufashond Middy Lac- Nufashond Shoe Lacers Nufashond Rick Nufashond Sou- Nufashond Shoulder Nufashond Tatrim for Nufashond Edgetrim— a Nufashond Nufashond 
ers and Braid—a smart with fabric tip, self-color. Rack—the tache Braid—firm, Strapping for dainty lin- trimming. Gives the beau- dainty finish, for your own Corset Lacers — Lingerie Braid — 
braid and a lacer with the Won't rust, tear the hose, braid with saucy silky. For knot- gerie. So easily attached tiful effect of fine hand and the children’s summer Fabric tip, will not washes beautifully. 
fabric, self-color tip. or come off. points. work and braiding. -——washes beautifully. tatting. frocks and aprons, rust. Self-color. Bodkin attached. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 


“Question number three,” he singsonged 
with unassailable propriety: 

Have you any extravagant and therefore 
more or less unalterable preference for country 
living rather than city living? Or for suburban 
life rather than either? Are mountain tops ab- 
solutely essential to your vision? Or sea air the 
only kind that keeps your lungs properly in- 
flated? 


“Nothing doing,”’ said Mary Smith. “En- 
tirely immaterial. I adore them all.” 

“Now you’re talking!” said Murray 
Cairne. ‘Question number four”’: 


Have you any intrinsic talent or essential 
hobby, suchas a professional-sized singing voice, 
or a really scientific determination to collect 
butterflies, to which the ordinary routine of 
domestic life will most certainly have 
to adapt itself? 


‘*No,’’ said Mary 
Smith. 

“Question number 
five,’’ proceeded 
Murray Cairne. 

Have you any in- 
explainable, noncon- 
trollable antipathy or 
phobia, such as a hor- 
ror of cats or a terror of 
riding in elevators, that 
will demand always the 
most delicate psychic courtesy 
and patience from your mate? 

“Phobia?” puzzled Mary Smith. 
tipathy? What’s the difference?” 

“Why—why, an antipathy,” explained 
the Rev. Dan Strickland, ‘‘is—is e 

“Is something you can stand,” interposed 
Murray Cairne. “But a phobia is some- 
thing that you can’t. An inflammation of the 
antipathies—that’s what a phobia is; an 
acute inflammation of the antipathies.” 

““Oh-h,” reflected Mary Smith. “Cats? 
Elevators? No, I’m sure I haven’t an antip- 
athy in the world, or a phobia either—un- 
less—unless”—across her lovely, luminous 
face suddenly a little shadow darkened— 
“unless the northwest wind is a phobia?” 
she questioned with a faintly strained little 
laugh. “I am afraid of a northwest gale. It 
does things to me—I don’t know what— 
rasps my nerves, crinkles my spine, flutters 
my soul with the most absurd moods and 
terrors. I’m not myself; I’m not even dis- 
creet. Sometime I know I shall do some- 
thing really terrible “ 


“ An- 








“CO IT would be a pretty good idea,” in- 

terposed Mrs. Devon’s voice a bit in- 
cisively, “if you married a man who would 
make it rather a part of his marital business 
to be home in a northwest storm.” 

“Or else to stay away altogether,” said 
Mary Smith in quite her original manner. 

“Question number six,” announced Mur- 
ray Cairne: 

Rating yourself as honestly as you would rate 
another, what do you consider the best qualities 
that you would bring to a matrimonial partner- 
ship? 

“Why, I’m sure I don’t know,” said Mary 
Smith. “I’ve never thought about it.” 

With an air of infinite relaxation Murray 
Cairne put down his pencil. ‘Suppose we 
stop here and now and consider the matter,” 
he suggested. ‘“‘Starting perhaps with your 
clear, cool eyes, indicative surely of ——” 

“Will you kindly proceed with the ques- 
tionnaire?” said Mary Smith. 

“Question number seven,’ proceeded 
Cairne: 

What is your idea anyway of a really good 
mate? Just exactly what type, that is, would 
you hope to draw? The domestic? The ro- 
mantic? The “just plain pal”? A gadabout? 
A stay-at-home? A what? 


“Mercy! What a question!” said Mary 
Smith. “Why, I’m sure I don’t know. Why, 
I tell you, I’ve never thought about that 
either.” 

“That’s just it,’’ said Mrs. Devon. “It’s 
quite time that you did.” 

“But you said you were engaged,” whis- 
pered Barris Ogden. 

“T say lots of things,’ admitted Mary 
Smith. 

“‘What’s the next question?” urged the 
Rev. Dan Strickland sonorously. 







“Next?” groaned Murray Cairne. “Why, 
my dear sir, can’t you count? Seven is 
seven, you know.” 

“Yes, but there hasn’t been a word yet 
about morals,” laughed Bonnie Burnetto, 
“‘or about religions.” 

“Those are evidently included in the 
phobias and the hobbies,” murmured Mary 
Smith. 

“Don’t you really think we’d get through 
it quicker,’ bustled Mrs. Devon, “if we 
drove the questions six abreast instead of 
just single file? Let’s try it and see. Here! 
Let me run it fora while. Mr. Strickland, 
your age, please?” 

“Thirty-two,” said the Rev. Dan Strick- 
land promptly. 

“Write it down as fast as I ask,” 
ordered Mrs. Devon. “Miss 
Bonnie Burnetto?” 

- “Nineteen,” said Bon- 
nie Burnetto. 

‘‘And you, Miss 
Portia Chesley?” 
urged Mrs. Devon. 
‘*Twenty-seven,” 
said Portia Chesley. 

“Twenty-five,” ad- 

mitted Barris Ogden. 
“Twenty-nine,” wrote 
Murray Cairne. 


A ~a--es ‘‘Um-m-m,”’ purred Mrs. 


Devon with eminent satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘Now the first real question on the 
list of course,” she quickened with palpable 
unction, ‘‘is the one concerning your general 
preconceived attitude towards marriage. 
Let’s begin with Mr. Strickland. How about 
it, Mr. Strickland? Has marriage always 
been a perfectly frank and essential factor 
of your life plan?” 
ae no,”’ said the Rev. Dan Strick- 
and. 

“A bit noncommittal,’”’ admitted Mrs. 
Devon. ‘But write it down just the same. 
How about you, little Bonnie Burnetto?”’ 


CROSS the little brunette’s olive-cheeked 
vivacity, laughter and blushes chased 
each other in bewitching chaos. ‘Oh, I’d 
die,” confessed Bonnie Burnetto, “if I thought 
I wasn’t going to fall in love some day and get 
married.” 

“And you, Portia Chesley?” speculated 
Mrs. Devon. 

“T should rather like to marry,”’ admitted 
Portia Chesley quite frankly. “Not at pres- 
ent perhaps. But a little later—in the 
earlyish thirties—maybe. Yes, under cer- 
tain conditions,” she quickened, “‘I believe 
I would really like rather well to marry.” 

*“What do you say about it, Mr. Ogden?”’ 
persisted Mrs. Devon. 

““Hardly—now,” said Barris Ogden. 

Quite unconsciously, it seemed, everybody 
started very suddenly to look at the silver 
coffee service, at the rug before the fire, at 
the picture on the wall—anywhere, every- 
where except through Barris Ogden’s empty 
sleeve. 

‘And you, Mr. Murray Cairne?” prattled 
Mrs. Devon’s casual, reassuring voice. 

“Not if I can help it,” grinned Murray 
Cairne. 

“Um-m-m,” said Mrs. Devon. ‘Question 
number three,” she resumed intrepidly, ‘‘con- 
cerns, you remember, the essential environ- 
ments. Mr. Strickland, just what pre your 
own geographical demands?” r 

“Geographical demands—geographical de- 
mands?” mused the Rev. Dan Strickland a 
bit vaguely. “Oh, yes; why, of course— 
why ——” Across the young clergyman’s 
somewhat masklike and nonintimate face 
a purely impulsive smile escaped for a sin- 
gle instant and was leashed again. “Why, of 
course, I’d rather live in Washington than 
any other city I know,” he attested in the 
brief and transitory radiance of that smile. 
“Old Washington, I mean—the city of tradi- 
tions, fine old silver, fine old candlelight, 
fine old hospitalities. I like form; I like 
ceremony. But I’m going out to China in 
the spring to work in the rural districts.” 
Almost like a challenge he threw the state- 
ment suddenly back again into his listeners’ 
faces: “I—am going—out—to China in the 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Large Tube, 25c 


A complete assortment of Colgate 
Toilet Articles is a sign of a progres- 
sive store. Trade there for satisfaction 


No Harsh Grit— 


(Base 12—“‘Good Teeth,”’ U. S. Public Health 
Service Keep Well Series No. 13, 1921 


HE U.S. Public Health Service warns 

against harsh grit in dentifrices. Your 
own dentist and physician will also tell you 
why you should save the enamel of your 
teeth by brushing them at least twice a day 
with a safe preparation that gently “washes” 
them thoroughly clean. Even nature will not 
replace tooth enamel once it is worn away. 


Children use Colgate’s willingly and regu- 


Try it yourself for a week. You too will 
find pleasure in safely ‘‘washing’’ your 
teeth to bring out their greatest beauty. 


COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes — 
Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 


1—Buy a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
2—Ask your dealer why he recommends it and write us briefly what he said. 

Attach your letter to this coupon and fill in lines below. 
3—Mail both letter and coupon to Colgate & Co., Dept. H, Box 645, City Hall Station, 
N. Y. City. We will then send you, Free, a convenient trial size of either (one only) 
Colgate’s Face Powder in a laiton box for yourself, or Rapid Shave Cream for the man of 
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DO YOU PICK 
YOUR COMEDIES? 


Progressive theatre owners are today giving as 
careful thought to the comedies on their pro- 


grams as to pictures of greater length. 
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spring—to work in the rural districts.” To 
the infinite amazement of his companions 
he picked up his record sheet and tore it 
sharply in two. ‘So that would seem to 
answer all the rest of the questions, as far as 
I am concerned,” he said. His face was all 
smiles now. But not an impulse or an in- 
timacy in any one of them. “Certainly 
there is no place on my program for either 
talent or antipathy,” he attested. ‘‘And 
the most generous gift I could bring a woman 
is the renunciation of her, I suppose.” Even 
the crinkly line along the edge of his lips, 
that had been such a very good imitation of 
a real smile, smoothed out suddenly into a 
tautness that was fairly startling. “‘I—will— 
not—give up—China,” said the Rev. Dan 
Strickland. 

Bonnie Burnetto’s eager, uplifted face 
looked frankly shocked. ‘But how can any 
man or woman make conditions about love?”’ 
she cried. ‘Love is love. And when it 
comes, it comes. And everything else in the 
world has got to give way before it. Why, if 
you once fell in love, Mr. Strickland,” she 
cried, “you wouldn’t remember whether 
China was a place or a plate. And if a girl 
once fell in love with you, she wouldn’t think 
any more of going to China for life than to 
the corner drug store for a soda.” 


OITY-TOITY, my dear young friend, 

such passion!” said Murray Cairne. 
“And such mistakenness! Love is based 
almost entirely on conditions—I’m sure it 
is. I’ve read it in a book.” 

“But it isn’t the man or the woman who 
makes the conditions,” interposed Portia 
Chesley a bit dictatorially. ‘It’s conditions 
that make themselves. Now in my own 
case, for instance i 

“Yes, do tell us about your own case, for 
instance,” urged Mrs. Devon. 

“Well, in my own case, for instance,” 
confided Portia Chesley with a rather sur- 
prising simplicity and frankness, ‘I happen 
to be, I suppose, what is popularly called 
‘a rich man’s daughter.’ Idle and pampered 
and bored to death all my life long until I 
was twenty-four, I stumbled suddenly into 
business. A little milliner, whom I was in- 
terested in through some social-service work, 
developed tuberculosis. And while she was 
rebuilding her lungs at Saranac, I undertook 
more for fun than for anything else to run 
her little shop for her. My first month’s 
experience alone showed me that I had plenty 
of brains in my head and my bank account, 
but none whatsoever in my finger tips. So 
when the little milliner came back from Sara- 
nac, we went into partnership. My family 
were awfully peeved about it. My father in- 
deed was fairly arrogant. I offered a single 
compromise. My father is a railroad reor- 
ganizer. If my father would give up reor- 
ganizing railroads, I said that I would give 
up reorganizing my bonnet shop.” With a 
chuckle of almost childish amusement her 
serious, formal face relaxed into lines of sheer 
triumphant raillery. ‘Oh, you laugh at my 
bonnet shop all you want to,” she challenged. 
‘“‘But we cleared four thousand dollars the 
first year. And last winter in the bank crisis,”’ 
she chuckled, “I lent my father money to pay 
his income tax. I go to Paris twice at least 
in the twelve months. This winter I’m rent- 
ing a little factory in New Jersey to try out 
some new ideas we’ve got about dyeing straw. 
We’ve invented a collapsible hat that will 
come out of your suitcase looking like Easter 
Sunday, even if you’ve packed your riding 
boots on top of it. We’re patenting a tuck- 
ing machine that fingers velvet like a human 
hand.” 

With a sudden gesture of finality she 
pushed her chair back from the table. ‘Oh, 
New York is my chosen domicile all right,” 
she testified. “And whoever marries me will 
have to marry my bonnet shop also. Noth- 
ing on earth would ever make me give it up.” 





ITH a sigh of eminent satisfaction Mrs. 

Devon gathered all eyes to her own. 
“Now isn’t that interesting to know?” she 
demanded of everybody. ‘ And so important 
too! How distressing, for instance—just 
for instance, you understand—if, lacking 
this information, the Rev. Dan Strickland, 
absolutely determined on going to China to 
serve the heathen—and rural heathen at 
that—should have fallen in love with a girl, 
no matter how charming, who was abso- 
lutely determined to live in New York and 
run a bonnet shop? Whereas our romantic 
young friend here, Miss Bonnie Burnetto,” 


silver Moon 


(Continued from Page 49) 


gestured Mrs. Devon, “frankly proclaims 
‘the world and a’ well lost for love.’” 

At the somewhat startled and embar- 
rassed expressions that quickened instantly 
on Mr. Strickland’s and Miss Burnetto’s 
faces a veritable shout of laughter went up 
from the rest of the party. Even Mr. Strick- 
land’s laugh joined in at last—a flash of 
white teeth through an oddly accentuated 
flush on the cheek bones. But Bonnie Bur- 
netto in an utter chaos of laughter and 
blushes jumped up from her chair and fled, 





still laughing and blushing, to the far, dark 
sacristy of the conservatory. 

“Oh, I say,” protested Murray Cairne, 
‘that’s rather heavy teasing for a kid, isn’t 
it?”’ And jumped up and fled after her. 

“Come back; come back; come back!” 
pleaded Mrs. Devon, herself more embar- 
rassed perhaps than anybody else. ‘‘Why, 
you all know perfectly well what I meant,” 
she insisted. “‘ Nothing personal at all—not 
a thing! Mr. Strickland’s name was merely 
convenient to use as an illustration; Miss 
Burnetto’s, equally so. I never, never in the 
world meant to—to is 

‘Rather self-consciously Bonnie Burnetto 





and Murray Cairne came back to their 


places. 


RS. DEVON glanced at the clock. 

“Oh, do finish up the game, you slow 
pokes,”’ she taunted. ‘‘Just a line or two 
more. It won’t takea jiffy just to state the 
kind of mate’you think you’d be, just to state 
the kind of mate you’d hope to get.” 

Like a white flare of electricity, Mary 
Smith’s face kindled suddenly into heat and 
light. ‘“’Pon my word,” she said, “this 
really is rather interesting. Here, give me 
another sheet; I’m going to write mine all 
over again. Just in an instant I see exactly 
what I want.” 

As dramatically as the Rev. Dan Strick- 
land had done, but with a distinct air 
of earnest comedy rather than of ironic 
tragedy she tore her first paper in two and 
began a second one. Swiftly, laughingly, 
behind the screen of a half-averted shoulder 
she dashed off the conviction or convictions 
that had sprung so suddenly into her mind. 

“Well, that, I wager,” said Murray Cairne, 
“will make some reading.” 

“Not tonight,” insisted Mrs. Devon, 
“‘for—anyone. ‘Tomorrow, I assure you, is 
quite time enough for the reading, for any- 
body’s reading. Anybody who’s really in- 
terested will have plenty of time tomorrow. 
Maybe curiosity will give somebody zest 
enough to get up in time for breakfast.” 

Altogether doughtily, with outstretched 
hand, she stood waiting till each individual 
paper was finished and consigned unshared 
to her keeping. 

“T’m going to post them,” she triumphed. 
“We'll use the Persian portiére in Miss Vic- 
dale’s private sitting room for a bulletin 
board. Yes, even Mr. Strickland’s torn-up 
paper!” she laughed out delightedly. ‘They 
might be rather interesting to refer to, you 
know, as the days go on. Some of you 
might really be amused to see what the rest 
of you have written, for instance, the last 
few minutes—or want to confirm or con- 
tradict by the written word some purely 
optical or oral impression of this first eve- 
ning together. Ob, I beseech you, don’t 


























worry about the publicity of it,”” she turned 
quickly to reassure the Rev. Dan Strickland’s 

somewhat equivocal expression. “It’s an 
absolutely private sitting room, I assure you. 

Not even the servants go to it except under 
special orders. The key i is hidden behind the 
clock here. Come, I’ll show you the way. 
It’s that door there beyond the stairs.” 

The door beyond the stairs was curiously 
carved and altogether different from the 
other woodwork of the house. 

“Tt’s a door from Miss Vicdale’s old 
home,” explained Mrs. Devon. 

“Miss Vicdale, one would judge, is a per- 
son of great sentiment,”’ murmured the Rev. 
Dan Strickland. 

“But of absolutely no sentimentality 


whatsoever,” affirmed Mrs. Devon. ‘You 
recognize the difference?” 
“T recognize the difference,” acquiesced 


the Rev. Dan Strickland. 

With the creak of a lock, the door swung 
sharply back upon a chasm of utter black- 
ness out of which, as though summoned by 
the same magic push button that brought 
the light, a long rambling, heavily carved 
bookcase, an unusual desk, a unique chair, 
the embers of a dying fire, the glint of in- 
numerable framed pictures flared up into 
thevision. From the farthermost unlighted 
shadows of the room an overhanging gallery 
brooded somberly down upon the scene, 
brightened only by a single latticed window, 
screened like a shrine with a great hanging 
basket of blue larkspurs. 

“Miss Vicdale calls this her ‘room of the 
long ago,’” explained Mrs. Devon. 


sic WE, by Jove, it isn’t so awfully long 
ago!”’ cried Barris Ogden. ‘‘There’s a 

photograph of my father—and in his base- 

ball clothes too. Well, of all the sports!” 

‘And there’s my father too,” cried Bonnie 
Burnetto, “all rigged out like a Spanish 
cavalier. Why, I never knew that he used 
to go in so for amateur theatricals.”’ 

“And my father too,” pointed Portia 
Chesley with a vague sort of surprise at the 
handsome, relentless-chinned features she 
knew so well, basl:ing shyly, almost sheep- 
ishly, in the transient academic glory of a 
cap and gown. 

“‘And mine, for all the world!” said the 
Rev. Dan Strickland, stooping down from 
his fine, square- -shouldered height to pick up 
from the low table the gilt-framed picture 
of an undersized, ascetic-looking youth whose 
great eyes even then carried more vision 
than giants could have fulfilled. 

Judging from the fine, stalwart, upstand- 
ing son whom he had begotten it must have 
been some young pagan goddess herself who 
had given her flesh that those eyes might have 
at least one generation of accomplishment. 

Halfway between an etching of West- 
minster Abbey and a curious old steel- 
engraving of some apostolic scene stretched 
the plaster cast of an exceptionally beauti- 
ful male shoulder and forearm. As though 
finger tips had bruised the letters into it when 
plaster was as pliant as the flesh, the one 
word ‘“‘Cairne” sprawled zigzag across a 
minor contour. 

In young Murray Cairne’s lean face two 
spots of red showed very faintly. ‘‘That’s 
a good etching of the Abbey,” he drawled. 
‘But what a fright some of those old en- 
gravings are. My old man keeps strange 
company these days,” he nodded towards 
the plaster arm. 

Before an almost life-sized pastel sketch 
that flanked the mantelpiece, Mary Smith 
stopped suddenly and looked up. Pale as 
steel and with all steel’s virility, the oddly 
impressionistic face of a young, blond Vik- 
ing smiled down upon her. Except for that 
instant’s startled smilelessness, the face of 
the girl looking up was almost an absolute 
replica of the face of the man looking down. 

“Mercy!” gasped Mrs. Devon. “What a 
likeness!” 

“Tsn’t it!” cried everyone. 


BX THOUGH smitten suddenly by some 
inexplainable haste, Mrs. Devon swung 
sharply back to the Persian portiére, jabbed 
her precious pages six abreast across the 
plushy, fluctuant surface and, whirling 
around, swept the young people back into the 
hall again with a snap of lights and locks 
that seemed to snap the whole room like a 
twig from the memory. From a chiming 
clock somewhere the hour struck ten. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Boxed Writing Paper 
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ANSWERING YOUR WIRE WHY NO LETTE 


HIGHLAND LINEN HAVE BOUGHT SO 


THE RIGHT letter paper is of the utmost 
importance to people who know how a 
woman is judged by her stationery. A 
woman with proper self-respect would no 
more appear, even before her own family, 
in a slouchy letter paper than in a slouchy 
negligee. It is a matter of consideration 
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for others, just as much as it is a matter 
of consideration for oneself. 

It is so easy to have Eaton’s Highland 
Linen always on your desk. You can get 
it almost anywhere; it costs very little, 
and it perfectly expresses the good taste 
that should be a part of every letter. 
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“Just listen to it,” cried Mrs. Devon. 
“We sat so long at the table! It’s bedtime 
for everybody.” 

“Bedtime?” gasped Murray Cairne. “At 
ten o’clock?” 

“Bedtime,” reiterated Mrs. Devon; there 
was no mistaking the positiveness of her 
statement. ‘‘No house party that I chap- 
eron,” she boasted, “will ever be ruined 
because the first evening was too long. Good 
night.” 

‘“‘Good—night!’’ murmured someone. 

In mock terror, like young boarding-school 
misses, the three girls scurried precipitously 
up the broad stairs with their arms around 
each other’s waists. With mock servility the 
three young men followed in goose step. 

At the top of the stairs Murray Cairne 
alone stopped to make protest. ‘Mrs. 
Devon,” he called, “‘I’ve met girls at house 
parties sometimes who puzzled me a good 
deal. But a chaperon who puzzles—truly, 
Mrs. Devon, I do not understand your 
haste—I do not understand your haste.” 

“‘Chaperons are not meant to be under- 
stood, but to be understanding,” said Mrs. 
Devon. ‘Good night.” 

As he swung back into the long hall to 
join his companions, Murray Cairne almost 
stumbled over Mary Smith, standing in the 
vague outline of an open window, staring 
out into the scud of clouds that had suddenly 
veiled the moon. 

“Think you can smell a northwester com- 
ing?” he quizzed. 

The face that turned to his flared like the 
moon itself through the gloom. “I know I 
can,’”’ said Mary Smith. 


\ ITH a twitch of the shoulders that 

might have meant either anassumption 
of amusement or else a very real shiver, she 
turned and ran to her room. Once inside her 
room, it would have been perfectly apparent 
to anybody that the twitch of her shoulders 
expressed both amusement and apprehen- 
sion. 

“It isn’t a phobia evidently,” she argued 
somewhat wryly to herself, ‘because I can 
stand it all right. It’s simply that I don’t 
like it—don’t like it at all!—this mad, mad 
feeling that comes with a northwest wind. 
Is it because it once took something from 
me or mine?” she questioned. “Or is it that 
the tragedy—is yet to come?” 

The face of her young father flitted rather 
strangely in and out of her vision. That 
pastel sketch downstairs—certainly it was 
no picture that her mother possessed, no 
picture that she herself had ever seen 
before—yet how amazingly like 
herself it was, so fair and 
cooland shining! So irrec- 
oncilably Scandinavian 
for a lad so purely 
Latin! “‘Lad”? Yes, 
that was just exactly 
it, the one and only 
word. The other 
people’s fathers had 
grown old, just as 
Miss Vicdale herself 
had grown old. It 
wasn’t just that time 
had touched them. It 
had tarnished them. 

But her father—the im- 

mortal youth and shining- 

ness of him! What a lad he 

must have been, if rumor spoke the 

truth! Of all his young crowd the first in 
everything—in studies, in sports, in mar- 
riage! The first even to die! 


N IRRESISTIBLE impulse seized her to 
see the portrait again, to steal downstairs 
in the night, in the dark,in the strangeness and 
the unacquaintedness, and look again upon 
that lad who had begotten her. She glanced 
at the clock. It was only half past eleven, 
yet already for an hour, while she fidgeted 
through book and mood and the fear of a 
northwest wind, the house had been still. 
With a little shrug of the shoulders that 
bespoke nonchalance of the spirit if not of 
the body, she opened the door of her room, 
cocked her head on one side for a single 
cautious instant and started down the stairs. 
A sudden and rather amusing sense of 


melodrama encompassed her. The steps 
creaked so. The wainscoting to her groping 
hands felt rather disconcertingly clammy. 

The key to Miss Vicdale’s private sitting 
room was behind the clock, she remembered. 
She visualized the location perfectly even 
in the fumbling darkness. of the unfamiliar 
hall. Her hand moved almost automatically 
to its goal. But the key, it seemed, was no 
longer there. 

In the slightly startled recoil from the 
futility of the effort she noted for the first 
time a faint ray of light across the farther 
end of the hall. Was there a door open just 
a crack? A door just beyond the stairs? 
Was it the door? Had they left it open, after 
all? Or hadn’t they? Or had they—or 
hadn’t they? Her mind began to tease. In 
an irresistible impulse of curiosity she crept 
across the intervening blackness and peeped 
in. It was the room. 


VERY light in it was blazing. And 

standing there in the full glare and sur- 
prise of it was the Rev. Dan Strickland, star- 
ing absorbedly at a sheet of paper in his hand. 
His back, fortunately, was towards the door, 
a gorgeously shimmering, gray-silk-dressing- 
gown back. But anyone at half a glance 
could have seen that the paper in his hand 
was one of the “Record Sheets” that they 
all had been making out. 

In a purely inadvertent impulse Mary 
Smith lifted her eyes to the Persian portiére 
which Mrs. Devon had so deftly comman- 
deered for her bulletin board. It was the 
second sheet from the left that was missing. 
The second? In sheer incredulity she craned 
her neck. It was her “‘record sheet”’ that the 
Rev. Dan Strickland was studying so intently. 

Something creaked. She saw the Rev. Dan 
Strickland give a little start and thrust the 
paper into his pocket. 

Without making a sound, she whirled 
back into the darkness. Somewhere along 
the wall there was another door, she re- 
membered. A little bit bewilderedly she 
began to fumble for it. Any door, she argued, 
as long as it led ‘“‘out.’”’ At the far end of the 
hall a cool copper doorknob slipped into her 
hands. She turned it eagerly. A new black- 
ness opened. She took a single step and 
plunged down what seemed like intermi- 
nable bumps into a brilliantly lighted room 
that happened altogether too soon. 

There were three strange men sitting at a 
table in the middle of the room. One of 
them jumped up and clapped his hand across 
her mouth. As precipitously as it occurred 

the pressure was released. 
“Th-thank you,” said Mary 
Smith. “Wouldn’t it have 
been callow if I’d 
screamed?” 
II 
F ANY special 
curiosity was ex- 
cited at the break- 
fast table the next 
morning by Mary 
Smith’s faintly 
blackened eye, Mur- 
ray Cairne proved 
the only person impu- 
dent enough to make 
audible comment on it. 
“Heavens, but your bed 
must have been hard!” he ob- 
served. 

“T didn’t happen to go to bed,” said Mary 
Smith. Against the almost incredible perfec- 
tion of her blondness and coolness, the black 
eye loomed at the moment like the extra- 
neous artistry of a frankly ribald hand. 

Trying to look amused, Mrs. Devon suc- 
ceeded instead in looking only worried and 
perplexed. “Oh!” she said, “so it was you 
who stole down in‘the night and took your 
record sheet from the bulletin board?” 

“No,” said Mary Smith; “I didn’t take 
my record sheet.” 

““Wha-what?” gasped Mrs. Devon. 

“The deuce you didn’t!” said Murray 
Cairne. “Why, I was up at seven this 
morning—to investigate things in general— 
and it was gone then!” 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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The severest test of a motor car’s de- 
pendability is its conduct in winter. 


Winter has revealed toType61 owners, 
as placid summer days never could, the 
reserve wells of dependability and 
power which stamp this car as the out- 
standing success in Cadillac history. 


Type 61 owners do not exaggerate 
when they say that in January they 
experience the same ready perform- 
ance and unruffled satisfaction that 
they enjoyed under mild weather con- 
ditions in June. ; 


It is literally true that they command 
quick starting, swift acceleration, and 
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a free flow of vigorous power, in the 
one month as in the other. 


Advanced engineering has incorporated 
in Type 61 refinements of design and 
construction which have, in reality, 
Overcome winter's resistance to auto- 
motive transportation. 


So completely superior to winter hard- 
ships has the car proved itself that 
every Cadillac owner is convinced that 
neither temperature nor season affects 
his car’s dependability. 


It is unnecessary to look any further than 
this security of' service throughout the 
entire year to discover why America 
has conferred upon Type 61 the most 
successful year in all fine car history. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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TIN CANS — CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN AND USE 






Fg who have drunk 
deep of experience know 
the Maxwell House blend is 
often flattered by imitation, 
but never copied. = = 


Not the world’s best coffees 
alone, not the genius of the 
hand that blends them, not 
superior art in roasting them; 
but a perfect combination of 
all these has made Maxwell 
House the favored coffee of 
anation @ 8 @ ®@ 


Naturally Maxwell House is 
found in homes where experi- 
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“Just why,” said Mary Smith, “should 
anyone be interested in my record sheet?” 

““Why, indeed,” said the Rev. Dan Strick- 
land, “except that ——” 

“Except that of course you were the only 
one who showed any real conviction in the 
matter,” laughed Bonnie Burnetto. ‘‘When 
none of us really cared a hang about it, but 
were just writing for fun and to be obliging, 
you very suddenly did care a hang. And 
tore up whatever nonsense it was that you 
had written first. And began all over again 
to write something that quite evidently 
mattered a good deal. Naturally, of course, 
one couldn’t help wondering ‘ 

“Yes, I thought of it in the night,” said 
Portia Chesley, “‘wondered, I mean—won- 
dered what in the world could have hap- 
pened in just that minute that “ 

““Wondered who in the world could have 
happened in just one minute,” laughed 
Bonnie Burnetto, “to convince any girl so 
precipitously just exactly what it was that 
she wanted?” 

“Well, someone,” said Murray Cairne, 
“seems to have been interested enough in 
the information to corner it, to steal down- 
stairs in the middle of the night, to ——” 

“Mercy!” protested Bonnie Burnetto. 
“Shall we all have to be searched?” 

“Panic among the powder puffs,” mur- 
mured Murray Cairne. 


“T WOULD hardly seem probable,” said 
the Rev. Dan Strickland with unruffled 

countenance, ‘“‘that the culprit will step for- 

ward now and acknowledge his crime.” 

“Well, hardly!” cried young Barris Og- 
den. ‘Any man, after a two hours’ dinner 
acquaintance, who is so haunted by the 
memory of a young lady that he gets up out 
of his warm bed and soft-foots it downstairs 
in his bare feet through the dark to purloin 
her ‘marriage intentions’ from the sacristy 
of a plush portiére ——”’ 

“That’s just what I say,” drawled Mur- 
ray Cairne. ‘‘I knew it—all the time. There 
is certainly something very queer about this 
house party. One is thoroughly prepared 
of course by all modern magazine fiction to 
hear of diamonds disappearing or even of 
reputations going slightly astray. But a 
house party that is no respecter of 
‘marriage intentions’ rn 

With a flicker of amusement as 
wordless as a flicker of light, Mary 
Smith rose casually from the 
table and strolled off equally 
casually towards the big glass 
doors that opened into the 
chrysanthemum garden. As 
though by some tacit under- 
standing, Barris Ogden 
drifted after her. 

The sudden tinkling clank 
of Mrs. Devon’s coffee spoon 
against her coffee cup was 
most undoubtedly ac- 
cidental instead of inten- 
tional; but accidental. or 
intentional, it served alike 
to draw everybody’s eyes 
back to her for a single 
quizzical second. Mrs. 
Devon’s neck indeed 
looked just a little bit stiff 
at the moment. 


" EVERTHELESS, 

my dear young 
people,” she affirmed with 
some incisiveness, ‘‘ when 
you go to your rooms tonight, I trust you 
will stay in them.” 

Across Barris Ogden’s face a little extra 
flush of color deepened. Shoulder to shoul- 
der he passed with’ Mary Smith between 
the thudding glass doors onto the rainbow- 
colored terrace beyond. 

In a single sharp indrawing of the breath, 
they both paid tribute to the scene before 
them. 

After the cool, neutral tints of the break- 
fast room, the outdoor morning burst upon 
them with an almost dazzling splendor. 

“Silver Moon,”’ said young Barris Ogden 
quite irrelevantly, “‘do you know I’ve got 
the oddest little hunch that Mrs. Devon 
doesn’t like you?” 
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With her eyes still half agleam with the 
glory of the scene before her, the girl turned 
back to her companion with the faintest pos- 
sible suggestion of surprise. ‘‘Why should 
she?” she questioned. 

Ogden’s face went all agrin again. “I’m 
crazy about you,” he said. 

“That’s jolly,” admitted the girl. 


UT her eyes did not leave Ogden’s face 

this time to resurvey the landscape. In 
the clearness of her scrutiny, there was no 
chance now for Ogden’s embarrassment to 
dodge behind either a grin or a flirtatious- 
ness. 

As a victim submitting to a bandit, he 
threw up his hands in a gesture of help- 
lessness. ‘‘Oh, of course what I really want 
to know,” he confessed, ‘‘is what you think 
of Mrs. Devon?” 

“Why, I think she’s very good fun,” said 
the girl; “‘rather more so perhaps than one 
might have expected. Yet I fancy she 
knows her business all right.” 

“The chaperoning business, you mean?” 
questioned young Barris Ogden. 

“The same,” acquiesced the girl. 

“Yes; but does she know our business?” 
persisted Ogden. 

“‘Our business?’’ puzzled the girl. 

Young Barris Ogden’s forehead looked a 
little crinkled. ‘‘Parties aren’t what they 
used to be before the war, of course,” he 
confided a bit awkwardly. “A chaperon— 
oh, hang it all, a chaperon oughtn’t to 
expect to chaperon just the same identical 
way she used to before the war.” 

“What in the world do you mean?”’ said 
the girl. With a great snowy spray of white 
chrysanthemums snatched halfway into her 
arms, she dropped it abruptly and glanced 
up again at her companion. “Just exactly 
what do you mean?” she asked. 

“You saw the war, I take it?” said Ogden. 

“T saw the war,” said the girl. 

“Much of it?” questioned Ogden. 

“Much of it,” admitted the girl. 


“CO THAT the question of the right knife 
or fork,” persisted Ogden, “‘or the 
proper way to bow your tie, or the latest 
method of punctuating a dinner invitation 
doesn’t —somehow—seem so awfully es- 
sential any more?”’ 
“No,” admitted the girl; “it cer- 
tainly doesn’t.” 
“But to Mrs. Devon, I fancy,” 
mused Ogden, ‘“‘it still does. Mrs. 
Devon, I judge, is—is rather an 
old-fashioned chaperon, even 
granting the fact that she may 
be rather a rollicking one. 
Flirtations, that is to say, 
would never faze her, and 
real hazards even merely ex- 
cite her moral shrewdness to 
circumvent. But a situa- 
tion that looked like a flirta- 
tion or a hazard and wasn’t 
anything — well, there 
you’d have her puzzled and 
perhaps difficult.” Stoop- 
ing to tweak a blighted 
leaf from a huge, roseate 
spray of loveliness, he 
glanced up half agrin 
across his shoulder. 
“There was a northwest 
gale all right last night, 
wasn’t there?” 

“There certainly was,” 
conceded Mary Smith. 
Across Barris Ogden’s face the boyish 

grin cut suddenly into a flush as red as any 
girl’s. ‘‘Strickland’s a corking chap,” he 
attested quite abruptly, ‘‘absolutely corking. 
Haven’t met a chap in a long time that I 
like better!”” The frank, boyish eyes nar- 
rowed suddenly to a man’s shrewdness. 
“But, Silver Moon,”’ he added hastily, ‘for 
the love o’ Mike, listen to an old man’s 
advice: Don’t you know that it’s just that 
stern, repressed, ultra-conscientious type of 
chap that’s apt to be a little bit explosive 
under any completely novel or unfamiliar 
conditions? And so surprised at his ex- 
plosion that he’s rather inclined sometimes 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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What is Mother’s 
greatest obligation? 


ITH MOTHER'S HELP, the child can 

build her own mind. But Mother alone 
must lay strong foundations for the child’s body 
by choosing the right food. This is Mother's 
greatest obligation. 


Dr. Holt, Dr. Wiley. and other scientific 
friends of children have taught us much about 
food. We all know oatmeal is the ideal cereal, 
but how many realize the great difference in 
rolled oats? 


In choosing, the safe way is to specify H-O 
(Hornby’s Oats)—the only oats thoroughly 
steam-cooked and also pan-toasted in the old- 
fashioned way. 


We steam-cook H-O in closed kettles, for 
hours, at a heat of 250 degrees. The steam- 
cooking breaks down each starch cell, dex- 
trinizes the starch and makes H-O digestible, 
nourishing and different. 


| ie HO is also pan-toasted for four hours over 
H-O Cereat Compawy, Inc. live coal fires at a temperature of 650 degrees. This 


Pree tT gives H-O its brown color and delicious flavor. 
AYR, CANADA 


— H-O makes children healthy and strong 

Alcs Makers of and is perfect food for all. Every home can 
FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes afford it, for health is cheap at any price. 
PRESTO Self-Rising Flour Trial package free. Write Dept. “B”. 


~ 





Pan Toasted 
for FLAVOR 


Steam Cooked 


fr HEALTH OATS 


H-O is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package 
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WOODWORK 


anc 


FURNITURE 


S.C. JOHNSON &SON 


;. ities. 
‘ i jnishing Authort 
The Wood Finns U.S.A. 


Polishing Wax. 


A Preserver 
of Linoleum 


Your linoleum will 
last longer and look bet- 
ter if you polish it occa- 
sionally with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. It pre- 
vents cracking and blis- 
tering— brings out the 
pattern and color and 
protects linoleum from 
wear. It is recommended 
by the leading manu- 
facturers of linoleum. 
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FREE—THIS BOOK ON ! 
HOME BEAUTIFYING | 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L.H.1, Racine, Wis. 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 

Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how 

to make my home artistic, cheery and inviting. I un- 

derstand it tells just what materials to use and how to 

apply them—includes color card—gives covering capac- 

ities, etc. I usually employ the following 


a. oe 


His Address 


My Name : | 
My Address 


JOHNSON’'S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


VERY room needs the brightening touch of Johnson's 


It will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 


work, floors and linoleum, and give your home that fine air of 
immaculate cleanliness. 
which will not gather dust and lint—or show finger marks. 
-Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 
tects—all in one operation. 


It imparts a beautiful, lustrous polish 


It Removes 
Finger Prints 


Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Liquid is the ideal 
furniture polish. It im- 
parts a hard, dry, oil- 
less polish which will 
not finger print. It takes 
thedrudgery from dust- 
ing. Protects and pre- 
serves the varnish, add- 
ing years to its life and 
beauty. Coversupmars 
and small scratches. 


Building? 
If you are building or 
remodeling you should 


have our Book on Wood 
Finishing and Home 


Beautifying. It tells 
how to treat inexpen- 
sive soft woods so they 
are as beautiful and ar- 
tistic as hardwood. It 
is the work of experts— 
profusely illustrated. 
Use coupon above. 





Insist on Johnson’s Polishing Wax. Fer Sale At All Good Stores. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L.H.1, Racine, Wis. 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
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oStlver Moon 


(Continued from Page 55) 


to place the responsibility for it on the other 
person instead of on himself? So unless you 
really mean business, Silver Moon—oh, 
shucks!” he finished quite abruptly, “I’ve 
been out on the western front myself. There’s 
nothing left in the world that is novel enough 
to stampede me. No head left to lose, if I 
make it clearer that way. So if you really in- 
sist on wandering round loose all night while 
the wind blows—why, 
maybe after all I’m 
the best lad for you 
to choose. It would 
never occur to me, 
honey, you know, to 
think that your choice 
was personal —or 
even pranl:ish. Just 
take me on asa watch- 
dog, a shadow in 
which nothing lurks, a ghost, if you please, 
as restless as yourself.” 

Across the girl’s clear, cool eyes a vague 
shadow drifted. Her lower lip quivered 
a little. “‘Mr.—Mr. Ogden,” she whispered, 
“‘T’ve scarcely heard a word you’ve said, I’m 
so sleepy.” 

“What?” gasped Ogden. 

“Sleepy,” repeated the girl. 

Across her shoulder she glanced towards 
the house with a distinct expression of ap- 
prehension. In a gesture of uncontrollable 
drowsiness she lifted one slim hand to stifle 
a yawn. “If we—if we go back there,” she 
said, ‘‘some first-aid idiot will most surely 
walk the floor with me, or torture me back 
to consciousness with coffee or croquet.” 
Appealingly the gray-blue eyes lifted to 
Ogden’s. ‘“‘So if there is a soft-sheltered 
spot in this garden anywhere, I beseech you 
to lead me to it while I’m still responsible.”’ 


“¢-H, ALL right,” said Ogden. “Just as 
yousay. Yoursleeping beauty becomes 
my waking duty. Put your hand in mine, and 
if yonder bronzy and formidable hydrangea 
hedge proves half the fluffy fraud that I 
suspect, we’ll sweep right through it to that 
nice sunny knoll beyond the acacia tree.” 

‘‘Sounds good to me,” said the girl. 

Beyond the hydrangea hedge the land- 
scape seemed to have turned back its cal- 
endar to August. 

“‘Oh-h!” said the girl. 

Without the slightest self-consciousness 
or subterfuge she curled herself up like a 
puppy dog in a great fluffy, deep-waving 
nest of warm grass, and drooped almost in- 
stantly off to sleep. ~ 

Backed up against a convenient bowlder, 
his knees hunched to his chin, his trusty 
pipe lighted, his flannel cap pulled down 
into at least a semblance of shade across his 
sun-dazzled eyes, Barris Ogden settled down 
to keep his somewhat ingenuous vigil. 

In the full glare of sunlight his face looked 
distinctly less boyish than it had in the 
house. In a drone of belated beetles, a flare 
of blue-bird wings, the crackle of crisping 
leaves, one sunny hour slipped into another. 

When Mary Smith woke she woke as 
frankly as she had slept and flared up almost 
like some pale phosphorescent glow in the 
moment’s dark, greeny-blue shadow of wav- 
ing branch and scudding cloud. Her face 
was very faintly flushed, and the lacy im- 
print of a fern bruised lightly across the 
contour of one crumpled cheek. 

. “Good morning,” said Ogden. 

“Good morning,” said the girl. 


N A MIST of pale glints and gleams she 


shook down her rumpled hair, and bound ~ 


it again in calm, tamed braids around her 
shining head. 

She glanced up suddenly at her companion. 
“T wasn’t playing round last night with Mr. 
Strickland,” she announced quite abruptly. 

“Eh? What? What’s that?” said Ogden. 

“Never even saw him,” attested the girl. 
“That is,” she corrected herself with a 
chuckle, ‘‘he didn’t see me.” 

“What?” said Barris Ogden. 

“Mercy,” cried the girl, “I guess it’s you 
who have been asleep, not I. ‘Strickland’ 
was what I said,” she enunciated very 
clearly. ‘‘The Reverend Daniel; the tall 
young gentleman with the stained-glass eyes, 
who happens to be visiting here in the same 





house with us. ‘S-t-r-i-c-k-l-a-n-d,’ I believe 
is the way he spells it. And ‘I’ spells I. 
What I said was, ‘I—was—not—playing— 
around — last— night —with— Mr.—Strick- 
land.’”’ 

“T heard you the first time you said it,” 
grinned Ogden. 

“Then why didn’t you answer me?” chal- 
lenged the girl quickly in reply. 

“What was there 
to answer?” grinned 
Ogden. 

Withachuckle that 
was more like a gasp 
than a giggle the girl 
tossed back her head. 
“There, I knew it!” 
shesaid. ‘‘I most cer- 
tainly ought to have 
gone home.”’ The in- 
determinate chuckle brightened suddenly 
into a faint but perfectly real laugh. ‘“‘When 
I was a little girl,” she confided with frank 
amusement, “and was off alone visiting 
anywhere, I always had an understanding 
with my mother that if there was a north- 
west gale, any night, I’d come right home the 
first thing in the morning.”’ 

“Why?” said Ogden. 


FROWN so pale it was like a white italic 

instead of a black one showed suddenly 
between the girl’s level eyebrows. ‘Why, 
because it always starts things so,” she ex- 
plained. ‘In my ‘marriage intentions,’ don’t 
you remember I said that I didn’t like a 
northwest gale?” 

It was Ogden’s turn to chuckle now. ‘I 
didn’t happen to see your ‘marriage inten- 
tions,’”” he reminded her just a bit dryly. 
“Someone swiped them, you know, before 
anybody had a chance to read ’em.”’ 

“Oh, so they did,” said the girl. ‘Well, 
anyway, I never can sleep when there’s a 
northwest gale. And if you haven’t slept all 
night, of course you simply have to sleep 
the next day. And after you’ve slept all the 
next day, why, then of course you’re all 
slept out and perfectly wide awake when 
night-time comes again and everybody else 
is ready to go to bed. A regular ‘vicious 
circle’ it makes—wakeful night, sleepy day, 
wakeful night—on and on and on! Out of 
step with everybody else, yawning when 
they laugh and laughing when they yawn. 
Shame on me for being such an idiot! Who 
in the world prowls at night except mice?” 

“And men,” murmured Barris Ogden. 

“And men,” acquiesced the girl. 

With a casual gesture of smoothing out 
her skirts, she raised herself slowly to her 
knees, then jerked back suddenly to her heels 
and sat staring somewhat blankly at her 
companion. “ Barris Ogden,”’ she said, “I’ve 
a great big mind to tell you something.” 

“Do,” said Barris Ogden. 


FLUSH like the pink lining of a sea shcll 

tinted transiently across her clear, cool 
pallor. ‘“Itisn’t at all that I think I ought to 
tell,” she explained. ‘Indeed, I’m not even 
sure that it’s quite decent for me to tell. It’s 
just that there’s a—a sort of problem in- 
volved. It’s much too fussy for me to decide 
alone. I’ve got to tell somebody, and you 
happen to be the one I like best.” 

“Thank you,” said Barris Ogden. ‘I’ve 
already told you that I’m crazy about you.” 

Neither by flex or accent or flicker of 
eyelash did man or girl betray the slightest 
trace of coquetry or self-consciousness in the 
banter. 

“Shoot !”’ said the man. 

“Tt’s about this house,” said the girl. 

“This house?” questioned the man. His 
surprise was palpable. 

“Or this house party rather,” corrected 
the girl. “Something going on, I mean, 
that’s just a bit weird.” 

“A bit weird?” puzzled Ogden. ‘‘ Weird? 
Well, do you mind telling me just how you 
happened to stumble on that particular 
conclusion?” 

“Stumble?” laughed the girl. ‘“That’s 
just exactly what I did, head over heels— 
down a whole flight of stairs—into three 
strange men!” 


’ 


(Continued in the February Home Fournal) 
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TrRuST YouUR Own THOUGHTS OF 


PACKARD 


















In your own mind you instinctively award a 


high place to Packard. 


The thought of Packard comes first, and in- 
stantly, when the finest cars are discussed. 


The name of Packard leaps to your lips when 
you are seeking a synonym for the best. 


These instincts, intuitions and impressions of 
yours can be trusted. 


They can be trusted because they are true— 


and because your mental process in regard to 
Packard is the almost universal process. 


Packard has passed into the inner life of the 
nation and taken a permanent place in literature 
as symbolic of pre-eminence. 


Nothing that we might say of Packard could 
possibly compare with this spontaneous, almost 
unconscious, and well-nigh unanimous tribute. 


Trust your own thoughts of Packard—they 
will lead you to unalloyed satisfaction. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485 ; Sport 
Model, $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $35'75; at Detroit 
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summer Fabrics a la Paris: By-Mary Brush Williams 


N THE white snows of a bolt of 

cotton cloky a little wild bluebell 

blossoms. And you know the 

seasonsarechanging! Ifthe long 

procession of the heavy winter 

materials is broken by one fluff of light 

summer fabric, even in a shop window, 
then spring will soon be here. 

Different countries have their sign that 
it is on the way. They say that in the 
tropics a strange light fans the horizon. 
In England it rains, and everybody flocks 


over to the Continent. In America we 
get tied up in a heavy snowstorm, don’t 
we?—after which the head of the family 
goes down to the cellar to look at the bulbs 
and considers the important matter of 
seeds. In Paris one makes the pilgrimage 
to the house of Rodier. Ail winter one has 
seen the head of the establishment and his 
two nephews at first-night performances, 
at smart dances, at the Saint Cloud coun- 
try club, and always watching, always re- 
flecting. They are thinking of what would 


be beautiful for this spring’s styles. One 
is breathless to see their creations. 
Monsieur Rodier, Senior, is in the outer 
corridor, to greet you so very gayly, and a 
bolt of summer material trails carelessly 
over the first of the tables in the reception 
room. It is studded with a design of a 
little lantern, set in a crooked arm of rusty 
iron, such as illumines the doors of an- 
cient English inns. You feel as you see it on 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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by the Rodiers—each season 

M| more varied and more wonder- 
ful—will be worn eventually by 
fomieve) most of the civilized world, it .is 
of real interest to know in advance just 
what those materials will be. The frocks 
sketched on this and the facing page are 
made of authentic Rodier fabrics. They 
forewarn us that the Rodiers sponsor for 
the summer of 1923 crépes of every sort, 
in stripes, plaids and printed designs; that 
cotton clokies, voiles and organdies will 
also be good; and that foremost among 
the heavier materials will be the cashmere- 
like weaves in wool, the wool crépes and 
agnella—a fluffy, woolly fabric woven in 





the form of squares, dots, stripes or plaids 
upon a lighter-weight background. 

At the extreme left of the opposite 
page an attractive chemise dress is made 
of reseau crépe—a new cotton crépe—bor- 
dered with openwork inserts and with a 
gay printed Jouey design. Callot uses a 
silk-embroidered Rodier georgette for the 
bodice and girdle—made all in one—of the 
lovely frock second from the left. Lanvin 
makes an entire costume of crepella, a 
wool crépe. The smart agnella pompon 
cloth—small woolly balls on a crepella 
background—is trimmed with green and 
“string-colored”’ braid and used for collar, 
cuffs and pockets. A sheer crinkly silk 
crépe, with a raised cloky-like border, 


makes the delightful. all-white frock sec- 
ond from right opposite. Crépe milplis— 
another of the fascinating new cotton 
crépes—is worn with a bodice of taffeta, 
at extreme right of facing page. The same 
material is combined with Val lace ruffles 
and organdie sleeves in the Lanvin frock 
at left above. White cotton cloky is bound 
with Rodier braid for the extremely good- 
looking dress in the foreground. Of white 
with blue dots is the body of the cool- 
looking reseau-crépe frock in the center 
above. The reseau crépe, bordered with a 
Jouey design, would look well beneath a 
Palm Beach parasol. Chevron roumaia is 
the euphonious name of the cotton crépe, 
with its design of oddly slanting stripes. 
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This smart sweater is one of the many 
charming garments shown in the new 
Minerva Knitting Book, Vol. XIII. For 
sale at yarn counters, 15 cents; by mail, 
postpaid, 20 cents; in Can- 
ada, 25 cents. Wearemak- 4 
ing a special oy f 

offer of 85 cents, post 

for the seven Minerva an 
ting Books issued through- 
out the year. Send us your 
order now. 





You can’t knit 
too many 
in the New Year 


More knitted things than ever 
will be worn this coming season. 
So your knitting needles can 
scarcely fly fast enough to meet 
fashion’s demand for variety in 
style and gayety in colors. 


And to have the sweaters you 
knit worthy of your handiwork 
choose the best yarn you can buy. 


It should be even and smooth, 
soft and “lofty,” lustrous and 
beautiful, and made entirely of 
virgin wool. It has these qualifica- 
tions, and more, if the name on 
every ball is Minerva. 


Every type of yarn you will 
want to use is found in Minerva 
Yarns. Every color, too—237 
glorious shades—is in beautiful 
Minerva Yarns. 


New Sample Offer 


Instructions for making several 
practical yarn novelties will be 
sent with fifteen pieces of Minerva 
Yarns of different colors for mak- 
ing any one of the novelties, if 
you will send us ten cents (stamps 
or coin). Fill out this coupon. 


MINERVA 
YARNS 





ew ee ee SASSO Seteasarwae 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO., Dept. 1 
220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I am enclosing ten cents, for 
which please send me samples of Minerva Yarns 
and instructions for making several useful novelties. 


Name 





Street. 
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Drecoll 





























Paris Frocks the Debutante 





: in Prophetic Modes 







epee ATIN has returned to favor this 
| season and is quite as apt to be 
M) found in the dancing frock of the 
em pai jeune fille as in her mother’s 
sf) stately dinner gown. At the left 
above, Georgette, realizing that a black 
frock is never quite so much desired as when 
one is under twenty, lightens black satin 
into such delightful youthfulness with frills 
of black marquisette that the sternest par- 
ent could not condemn such a frock as too 
sophisticated. It may, of course, be worked 
out in any becoming evening color, if pre- 
ferred. 

Lanvin is the designer of the fascinating 
dinner or theater frock of cyclamen pink 
crépe de chine sketched second from the left 
above. Many-petaled flowers made from 
small brown beads and mounted in long 
strands on bands of self material form the 
unusual and most effective trimming. Bead 


flowers edge the ends of the long uneven 
streamers swinging from beneath the collar 


“ and cluster together to form the cunning 


ball of a bag, which is so appropriate an 
accompaniment to the costume. Of course 
one’s flowers might be silk and one’s frock 
of the long-wearing tan, gray or other soft 
color. 

Adorably youthful is the dancing frock 
which Drecoll makes entirely of softest pink 
chiffon, yet in every detail it is abreast of 
all that is newest in the mode. The slanting 
neck line, the rolls of chiffon for girdle and 
headband, the chiffon flowers that trim the 
pointed overskirt—these are signs that dis- 
close the frock as one of very recent inspira- 
tion. The broad band of chiffon carried 
diagonally across the front of the blouse, 
hanging capelike in back and caught up 
with a chiffon flower at the wrist, is a hap- 
pily, original variation. 
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Martial 
et Armand 





Wise indeed is the debutante who chooses 
for afternoon wear a frock such as Lanvin 
sponsors at the right on page 60. A 
woodsy brown silk crépe is the material. 
Brown silk ribbon, embroidered in orange, 
binds the neck and hangs down the back 
in long streamers which tie just above the 
waistline; the same ribbon forms the 
girdle and the casing at the front of the 
blouse, through which the two interesting 
side pockets join hands. These pockets 
may be of self material or of the ribbon. 

That black satin is quite as smart, from 
the standpoint of the jeune fille, for after- 
noon as for evening wear is not to be 
doubted, when one considers the Martial 
et Armand frock at the left. To be sure, 
black satin unrelieved is not to be thought 
of. In this instance, coral silk for the 
upper part of the blouse, and undersleeves 
and girdle of white satin embroidered in 
coral, give the needed color and youthful- 
ness. Collar, and trimming bands—both 
scalloped and straight—of the satin are 
satisfying details. 

Lanvin used kasha duvetyn, than which 
no softer, more lovely fabric is to be found, 
for the smart topcoat above. Beige is the 
color she chose. The belt and the oblong 
motif, through which that belt slips to 


sd freedom, quite ignoring its duties as a 


fastening, are of self material embroidered 
inred. The three big buttons are also red. 
Now that skirts have grown longer, a coat, 
if one is young, need not reach all the way 
to the hem. 

The combination of plain coat and 
plaid or striped skirt always makes an 
attractive suit for the young girl, but Cal- 
lot, in the center sketch above, gives us a 
glorified version of such a suit that is 
quite irresistible. The coat is of navy 
serge, the waistcoat—delightful touch !— 
of navy satin, as is the coat lining, and 
mole is used to edge the coat revers. The 
skirt is of navy cloth, horizontally striped 
in yellow, and arranged in wide box plaits 
so that each one is framed with broad 
bands of the yellow. 

The inevitable serge, as interpreted by 
Beer in the sketch at the right above, be- 
comes a frock without which one’s ward- 
robe—ifoneison thesunny sideof twenty — 
seems woefully incomplete. There are, for 
instance, bishop sleeves, with cunning 
plaited inserts just above the cuffs, and 
the cuffs themselves are of leather, as are 
the pipings of the two little pockets and 
the good-looking collar. Nor are the 
square buttons down the right side of the 
skirt and the plaited panel on the left side 
to be overlooked. 
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Annual Sale 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


Household Linens 
Send for Catalog 


January Sale 


HW ehold Linens 
Sa Write Goods 


4cheon 
dames McCu f 


CQ, 
Fil thAvenve News ”~ 





Special Price Reductions 
during January only 


Every January, the Linen Store holds a special 
sale of Household Linens and White Goods. 
It is the big Linen event of the year—the 
eagerly awaited opportunity to purchase su- 
perb McCutcheon Linens at lower prices. 


For this occasion we have prepared a new 
“January Sale Catalog” that brings most re- 
markable linen values right to your door, no 
matter where you live. Its pages are filled 
with liberal selections of damasks, towels, 
household and fancy linens, as well as blouses, 
lingerie, handkerchiefs, laces, and other per- 
sonal things of irresistible loveliness. All the 
articles are absolutely of the regular 
McCutcheon standard of quality. 


Take advantage of this big opportunity that 
comes only once a year. Send for your copy 
of this new “‘January Sale Catalog No. 56.” 
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Why good wives make 
bad coffee 


OR EIGHTEEN MONTHS we received the names 
of several hundred men who were always com- 
plaining about their coffee. 


Each of those complaining men has a good wife. 
The men blamed the wives because the coffee was 
bad. The wives secretly blamed themselves. But 
it wasn’t the wives’ fault. It was the fault of the 
coffee. 


So we set out to develop a blend of coffee that 
would satisfy those complaining men. For months 
our coffeeexpert workedontheblend; experimenting, 
correcting it, tasting it over and over again until a 
blend was perfected that appealed to those dis- 
gruntled men, many of whom had never before in 
their lives been satisfied with their coffee. 


This advertisement is for wives who blame them- 
selves because the coffee does not satisfy their hus- 
bands. We invite those wives to put their troubles 
behind them. We invite them to surprise their hus- 
bands tomorrow by serving Vacuumized Premier, 
the coffee blended especially for men. 


Premier 
Coffee 


A man's coffee blended by a great coffee man 








SEND FOR TRIAL CAN 


If your grocer does not yet carry Premier Coffee, send 


us his name and ten cents in stamps for shipping and SS 
by return mail you will receive a generous serving 
packed in the Premier Vacuum Can—full of aroma—as y 
fresh and as delicious as the minute it left our roast- i 2 
ing ovens. ; 
“ ee - 
oon Je °% 8s meee 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT ; * 
& COMPANY ’ 
Dept. 15A a os 
New York ef 
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summer Fabrics a la Paris 


(Continued from Page 58) 


the gauzy material that it is lighting the way 
out into the spring. Wistaria trails its deli- 
cate blooms over another fabric. The Mes- 
sieurs Rodier are sophisticated enough to 
know you cannot give the impression of life by 
copying it. The spirit is what they catch and 
visualize. Everything is conventionalized, 
and nothing presented in the natural state at 
this house. We are in the presence of art. 
It has a technic as definite as music or the 
drama. You feel it in the commencement of 
the exhibition, like the first notes of an over- 
ture. Somebody opens a huge book for you. 
It is the volume of samples—the written 
music of the spring styles. Three pieces of 
very marvelous materials greet you in grays 
and browns. An attendant turns the page, 
and you see two wide, oblong samples. One 
is pink and the other is blue. But they have 
so much gray in them that they are almost 
neutral. In these opening chords they have 
struck the note for 
spring. Colors will 


customary diagonal twill, but with another 
criss-crossing it, leaving tiny squares between. 
It is a variation of the old “cross-barred” 
motif, which is a popular feature both in cot- 
tons and wools. 

Then follows a new development in soft 
woolen material. The weave is the weave of 
serge, but the feel is the feel of cashmere. 
One makes from it a deduction. We are 
leading away from those soft materials that 
you sink into when you touch-them. The 
Messieurs Rodier are evidently trying to 
throw a little snap into the materials, and 
we are headed toward hard surfaces once 
again. But even the Frenchwoman is not 
such a slave to fashion that she will give 
up the luxury of those soft fabrics, which 
somehow feel expensive and hypnotize one 
into the delusion that she is a millionaire. 

Fillaine—the name greets the eye on the 
page of the book of styles, and under it is a 

material that looks 
like linen, while to 





have a tendency to 
be subdued. 

But before gen- 
eralizations are 
formulated, they 
must be modified 
in all matters per- 
taining to the 
styles. A new 
fabric peeps out 
from the next page. . 
Even before it is 
out, the great 
dressmakers are 
snatching at it for 
dancing frocks. It 
inaugurated the 
Riviera season be- 
fore the king of 
Spain had a chance 
to do so, yet it is 
very far from being 
in the new soft 
shades. After all, 
it is only crépe, but 
it is printed in the 
maddest, crudest 
colors in designs of 
forked lightning 
and others modeled 
on the cubist con- 
ceptions of life. Of 
course this fabric 
represents the 
death fling of the 
bright colors. They 
are making them, 


-in cottons, 


and squares. 





They're Ghoosing for 
Spring and Summer 


—many sponge cloths in wool or 
cotton that seem to have been 
inspired by the bath towel. 

—plain and fancy serge; plaided 
serge for skirt with plain serge 
matching background for 
jacket, trimmings, etc. 

—much twill, wool crépe, Teddy 
Bear cloth, plain or fancy 
éponge, basket weave, plain- 
colored wool brocades, woolly- 
surfaced tweeds, homespuns 
and lightweight velours. 

plain, striped, 
plaided or checked ratinés; 
ratinés with stripes of arti- 
ficial silk that look like straw; 
ratinés in lamé effects. 

—tissues and voiles striped or 
plaided in ratiné. 

—cotton crépes, plain or gath- 
ered by tiny cords into stripes 


—satin, satin Canton, printed 
crépe de chine and foulard in 
pronounced designs, silk Jer- 
sey and much Georgette 


the touch it is wool. 
They are making 
good on that threat 
of hard surfaces. 
Gabardine will 
come into its own. 
And there is a ma- 
terial called nan- 
sook ciré, which is 
only a new way of 
proclaiming that 
King Satin, with 
all of its tributary 
shiny materials, is 
about to be raised 
to the throne of 
fashion after a long 
banishment. 


cA New Trick 


NE of the little 

tricks of the 
house is to make 
two materials with 
almost the same 
look to them ina 
flat, hard surface, 
but one of them 
heavier than the 
other, it being for 
the coat. The 
lighter and paler 
material is for the 
dress. A part of the 
Rodiers’ technic 
is to make heavier 








so Madame Chanel 

told me, in a single 

piece, and caught up in a graceful drapery 
on one side of the front of the skirt. 

Then there is a lovely new tissue in two 
shades—the softest of beige with a har- 
monizing gray. In the sample book this 
one follows the fabric carrying the forked- 
lightning design, and is to prevail in the 
world of fashion long after the other is 
morte. It is made in two great blocks of 
color, and Monsieur Rodier says the dress- 
makers will arrange it so that the blouse will 
be entirely of one of the soft shades and the 
skirt of the other. 


C loth of a Thousand IVrinkles 


HERE follows in the book of styles the 

Cloth of a Thousand Wrinkles, which 
marks a development in this symphony of the 
spring mode. Not anew note, you will argue. 
But I am not responsible for that. The tissue 
that looks like a crinkly paper napkin will 
still be worn in cotton and in wool. A page 
of checks follows, introducing a new motif. 
It develops that if summer and spring ma- 
terials are not always checked, they are at 
least very likely to be cross-barred. I believe 
I should name that as the leading mark of 
the new things. It is an echo of the waffle 
iron of the past season. 

A new woolen material carries out the 
motif of those colored checks. Only here 
they are not in color, but are an essential 
feature of the weave. These checks are swing- 
ing to the diminutive extreme of fashion, and 
they look microscopic. It is as if a piece 
of serge had been woven not only with its 





materials in darker 
shades. 

There are pongees, very coarse, with hem- 
stitched lines running through them, and 
organdies, and something called Gregecla, 
that looks like spun candy, and is made of 
vegetable silk. There is a material that looks 
like linen sprinkled all over with tapioca— 
it really is linen with uncut knots left on 
the surface. Those knot effects are one of 
the items of the spring styles. Along with 
crossbars and polka dots, they share favor. 
They are marshaled in groups, like phalanxes 
of the Greek army, and are called Les Pom- 
pons Quadrilles. Some of them run in cross- 
barred effects. Soap green is the prettiest of 
the colors in which this material appears. It 
is one of the shades for spring, sharing favor 
with sage, and going into retirement at six in 
the evening, in favor of emerald. 

The Messieurs Rodier have put out a 
French version of English tweed, with its 
soft, downy surface and its spots of color that 
look as if they had welled up from hidden 
depths of the soil of the fabric. Deép browns | 
rise out of a beige surface, purples on pale 
mauve, like Scottish heather. It is lovely, 
and along with those materials with hard sur- 
faces, is going to be worn. 

For summer there are soft crashes, and the 
Rodier organdie. It is a very wiry fabric, 
and indeed wiriness is an important attribute 
of materials of the day. One thing Mon- 
sieur Rodier likes especially is in cotton and 
crinkles like paper napkins. You crush it in 
your hand, and, when you let go, it springs 
out again. The organdies are thin and fine— 
some laid out in squares of drawn-work pat- 
tern, some cross-barred like old muslins. 
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For the best of guests—your own family! 


Hardly fair to use Sunsweet [Dried] Apricots only for “company 
desserts” when your own appreciative family are the best of guests! 
Aristocratic are these apricot desserts—always! But expensive? 
Not at all! Even so fine-and-fluffy a dish as Apricot Whip costs 
less than a commonplace pie. The ingredients are so few and simple! 


Remember, too, that no fruit can hope to give you the same tart- 
smart taste, the same keen,“relishy™ sensation, you get in Sunsweet 
Dried Apricots. For they bring you the concentrated, fruit-acid 
flavor of apricots that have been glistening in California's orchards 
all summer long. Better than fresh apricots for that reason! 

Ask your grocer for Sunsweet [Dried] Apricots—and send for 
our Recipe Packet. It will show you how to put a new, piquant 
flavor into your year ‘round menus. Use the coupon—tt’s free! 


SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIA’S NATURE“FLAVORED 


DRIED | 







Sunsweet Apricot Whip 
Drain 1 cup cooked Sunsweet [dried] Apri- 
cots; press through coarse sieve. Beat 3 egg 
whites till stiff; fold in 14 cup sugar and 
apricot pulp. Set in pan of hot water; bake 
in moderate oven about 25 minutes. Serve 
with custard sauce [made of egg yolks] or 
with cream, whipped or plain. This whip 
can be served hot or cold and can be varied 
by adding % cup blanched chopped almonds 
or % apricot pulp and % shredded pine- 
apple drained of all juice. 


Sunsweet Apricot Dreams 
Cut sponge cake in 6 square or round pieces 
a little larger than an apricot. Place a cooked 
Sunsweet [dried] Apricot atop each piece of 
cake; put a tablespoon raspberry jam on top 
of apricot and cover sides with sweetened 


whipped cream. 


Sunsweet Apricot Bavarian 
Take 1 cup cooked Sunsweet [dried] Apri- 
cots; % cup sugar; 2 tablespoons gelatine; 
¥% cup cold water; 1 cup cream [whipped]. 
Soak gelatine in cold water; heat apricot 
pulp, add sugar then gelatine and stir until 
dissolved. Chill, then stir until mixture be- 
gins to thicken; fold in whipped cream, pour 
into wet mold. Set aside until firm. Serve 
with sweetened whipped cream. 


Send for Recipe Packet 


Would you like to know other alluring but 
inexpensive desserts you can make from 
Sunsweet [dried] Apricots? Then send for 
our new Recipe Packet—50 flavor-full dishes 
tested by our own Domestic Science Direc- 
tor. Write today—use the coupon below. 


Packet—free! 


160 Market Street, San Jose, California 
Packet. 


Name 


Mail this coupon for Recipe 


California Prune and Apricot Growers Association 


Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe 





Address 
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New Lingerte— 
and Its Cost 


HE early season bride 
—the girl at college— 

the matron—all will find 
charming and appropriate 
models among the new 
‘Dove’? Night Gowns, 
Envelope Che- 

mises, Bodices, 
Costume Slips, 
Bloomers and 
_Under-skirts. 
Of fine cotton, 
attractively 
trimmed with 
laces and hand 
embroidery, or of 
pretty and good 
silks, they offer 























remarkable value. N3io0° 
No. 3990 
Tlustrated $1.50 


In almost all cities and towns “Dove” Under- 
garments are sold by one or more leading stores. 
Ask for them and identify your purchase by means 
of the little blue-and-white “Dove” label with the 
picture of adove. If you cannot find them and want 
one or more of the garments here illustrated, send 
us check or money-order and we will see that your 
order is filled through some good store. 

No. 7478—“ Dove”’ Bodice, slip-over style, made 
entirely of pretty embroidery both front and back. 
Ribbon run. Sizes 36 to 44. Price $1. 

No. 3990—“Dove” Bloomer of light-weight 
sateen. Elastic at waist and knees; hemstitched 
ruffle. In pink, white, black, orchid, navy or 
brown. Sizes 25, 27,29. Price $1.50. 

No. 948—“Dove” Jenny-neck style tailored 
Night Gown of pink radium silk. Neck and sleeves 
trimmed with orchid casing. Tucked front; three 
two-tone ribbon bows. Sizes15,16,17. Price $7.50. 

No. E-658—‘‘Dove”’ hand-made Envelope 
Chemise with elaborate drawn work and embroidery. 
Material shoulder strap. Sizes 36 to 44. Price $3.00. 

No. 5821—‘‘Dove”’ Night Gown of white 
batiste with white hemstitching and blue hand-em- 
broidered design. Also in orchid batiste and white. 
Sizes 15, 16,17. Price $1.50. 


D. E. SICHER & CO., Ine. 
“World's Largest Makers of Lingerie” 
45-55 W. 21st St. New York, N. Y. 


No. 5821 
$1.50 








Style Book Free 


The prices quoted in this 
advertisement will be cur- 
rent during January, 1923, 
only. Write us direct for 
the new “Dove” booklet of 
styles. 


No. E-658 
$3.00 


Under- 





Sold hy Leading Stores Everywhere 














_ Designs that Will 





HE lovely dan- 
cing frock for the 
young girl or 


youthful matron at top 
of page has a foun- 
dation of orchid 
satin, with collar and 
overskirt of matching 
chiffon. Orchid chiffon 
ribbon edged with sil- 
ver thread, or Val lace, 
dyed orchid, may make 
the ruffly trimmings. 
Design comes in 16, 18, 
36 and 38. Extremely smart for the 
mature woman are the lines of the 
fabric-fur-trimmed black broadcloth 
frock at left above. It would look well 
in any soft woolen fabric for general cellent result for the young matron in 
wear, in satin Canton or velvet for the center above. Design in 36 to 40. 
“best.” Design comes in sizes 16, and The navy wool poplin general-wear 
36 to 42. Two-faced satin Canton in dress at right above, banded with 
cocoa brown, with dull side for body of | matching broad, flat, silk braid, has a 
dress and satin side forming collar and __cord girdle and braid-covered buttons. 
showing in drapery, is used with ex- Design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 40. 





3781 











Lingerie 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Distinguished on T. rail or Boulevard 


The Four-Cylinder Five Passenger 
Touring Sedan *1325 


In this strikingly handsome four-cylinder, five 
passenger touring sedan, Buick has provided a 
beauty, refinement and complete touring comfort, 
extraordinary at so modest a price. 


It is a trim motor car; distinguishable at a glance 
for its ability to travel the longest trail or to fit per- 
fectly in the smart company of the city boulevards. 


Withcomfortable and finely upholstered seats for five 
full grown persons in its roomy and well appointed 
interior, and with ample luggage space in the sturdy 
trunk carried on the rear, the Buick touring sedan 
makes cityand country motoring equally pleasurable. 


The staunch, dependable Buick chassis and the 
famous Buick valve-in-head engine insure the 
characteristic performance which has made the 
name of Buick a synonym for motor car depend- 
ability, economy and enjoyment. 


AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


BUICK WILL 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal Cities— 
Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head 
Motor Cars 















The Buick Line for 1923 
Comprises Fourteen Models: 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 
Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. Coupe, 
$1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1395; 5 Pass. 
Touring Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2Pass. 
Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. Touring, 
$1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 
5 Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. 
Sedan, $2195; Sport Roadster, $1625; 
Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f. o. b. 
Buick factories; government tax 
to be added. 


BUILD THEM 
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More wholesome for baby 
than any other food 
except mother’s milk 


cept mother’s milk, there is no food for baby 
so wholesome as the milk which comes to you , 
scientifically clean and pure, sterilized in air- 
tight containers. It is the last word in safety 








The life, health and happiness of your baby, 
deprived of mother’s milk, depend on your 
selection for it of safe, wholesome food. Ex- 


for baby’s food. Pet Milk contains no foreign 
‘substance. Nothing is added, either to “‘pre- 
serve” it or to “prepare” it. It is natural milk 
—nature’s food—from which only part of the 
water has been extracted, in which the growth- 
promoting, health-preserving qualities of nat- 
ural milk have been retained. During thirty- 
seven years, hundreds of thousands of mothers 
have used Pet Milk with the wonderful result 
of having baby always well, always normally 


nourished, always happy. You can have the 
same satisfying experience. Get Pet today 
from your grocer. The Helvetia Company 
OL LL Milk), St. Louis. 


Send for directions and chart on infant feeding 
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Jacket, 3784 
Dress, 3785 


Sports (slothes to- Make at Flome 


a one-piece slip-on frock makes the 
youthful and good-looking sports 
suit above. Any of the light-weight, soft 
woolen materials of serge, the smart cash- 
merelike weave, wool crépe or sponge cloth 
may be used to make it. The three-tiered 
dress has slightly circular flounces. The de- 
signs for both 
coat and dress 
come in sizes 14 
to 20 years. 
With any 
plain skirt the 
jacket at right 
would make an 
interesting 
sports suit. De- 
sign comes in 
sizes 16, and 36 
to 44. The sepa- 
rate skirt at 
right is of a light- 
weight black 
woolen material, 
gray-and-white- 
striped, but is 
well suited to 
any striped, 
plaided or plain 
fabric. Design 
is in sizes 16, 


A STRAIGHT, loose-hanging jacket over 


3782 





and 28, 30, 32 and 34 inch waist measures. 
Of course, to finish out the winter you will 
want to make a jacket of the fascinating 
new fur cloth that looks exactly like astra- 
khan or Persian lamb; the design below is in 
sizes 16, and 36*to 40. A cloth skirt may ac- 
company the jacket or be worn over a one- 
piece dress of Canton crépe, silk or cloth. 





























Skirt, 3780 
Blouse, 3786 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; 


Jackets, 30 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents. 








he Charm of Old Virginia 
Surrounds “The Albemarle’ 


Dignified, reposeful—yet warmly hospitable, this dining 
suite is inspired by a creation of the great Colonial cabinet- 
maker, Duncan Phyfe. Its graceful curves, its Jeffersonian 
simplicity, the warm browns of its mahogany with their 
shadings and highlights, give modern expression to the fresh 
loveliness of his work. 


Just as Phyfe, in his day, built furniture true to the timeless 
principles of beauty, enduringly excellent in workmanship and 
quality, so Berkey & Gay build today. Their faithful craftsman- 
ship and subtle artistry have given ““The Albemarle” a charm 
that will only increase with the softening touch of the years. 


Your Berkey & Gay merchant invites you to see “The 
Albemarle” during January. It shows clearly that, in the pro- 
ductions of this house, distinction does not mean excessive cost. 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “The 
Albemarle”, together with name of nearest 
Berkey & Gay merchant, sent on request 


Berkey & Gay FurRNITURE COMPANY 
440 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showroom, 115 West 40th Street 











This ones: is inset 
inevery Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer’s protection 
when buying and his 
pride ever after. 
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‘The Secret of 


Better Home 


BUILDING 








{This BOOK® 


Gives the Plans and Methods 
of Prominent Authorities 


Think of having the help of prominent 
authorities when you build your home. 
Help on arranging dining room, bedrooms, 
breakfast nook, hall, etc. Help on interior 
decorations, floor coverings, lighting, 
plumbing, heating and other vital subjects. 
“‘ Building With Assurance,” the great 408- 
page—8% x 11 in size—Master Book on 
home building, gives you this as well as 
other help. In it you find page after page 
of cottages, bungalows, enya sad 
in colors, all with appropriate floor plans. 
Isn’t help such as this the secret of better 
home building? 


ait 


This book, the most widely discussed in 
the building field, has been prepared by 
Morgan, after years of experience in help- 
ing home builders. Within its covers have 
been placed—not extravagant generali- 
ties—but specific USABLE building plans 
and methods. It is literally filled with 
ideas that will help you reduce wastes, cut 
costs, save time, eliminate experimenting, 
avoid mistakes and save money. There is 
no other book to compare with “ Building 
With Assurance.” 





Mail Coupon for Prospectus 

The book is not for general distribution. It 
is for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus fells 
all about it—reproduces actual es, etc. The 
prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail 
the coupon. 


“MORGAN: 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
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WOODWORK 
'e Morgan Woodwork Organization / 





Address nearest office, Dept. R-1 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: “ips a ‘eet nity so please ey 
pore co ° yor uti a w e- 

bes “Building ith Assurance 


Name 





Address 








Town. 











Parts Sketches that Nrror the Popular 


Notes in Dress 


Which are (ertain to Stay in Style 
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SS Georgette 


FTER the Parisian 
designers have 
displayed their 


new creations, feminine ae. 
Paris must pass judg- .w//~" 
ment upon them. From 
the clothes that have Callot 
proved most popular 
with Parisian women 
the frocks on this and 
the facing page have been chosen. The delightful 
dinner frock from Georgette at the left is of nut 
brown chiffon trimmed with skunk fur, and makes 
good use of circular flounces on the graceful skirt. 
A tunic of printed Paisley silk is cuffed with black 
satin and worn over a foundation of satin for the 
Premet afternoon frock. Equally effective would 
be brocaded white silk over black or brown. 
From Callot is a refreshingly simple frock of 
soft green georgette over matching green satin, 


BR 
Doucet 

















| 


A) 
Worth ~ 


with the always becoming “tie 
back” line at the waist. Doucet 
obtains an interesting effect in the 
black crépe georgette at the left 
by cutting the sides in one with 
the straight front and back panels 
and catching them up, as graceful 

es, over a girdle of red and 
orange beads. Of beige silk crépe, 
embroidered in brown, is a youth- 
fully smart frock designed by 
Worth. Circular side pieces fall 
from beneath a yoke effect on 
skirt. One of the most popular 
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Deuillet 4 


Georgette 


of the new frocks, at right of opposite page, was 
designed by Renée in black silk crépe. Plaited 
strips of the crépe alternate with plain strips 
which are trimmed, as they approach the hem, 
with tiny triangles of self material. 

The frocks on this and the opposite page— 
chosen because they have proved best sellers 
in Paris—embody all the outstanding features of 
the new mode, yet avoid extremes; so a ward- 
robe, selected according to their dictates, will 
look smart for at least two seasons. The good- 
looking costume at the left above was made by 
Deeuillet in blue velveteen and trimmed with 
steel-colored soutache braid. It would be at- 
tractive also in reps or in wool poplin. The 
blouse closes down the front, the belt under the 
left arm. A loose panel down each side back of 
skirt loops under at bottom and hides, for a 
space, the braid trimming around the hem. 


A Rodier plaid fabric in green, brown and orange, as used 
by Georgette, makes the smartest of cape dresses. Intriguing 
is the cape—made in two pieces—so that it can be thrown 
around the neck as a scarf collar. Graceful draping char- 
acterizes the Drecoll frock of brown satin and brick pink 





Drecoll 


By (able from The 
Ladies Flome Journal Paris Office 


Figured brocades, clokies and mate- 
lassés strikingly smart; satin excellent 
for spring. Green fashionable; almond 
for daytime, emerald for evening. 


Thr Wh Se 
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Bernard 








chiffon. The fine plaiting of the 
yoke is also typical of the mode. 
No one uses braid quite so en- 
~ thusiastically or quite so cleverly 
p— as Jenny. In the black wool 

poplin at the left the skirt is com- 

pletely circled with rows of flat 

vA black silk braid, though part of 

J it is hidden by a circular panel, 

which is attached at the left side 

Fenny front and across the top and hangs 

loose in back. Braid also trims 

the girdle and edges the tiny cir- 

cular flounces on the sleeves. Narrow plaited panels, hang- 
ing loose over a series of plaited flounces, give character to 
Doucet’s appealing frock of black georgette. Of broadcloth 
in brown, trimmed with the same material in beige, is a stun- 
ning coat dress which Bernard has named “Ma Preferée.” 

















































Your boy is your 
greatest interest 


When you first got him, that son of 
yours was the most wonderful thing in the 
world. You told yourself that always he 
and you would be pals. 


Now, suddenly emerging from your own 
affairs, you are faced with the realization 
that he is growing up, that he and you are 
“out of touch.” Your boy, again, is your 
greatest interest. 


The years between ten and twenty mark 
the turning of the tide in a boy’s life. Then, 
boys often think parents unreasonable, 
harsh, unsympathetic. Parents often think 
boys secretive, unresponsive, callous. Left 
tochance, a boy in his “‘ teens” may become 
anything. A mistake may be fatal. 


AMERICAN Boy 
“me ape A 

is engaged in the greatest business in the 
world, the making of men. Its editors, lov- 
ers of boys, students of boys, believers in 
boys, are dedicated to the work of helping 
boys understand themselves, and the 
world they must grapple. Through sug- 
gestions furnished by them, the greatest 
story writers of the day are inspired to con- 
ceive absorbing tales of actual life, in 
which the forces that move the universe 
are pictured in all their realism. 


They don’t mince words, they do not 
preach. They draw no silly, mollycoddle 
hero. Their characters are human folk, 
selfish, proud, honest, generous, treacher- 
ous, weak and strong, who move through 
actions of compelling interest; succeed- 
ing, failing, but always teaching a lesson 
that fires boyish ambition and calls to 
sleeping capacities. 

No boy can read these stories without 
gaining an appreciation of clean living and 
clean thinking. No boy can live with the 
flesh and blood people of these tales with- 
out understanding the difficulties that 
mock:at effort and without learning life is 
service to others and subduing of self. 


THE AMERICAN Boy holds out a 
hand to you and to your son in the busi- 
ness of making him a real citizen. 

Give your boy and that other boy you 
are interested in the advantage of its in- 
fluence. Give him a year’s subscription 
to THE AMERICAN Boy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 
















THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 620 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 

Name 
Address. 
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Royal Foods 


The finest cereal 


dainties 
(p) Children ever get 
Whole-Grain % 


Bubbles (4) 
2 Prof. Anderson’s 


Inventions 


To make every atom feed (/ 

























Puffed to 8 times normal size 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are whole grains steam 
exploded. 





The grains are sealed in guns, 
then revolved for an hour in a 
fearful heat. The bit of mois- 
ture in each food cell is thus 
changed to steam. 


Puffed Grains were invented 
by Prof. A. P. Anderson to make 
whole grains wholly digestible. 





Puffed Wheat, for instance, 
contains 16 elements, all essen- 
tial foods. Countless children 
suffer malnutrition for the lack 
of some of them. 


When the guns are shot that a 
steam explodes. Every food cell 
is thus blasted. The grains are 
puffed to airy bubbles, 8 times 
normal size. 


ttt 
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But food cells must be broken 
to digest. Ordinary cooking 
breaks only part of them. So 
Prof. Anderson conceived the 
idea of blasting all the food 
cells, to make every granule 
feed. At the same time he made 


They come out as flimsy as 
snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 
Never were cereal foods made 
so enticing, never so fitted to 
digest. 


The Night Dish these whole grains tempting A 
tidbits, so that children revel in 
Puffed Wheat in milk forms the * them. 





eS 


supreme dish for luncheon, supper 
or bedtime. Whole wheat and whole 
milk, each a practically complete 
food. And the globules of wheat— 
thin, toasted and crisp—made easy 
to digest. 


Puffed Wheat. 


Morning Joys 


No breakfast dainty was ever so 
delightful as Puffed Rice with cream 
and sugar. Or Puffed Rice mixed 
with fruit. Grains that crush at a 
touch, and melt away into almond- 
flavored granules. 
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The Quaker Oats @mpany;, Sole Makers 
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All Food Cells 
Exploded 


125 million per kernel 


A kernel of wheat or rice con- 
tains over 125 million food cells. 
This process creates, inside of 
each, a separate steam explo- 
sion. 


One result is flimsy morsels, 
four times as porous as bread. 
Another is a nut-like flavor. But 
the gteat result is to fit all food 
cells for easy, complete diges- 
tion. 


Millions of children are bet- 
ter fed because Puffed Grains 
were invented. And their food 
joys have been multiplied. 


Between Meals 


Crisp Puffed Rice and douse with 
melted butter for hungry children 
after school: They need between- 
meal foods. They will eat these 
whole grains like confections if you 
prepare them in this way. 
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Cfrocks for School or Parties 


That Every Mother (an Make ; 











HIRRED footing 

trims the circular 
motifs on the delightful 
bertha frock of batiste 
at top of page. Design 
comes in sizes 6 to 14. 
The good-looking school 
dress at left center has 
a skirt of piaited navy 
serge and a serge- 
trimmed blouse of fig- 
ured wool. Design comes 
in sizes 6 to 14. Very 
cunning is small sister’s 
everyday bloomer, dress 
of checked gingham with 
scalloped collar and trim- 
ming bands of white 
lawn. Design comes in 
sizes 2 to 8. Ruffles.of 
Val lace or footing and a 
narrow sash of grosgrain 
ribbon finish this dainty 
white batiste frock. De- 
sign comes in sizes 6 to 14. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage pre- 
paid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 
cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 




















Biltmore Hand 


Woven Woolen 


cloths are economical for the busi- 


ness woman and 


so attractive and 


substantial that the wealthiest can 
find nothing better. 


Here are a few names of customers taken at 
random from thousands. Notice the wide 
distribution of states and the variety of their 
work. 


Harold Bell Wright Ariz. Author 19 orders 
epee Clar' La. Actress 5 - 
C. M. Schwab N. Y. Steel Mfr. 12 as 
Billy Sunday Ind. Minister 4 ” 
Geraldine Farrar N. Y. Opera 

Singer 


Thomas Meighan N. 
sa Barr McCutcheon N. Y. 


. Brodeur Calif. Teacher 5 
br. Chas. Mayo Minn. Surgeon - 
Walter Damrosch N. Y. Director “4 
Miss Stella French Ill. Ass’t 


Miss Olivia Foster 

Mrs. Douglas Robinson ° 

Harriet Freebey D.C. Lawyer 
rs. J. Frauentual A 


Treas. 
penat Supt.Schls. 


Z 









Maud S: Williams Mass. Physician ” 
W. M. Pomerene Ohio Lawyer ng 
Helen Goodrich Mich. Teacher = 
Nathan Straus N. Y. - 
Lula M. Wescoat Mo. Ma 
Miss L. A. Weick Calif. ze 
Mrs. F. G. Heverlo Wash. 


Miss Joessteine Wylie Pa. 


Hubert So N. J. - 
Paul hea” Ohio - 
W. D. Cleveland Ind. bb 
L. H. Jenkins Va. 6 nz 

a Thoma: N. C. se 

F. C. Clifford Mich. Lin 
aud F. Cain Calif. - 
Helen Stanley N. Y. se 
Homer Miller Iowa “ 
Zena Keefe N. Y. as 
M. R. Cotton rt 
Myra Goode ‘eacher ves 
‘. “c Praiwaiees a. 
E. M. Geraghty hes 


Blawos Cc. E. Garner 
Helen Young 


L. Antisdale 

J. E. White 

Mrs. C. D. Stark 
Cc. M. Smock 

J. S. Moulten 
Mrs. C. L. Spears 


Chas. W. Horne 
Miss M. S. Sooy 


Q= =m NOME AANA HB RNNPE NE AWE OR NUS RNWH he See INN PU Cet NM SINE RW Shh NNN OWNU 


Berta Meine ne 
J. V. Den eI 
Maud Wilson Z * 
Corra Harris Ga. Author. - 
Lot Brown Ohio Insurance se 
Mrs. M. T. Wolcott D. C. * J 4 
W.R. Jennison Fla Contractor * 
Dr. Alice M. Hackl P 4 
Dr. Nora Smith Gould N. Y. mt 
H. Fleming a. Builder 1 re 
Carrie L. Shaw W. Va. Business +s 
- D. Miller Pa. Dentist sis 
Dr. Florence Chapman Calif. “ 
J. D. Miller Ill. Gen’! 
Counsel 5 
Eden Forbush N. Y. | ena J ni 
R. P. Kelly Pa. Physician bid 
Miss E. H. James Pa. Treas. 63 
Susanna Cocroft Ill. Specialist Ai 
Dr. merntey E Lankford Va. a 
Miss H. M. Woods N. Y. Director Dn 
Dr. “AnnetteM. Williams N. Y. es 
Thomas Allen N. Y. Lawyer san 
Stella Starky or: Gen. Mgr be 
Miss E. Gernard Iti. Lecturer sy 
Charlotte Thomas Ind. Arts & 
Craft - 
Mrs. R. Gleason Pa. Pres. State . 
Miss M. Goodrich Calif. B’kpr. ” 


Biltmore Handwoven Cloths were originated 
in a little industrial school on the famous 
Biltmore Estate in the mountains of North 
Carolina, nearly twenty years ago. 

The school was established by Mrs. George 
W. Vanderbilt, and her idea was to teach the 
boys and girls hand weaving, hand carving, 
neediecraft and arts that were useful. 

The mountain people had been weavers for 
generations—their methods were crude; they 
carded (combed) and spun their wool entirely 
by hand; they had the simplest form of hand 
looms; they threw the shuttle with one hand 
and caught it with the other. They dyed their 
cloth in the few colors that could be ob- 
tained from local roots and herbs — yellow 
hickory bark, black walnut root and the like. 
With all their processes se limited, their work 
was slow, and they could only produce a few 
yards a day. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt saw the difficulties under 
which they worked, and with the help of two 
very capable community workers began to find 
ways of improving these conditions. 

Improvements were placed on the looms by 
the boys in the wood-carving shop. Shuttles 
were made to throw with a cord, which increased 
the speed of their work. Carding and spinning 
machines were purchased and proper dyeing 
methods adopted. 

Then the school began to take in the crude 
wool, wash. it, dye it by hand in fast dyes, card 
and spin it, and make it into warps. The warps 
were sent to the homes in the mountains, where 
the hand weaving was done. The cloth would 
come back to the school, where it would be 
scoured and finished, finally going out on ten- 
terhook fences in the sun to dry and shrink. 
Then, as tourists would visit the school, 
the cloth would be sold for the weavers 
and the money turned over to them. 

Thus was the interesting beginning of 
what in twenty years has become the 
largest hand-weaving industry in the 
world. 

No effort had been made to sell on any 
kind of a commercial basis, but tourists 
who had visited the school and bought 
suits of cloth would continually re-order 
by mail, and their friends would hear of 
it and write for cloth, untilthe demand _ 
became greater than the supply. & 


It was very clear to Mrs. Vanderbilt that work 
of such merit should not be held back for lack of 
room to grow, so early in 1917, when she was 
giving her entire time to war work, she regret- 
fully sold the equipment of the Industry and the 
hand looms to F. L. Seely, who built and op- 
erates Grove Park Inn, the Finest Resort Hotel 
in the World. Larger, old-fashioned shop build- 
ings were built at the Inn, only a little distance 
from the old home of the Industrial School, and 
in a short time the weavers and workers were 
established in their new home. Better facilities 
were added; more and better looms were built; 
better dyes became available, and today it is 
more than twice as big as any hand-weaving 
industry in the entire world. 


Biltmore Homespuns are not rough and 
shaggy—they are rugged and strong, and are 
as beautiful and refined as only hand work can 
make them. They are made in every color and 
shade—every mixture and blend one could 
imagine—every color is absolutely guaranteed 
and any piece of Biltmore Homespun is return- 
able if not damaged or cut. There are light 
weaves for summer, ‘‘Regular’’ weaves for fall 
and winter, and overcoat weaves. 


The clean, white wool is dyed by hand with 
the very finest imported alizarine and vegetable 
dyes. No aniline is used under any circum- 
stances. 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We have 
been doing it the same way for twenty years and 
have never woven a yard of cloth except on looms 
we have built by hand in our own wood shops. 


The weaving is all done by native men. The 
water we use is from mountain springs on the 
slopes of Mt. Mitchell, 7000 feet altitude, the 
highest mountain east of the Rockies. Great 
woolen manufacturers from New England have 
told us that we could never accomplish the 
wonderful results we do with our dyes except for 
the purity of this water. After the blendings of 
the various colors of wool are spun and woven, 
we thoroughly dry clean it in redistilled gaso- 
line. Then we scour it in hot Ivory soapsuds for 
two hours, finally hanging it on tenter-hooks all 
day in the sun. 


We use only the wool from full-grown sheep, 
because lamb’s wool will shrink almost as long 
as there is any of it left. There isn’t anything 
known that wou!d produce a better woolen cloth 
than Biltmore Humespuns, and we are so fortu- 
nate as to have received two gold and one silver 
medals in recognition of our work. 


We do not make it merely with the idea of a 
quick sale, but we weave into it all the long life 
and beauty we know how to produce, and we are 
sure from the thousands of customers who write 
us year after year that our policy of making the 
cloth too good has been responsible for the fact 
that we have friends in practically every city and 
town in the United States and every country in 
the world. 

We weave three weights: 

**Regular,’’ which is a very substantial, closely 
woven cloth, quite hard twist, and weighs about 
7% to 8 ounces to the yard, 28 to 30 inches wide. 


“Light Weight’’ is made of precisely the same 
yarn, but has 300 less threads to the same width 
and weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. It simply 
is woven more loosely and is ap ideal weight for 
ladies’ suits. 

“Overcoat’’ is made by drawing three threads 
together and making practically a triple thread. 
The overcoat cloth is of a wonderful texture and 
weighs about 14 ounces to the yard. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three years, then 
turned inside out and made over. 


Regular weights 
Light weights 
Overcoat weights 


$3.50 per yard 
$3.25 per yard 
$4.50 per yard 


Seven to eight yards are required for a lady’s 
suit. 


Samples costing us |10c each will be sent on re- 
quest. Please do not pui us tothis expense unless 
you are seriously considering our homespun. 


BILTMORE INDUSTRIES 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
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~CWould You Varnish Your Skin? 


F course you wouldn't, know- 

ingly. But perhaps you're 

doing it just the same, un- 
knowingly. What you call “‘clean- 
liness’’ may be something quite 
different. Without realizing it you 
may be clogging your pores with 
objectionable soap oils or solids just 
as effectively as if you actually 
varnished your skin. 


Real cleanliness is a wonderfully 
simple thing. Yet so many people 
make it difficult, thinking that color 
and perfume are always evidence of 
soap quality. That is an old-world, 
old-time idea. The new idea— 
American white cleanliness—is fast 


replacing it. The growing demand 
for Fairy, the whitest soap in the world, 
proves that. 


Your skin must breathe. Your 
millions of pores must be free to 
perform their functions. And that 
demands a soap which will cleanse 
the pores without clogging them—a 
soap that will gently stimulate 
them without robbing them of their 
natural oils. 


Such a soap should be thoroughly 
pure. It should also be free from 
harmful ingredients which may irri- 
tate the skin. Fairy Soap has that 
two-fold advantage. It is a soap 


made especially for people who 
want to be really clean. It is soap in 
its purest form. 


Fairy Soap makes absolute cleanli- 
ness easy. Its own clean appearance 
inspires your confidence. The rich, 
soothing lather it gives in any water 
isa revelation. It is American white 
cleanliness in whitest soap form, the 
choice of the foremost clubs, baths, 
and the thousands of homes where 
cleanliness is pore-deep instead of 
only-on-the-surface. Put it in your 
bathroom for the utmost in cleanly 
comfort. 


CHEE FAIR BANK SoarARY] 


It Cleanses the Pores and Invigorates the Skin 





OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Yours very truly, 





COUNCIL ON ATHLETICS 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICE OF THE GRADUATE MANAGER 


Fairy Soap is used in the dressing rooms and baths of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The men like it for its free lathering 
quality, as well as for the invigorating feeling which follows its use — 
especially after strenuous exercise. They find that it thoroughly 
cleanses the skin and aids the pores in their natural functions. 


Pt Rata: 


Acting Graduate Manager 











FAIRY SOAP 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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The Sea King 


(Continued from Page 28) 


cachalot clan. Stretched out horizontally 
he suddenly sank as if changed to lead with- 
out a movement of his flukes or a lowering 
of his huge head, evidently reasoning that 
if an enemy were approaching he would be 
safer below the surface and without betray- 
ing his exact position by sounding. 


UST as his black body disappeared below 

the shadowed water the gigantic bulk of 
another cachalot shot above him with a rush 
that carried it clear out of water. The new- 
comer had stolen up, evidently intending by 
a swift dash to overwhelm the young whale 
before he was even aware of danger. At the 
surface it appeared as a cachalot bull nearly 
double the size of the younger whale, with 
its twenty-foot lower jaw twisted and bent 
nearly at right angles to his head. Crippled 
in some long-ago fight, he had been cast out 
from his herd and had grown up hating, yet 
haunting every cachalot herd which he met 
and always ready to attack any half-grown 
bull or cow who straggled too far from the 
main herd. As his deep-set little eyes lo- 
cated the young whale’s position he sounded 
and shot down towards him, gnashing his 
misshapen jaw as he came. 

With a mighty sweep of his flukes the 
latter again barely avoided the old bull’s 
rush. The lone whale, however, wasa veteran 
duelist. Locating his adversary by the 
water currents which his movements had 
left like footprints behind him, he pivoted, 
flashed to the surface and delivered a blow 
with his flukes, one of which caught the 
young whale glancingly on the broad of his 
back. It was well, indeed, for the youngster 
that he escaped the full force of the stroke, 
for the curved flukes of a cachalot, hard and 
flexible as tempered steel and driven by the 
columnar muscles of his tail, can smash a 
whaleboat built of ash and steel into frag- 
ments. The young bull’s back was but- 
tressed by two feet of blubber, braced by 
bones like iron girders and sheathed in mus- 
cles tough as wire cables. Even so the edge 
of the great fluke sheared through the flesh 
like a plowshare, while the force of the blow 
drove the smaller whale five fathoms below 
the surface and left him nearly helpless. 


HIRLING after the stroke, the sea 

ogre spun around to bring his crooked 
jaws to bear upon his battered opponent, 
and for a second his tail hung straining in the 
water only a few yards from the young cacha- 
lot’s jaws. Collecting every atom of reserved 
force in his gashed body and drawing upon 
the courage handed down from a long line of 
fighting forbears, the young whale suddenly 
surged forward and sank his fifty teeth clear 
to their sockets in the solid muscles at the 
base of the lone cachalot’s tail. Bending his 
bulk like a bow, the great bull whirled the 
forty-foot body of his opponent through the 
water as an otter would shake a trout. Yet 
struggle as he would there was no release 
from the locked teeth of the other. Slowly 
they sawed their way through muscle, sinews 
and bone. Not until he felt the ribbed col- 
umn of the great bull’s spine grate and give 
and snap under his crushing jaws did the 
young whale loose his grip and start to the 
surface. He bore on his back a tremendous 
V-shaped furrow where blubber and flesh 
had been gouged out, but 


in the blue of the horizon. Far away from 
the others the young bull, now nearing his 
full growth, hunted squid among the reefs 
and afterwards, full-fed, lay spouting on the 
surface as he aérated his blood after his long 
stay undersea. Then, sudden as the heat 
lightning which flickers at the edge of the 
short twilight of the tropics, came danger, 
swift and deadly. 

Flying the black flag of their craft, two 
pirates of the sea bore down upon him, one 
on either flank. The huge black fins showing 
five feet above the surface, the black back 
and white-streaked sides were the hall marks 
of the orca, or killer whale, which hunts in 
packs, has a head like a torpedo and jaws set 
with double rows of teeth shaped like the 
steel teeth of a mowing machine and quite 
as sharp. Although maddened by a corrod- 
ing hunger such as only the seafolk know, 
these desperadoes of the ocean would never 
have dared to attack even a young cachalot 
bull if it had not been for the presence of an 
ally swifter even than themselves, stripped 
and built for speed as they were. Even as 
their double rows of conical, recurved teeth 
sank deep into the sides of the astonished 
cachalot his quick eyes caught sight of a 
flash of resplendent, iridescent blue shooting 
toward him across the still water. 


F HE had been the hero of a thousand 

fights the young bull could not have met 
the triple attack more scientifically and with 
greater coolness than he did that day. Dis- 
regarding for the instant the black worrying 
sea wolves at either flank, he turned to meet 
this blue lightning of the sea. Swifter than 
the swiftest pong yet devised by man, 
shot toward him that giant herring, the 
swordfish. Ten feet long, this lancer of the 
sea bore a shaft of keen reénforced ivory 
that stretched out a full yard in front of its 
fierce iridescent eyes which gleamed in the 
water like flaming jewels. This weapon, 
driven by the terrible rush of its speeding 
body, was aimed just below the whale’s head, 
where, protected only by a thin coating of 
blubber and muscle, throbbed the vast ven- 
tricles of his heart. 

In an instant this lightning bolt of the 
sea was upon him. Half a second more, and 
the gleaming lance would have been sheathed 
to the hilt in the cachalot’s breast. At 
exactly the right instant, just as a skilled 
boxer will block with his forehead a blow 
which comes too swiftly to be parried, so the 
cachalot suddenly lowered his vast head like 
a hundred-ton block of sheer solid rubber 
with not a drop of blood nor a length of 
nerve in its whole mass. From this barrier 
the swordfish rebounded as if it had struck 
the side of a cliff, and half stunned by the 
shock floated with its gleaming belly showing 
above the waves. Before it could recover 
the terrible lower jaw of the cachalot closed 
upon it and in an instant its single row of 
nine-inch teeth had sheared it in two. 


REED of this assailant, the great mam- 
mal turned like a lion upon the wolves 
that slashed at his flanks. Like wolves, too, 
before the spring of a lion, the orcas fled 
for their lives. Faster even than their dart 
through the water was the flash of the flukes 
of the enraged cachalot. Whirling them 
aloft as a man would whirl 


never would the lone whale I an ax, he landed on one of 
be a menace to the herd hn the killers and smashed the 
again. fo ose, fierce life out of it in mid- 

Long after the wounds of 7 \ flight. Then, pivoting, he 
that first battle had healed, / a rushed after the remaining 
leaving a white weal two / 5 orca like an avalanche of 
yards in length down the / flesh and blood. In less 
young st round side, j \ thana = the byrne = 
he fought another i ollowed fast in the 
fight to the death 5 ge 4 wake of the fleeing 
in a far-away sea; ft J sea wolf overtook 


this time in Carib- / 
bean waters, where t 
the Antilles showed 
likemisty jewelsset 





him, and his life 


(Continued on 
Page 74) 
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Lhis Lonique brings 


hair loveliness 


Used for thirty-four years in the 
Method Shops 


famous Harper 





ASCARO Tonique has always been the 
M cornerstone of the Harper Method 
Treatment for the hair and ‘scalp as prac- 
ticed by the hundreds of Harper Method 
Shops from coast to coast. 


Now, Mascaro Tonique in boudoir size— 
enough for several months’ treatment—is 
available at leading drug and department 
stores as well as in Harper Method Shops. 


Of course, it is advisable, where possible, 
to have a Harper Method Shop treatment, 
so you can see just how it is done. The 
quickest effect is produced by combining the 
shop and home treatments. But, if instruc- 
tions are followed, the Mascaro Tonique is 
always effective. You note the difference 
after the first treatment. 


The special travelers’ size of Mascaro 
Tonique is offered to Ladies’ Home Journal 
readers. With it is sent Miss Harper’s book, 
“The Scientific Care of the Hair and Scalp.” 
It tells the cause and how to treat the 
more common ills of hair and scalp. It 
gives step-by-step instruction in Harper 
Method home treatment. The book. alone 
is sent for 10 cents, book and bottle for 
25 cents. Send for yours today. — 


Look for the “Harper Meth ~ 
Shop” in your telephone direc 


4 


HARPER METHOD 


ASCAIC 


Fonique 


FOR THE HAII 


MASCARO Tonique applied 
directly after the shampoo, 
while the hair is damp and the 
pores open, thoroughly nour- 
tshes the roots. It also makes 
the hair lustrous and easier to 
arrange. Daily applications 
of Tonique, with massage, pro- 
mote hair growth and scalp 
health. Begin at the forehead, 
placing the fingers firmly 
against the scalp and without 
lifting rotate them a few times. 

ork back gradually over the 
whole head. 
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CVienna 


| (omplete Relaxation 


| —So Necessary at times—can best be had = per- 
mitting one’s self to enjoy thorough comfort. 


Nothing will aid you in attaining this like resting your 
tired feet in a pair of cosy, Capitol Felt Slippers. 


| 


They bring a comfort that only the finest of felt, careful 
workmanship and flexible leather soles, lined with a deep 
cushion of super-fine lamb’s wool, can give you. 


You will recognize the layer of soft wool as the same 
wool found on the famous Capitol Lamb’s Wool Sole 
—known for generations as the ideal slipper sole, by 
women who “knit their own.” 

The Capitol is a stylish slipper too— and comes in a number of 


modish models, with colors to match the negligees and house 
dresses you will wear with them. 


Well-made Capitol Slippers for Father too — conservative, com- 
fortable and good looking. Bootees in attractive colors for the 
youngsters — that help form the desired habit of changing from 
damp, cold shoes. 


You will find the Capitol Slipper on sale at shoe stores, 
department stores, and general stores everywhere. 


The Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Look for the trade-mark stamped 
on the sale.nf Re CR 
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passed out under the deadly jaws of a killer 
more terrible even than himself. 

After this last encounter the years passed 
uneventfully, and at the close of the twenty- 
fifth year of his life the prince gained his 
full growth. Then came at last a day, off the 
great island of Sumatra, when the young 
whale learned that there is one animal be- 
fore which even the kings of ocean must 
flee if they would live out their days. 


N THE distance Golden Mountain gleamed 

like some vast beacon fire, while the scat- 
tered herd fed in a two-mile circle with 
their chief in the center. Suddenly from the 
lee of the land a full-rigged ship glided to- 
wards them like a great white-winged bird, 
and from its side a whaleboat shot away 
towards the unconscious herd. 

There was a deep, heavy report from the 
approaching boat and a long cylindrical 
bomb whizzed through the air and buried 
itself out of sight in the cachalot’s mighty 
breast. Hard upon the thud of its impact 
sounded a muffled explosion and the jet of 
vapor which shot from the old chief’s single 
nostril turned a deep crimson. By the crook 
of a finger a man had taken the life of one 
of the mightiest of living creatures which 
had lasted for a century of years. 

Then, directly in front of the waiting boat, 
the sea was shouldered aside and up and up 
was thrust the great bulk of the stricken 
whale, like an island. For a moment it 
towered black against the sky, and then 
dropped and, with the awful crash of tons 
of ech and bone, the reign of the old sea 
king ended. 

At the fall of their great leader, every 
whale of the herd for miles around sounded 
and fled away below the surface, fast and 
far. Hours later, half a hundred miles away, 
they came together again through that strange 
group sense which assembles a scattered 
covey of birds or a frightened school of fish. 
Once met, the headship seemed to fall with- 
out question to him who for years had ranked 
next to the lost leader in size and strength. 
Far away from those blood-stained waters he 
led them, until at last on the other side of the 
world he halted the herd where Thursday 
Island guards that desolate sea of the south 
which whirls forever around the Pole. 


T WAS there, when his hungry followers 

looked to him for food, that the new leader 
essayed a deed which only the bravest and 
mightiest of the cachalots will attempt. He 
had learned that there, down in the eternal 
darkness and deep of ocean, dwelt the arch 
foe, the largest of all living creatures and the 
most dreadful that earth or air or sea has 
ever known. Mustering his herd he swam 
down two miles to the caverns of a mid-sea 
mountain. To the mile mark the herd fol- 
lowed him. Beyond that he went down into 
the darkness alone. 

With every fathom the weight of those 
ocean deeps increased until his vast body was 
bearing a pressure of hundreds of thousands 
of tons. His great frame, like reénforced 
steel and stone, sheathed and packed in 
three feet of solid blubber, had been made 
to endure just such transcending strains. 
Controlling this vast mechanism was the 
small but efficient brain of the sperm whale, 
guarded with infinite care from any shock or 
pressure which might interfere with its mar- 


- velous efficiency. Protected by a well of 


liquid spermaceti fifteen feet deep, it was 
sheathed in forty feet of porous bone mor- 
tised with masses of tissue like thick gutta- 
percha, all devised to spread and resist the 
strain of depths which would have crushed 
and numbed the brain of any other mammal 
than a whale. Even of the cachalots, only a 
few of the most powerful will dare the farther 
deeps. 

As this one swam undaunted down into 
the abyss, out from the darkness shot toward 
him two livid white streamers, forty feet in 
length, with a bulk at their base, like the 
masts of a ship. The flattened ends were 
covered with rows of sucking disks, each one 
the size of a dinner plate and set with steel- 
sharp claws. Wherever the deadly disks 
touched the cachalot’s black body they ate 
their way through skin and fur and deep 
into the flesh below. With one sidelong snap 





of his armed jaws the great whale severed 
them both ten feet from their tips, tore the 
clinging fragments from his body and swal- 
lowed them with a single gulp as he shot on 
down into the depths below. 

In another instant he was in the midst of 
a veritable network of tentacles, which rushed 
out at him like huge white snakes. They 
were shorter and thicker than the others, 
and set their whole length with the same 
taloned disks. Then began a battle to the 
death between the mammal who ruled the 
upper reaches of the ocean and that hugest 
and most malignant of the mollusca, the 
giant squid, whose ten arms are like white 
fanged sea snakes. Once and again a living 
cable of armed gristle wrapped around the 
whale’s head in what seemed a death grip. 
Each time the tentacle failed to completely 
encircle the towering mass, or the grip of the 
sucking disks to hold against the tremendous 
downward thrust of the whale’s lower jaw. 
Then the twenty-foot shaft of bone, toothed 
like a great saw, would shear through a sec- 
tion six feet in circumference of solid white 
cartilage, tough and hard as whitleather, 
and the severed, writhing tentacles floated 
up through the dim water to be devoured 
by the waiting herd above. 


UDDENLY three of the death-pale 

streamers clung around the promontory 
of the whale’s jaw in a triple coil. Fora long 
minute he struggled vainly to force his closed 
jaws apart against the riveted, triple grip 
of the fatal arms. Failing, he tried quite as 
vainly to drag out from his den that waiting 
devil of the deep. Anchored in its cavern 
with its remaining arms wound around the 
rocks, even the vast strength of the whale 
was not sufficient to dislodge the bulk of the 
giant polyp, more than double that of his 
own. The cachalot can stay down at an 
ordinary depth for over two hours, and 
hardly half that time had passed. Yet under 
the pressure of the abyss and the strain of 
the battle, the great heart of the whale was 
laboring woundily as the inexorable sea be- 
gan to claim her toll of oxygen. 

With the odds against him, the cachalot 
called upon his last resource. Below his 
great spine were enormous coils and convo- 
lutions of arteries, holding a hoard of oxi- 
dized blood to be drawn upon only in ex- 
tremity. The quickened beats of the whale’s 
heart seemed to release the mysterious mech- 
anism which controlled the flow of this store. 
As the fresh supply of purified blood flowed 
through his veins, the exhausted fighter felt 
that his lost might was once more upon him. 
Bracing the black bulk of his head against 
a rock, he slowly but resistlessly forced his 
prisoned jaws apart and, catching a coil of 
the tentacles between them, slashed the white 
fetters apart and shot on into the depths to 
face the grimmest foe that ever mammal 
contended with since life first appeared on 
earth. 

As he rushed downward, the gray water 
suddenly turned brown and reeked with the 
sickly scent of musk, and a pallid bulk the 
size and shape of a Zeppelin fled away back- 
wards through the brown mist. For the 
first time in the centuries of its insatiable 
life, the giant squid had met a being stronger 
than itself and was in retreat. Neither the 
polyp’s speed nor the clouding of its trail 
availed against the fierce rush of the cachalot, 
and in another instant the rending jaws of 
the whale met just below the Medusalike 
head of the vast decapod. 


PAIR of black, lidless eyes six feet 

around, bordered with white, glared 
above a vast, curved beak of horn that 
gnashed vainly against the cachalot’s inexo- 
rable jaws, while the two remaining tentacles 
clutched and tore unavailingly at the whale’s 
impregnable head. Slowly and methodically 
the cetacean proceeded to saw out and swal- 
low a solid cube of grisly flesh as large as the 
cabin of a ship, while the herd above fed full 
on the huge dismembered fragments which 
floated up to them. 

At last up from the abyss and back to sky 
and sun and air the Sea King came, to lead 
his herd away to unsailed stretches of ocean 
where they would be safe from the only foe 
left for him to fear. 
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Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, The Kodak City 
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Art is the human expression of Beauty, which, from 
time immemorial, man has striven to re-create. The 
painter with his brush, the sculptor with his clay 
have immortalized its form. The poet, the musician 
have interpreted its harmonious mysteries. 


But the artistic genius of the Perfumer has re-created 
the most wonderful mystery of all—the very soul of 
the flowers — Fragrance. 


In Paris, three generations ago, Armand ROGER 
and Charles GALLET were the masters of this art. 
All the flowers of the lovely gardens of old France 
yielded perfumed secrets to them—the rose, lily of 
the valley, carnation, jasmine, heliotrope, violet. But 
with the violet they conquered the world. 

Undoubtedly, the elusive fragrance that still clings to grand- 
mother’s wedding gown was Violette de Parme—from the sky blue 
violet of Italy. Feminine moods change, but desire for this won- 
derful perfume remains, as lasting as the perfume itself. 

The grandsons of Armand ROGER and Charles GALLET 
are the ROGER & GALLET of today. Inheriting the artistic 
genius of the founders of the house, and trained from genera- 
tion to generation in the atmosphere of the real art of Fragrance, 
they have given a Fragrance-loving world many new creations 
—just as lovely and pure as the perfumes of old, yet perhaps 
more appealing to present-day American womanhood. 


Pre-eminent among these creations is 


Sour /OU 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 
The most luxurious perfume in the world 


Most of the many fragrant products of Roger 
& Gallet are obtainable in Extrait, Eau de 
Toilette, Poudre, Talc, Sachet, Savon, Bath 
Crystals, Brillantine. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs—Paris 
25 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
Best dealers everywhere carry 
Roger & Gallet products 


On request we shall be glad to send 
you our little booklet, ‘Parisian 
Toilet Specialties de Luxe.” 
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When the Snow Man Sat by the Fire 


(Continued from Page 26) 


with a dismal sound. His poor old hat fell 
off too. His legs were rapidly giving way. 

And as Polly watched the snow man ap- 
proaching his sad end, she cried heart- 
brokenly. Such a beautiful snow man as he 
had been! How she had worked to help him 
out of his difficulties. And now he was going, 
going, going. He would soon be gone. . . . 
He was gone. She looked at the floor where 
a small pond of water lay, an old black pipe 
swimming desolately around in it. It was 
the saddest sight that Polly had ever seen. 

She cried until her mother, hearing her 
from upstairs, came down to her. 

“Why,” began Mrs. Flinders, “what in 
the world ‘ 

Polly sobbed. 

““What was it?” her mother asked again. 

Polly choked as she tried to answer. ‘‘The 
snow man ——”’ she began, then sobbed 
aloud again. 





HEN Mrs. Flinders, seeing the water, 
understood. ‘‘Oh, that’s too bad,” she 
said, and consoled Polly until that little girl 
stopped crying. 
“But didn’t you know he would melt?” 


. asked Mrs. Flinders later. It seemed unbe- 


lievable that a child of hers would make such 
a foolish mistake. 

“T forgot,”’ confessed Polly. “It was silly 
of me, but I honestly forgot.” 

Mrs. Flinders, in her night cap, and Polly, 
snifing loudly, mopped up the snow man, 
who an hour before had been a beautiful 
creature and was now mere dirty water. 
Polly was indeed very sad about the whole 
affair, and more than that, she was ashamed. 
For she realized now how silly she had been, 
and she dreaded what the children of Pud- 
ding Lane would say the next day. 

But to Polly’s everlasting surprise the chil- 
dren of Pudding Lane, instead of being angry 
with her, instead of laughing at her, were 
most sympathetic when she told them what 
she had done. 

“T think it was very nice of you to want 
to be kind to the poor snow man,”’ said Jill. 

‘‘And of course 
you forgot he was 


herself. If her toes only did not trouble her 
so much. 

The children were astonished when she 
told them she was going indoors. 

“Why, Polly, we thought you liked us 
now,” cried Judy. 

“We thought you were having a good 
time with us,” said Tom, Tom, the piper’s 
son. Poor Polly shook her head. “TI do like 
you,” she protested. It was dreadful to have 
such toes as she had, but she couldn’t help it. 

“But you don’t like to play out here with 
us,” said Little Boy Blue. 


= O,” CONFESSED Polly in a small, 
ashamed voice. “You can’t enjoy 
things when your toes ache, can you?” 

“T suppose not,” Boy Blue answered po- 
litely, though his toes had never bothered 
him, so he could not imagine how it would feel. 

But Jumbo went up to Polly and took her 
arm. “Then I think it was very brave of you 
to go out and get the snow man last night,” 
he said. ‘And it was brave of you to stay 
out here today and help us make a new one— 
when your toes ached all the time.” 

The rest of the children smiled at Polly in 
the friendliest fashion possible. So that Polly 
was a little bit comforted. 

But her real comfort came later from 
Jumbo as he sat before her cherished cinders 
with her after he had taken her home that 
day. He looked at her pretty little toes, 
which were shiny patent leather with silver 
buckles, and smiled. ‘“ Judy has big, square, 
brown shoes,” he said. “ And Jill has copper 
toes on her boots.” 

Polly looked at him gratefully. 

“And I rather like the cinders myself,” he 
went on. “Do you see that little dwarf in 
there with the hood over his head?” 

Polly looked deep into the fire. “Oh, yes. 
Isn’t he funny? And do you see that princess 
with the long flames of hair?” 

“Red hair,” grinned Jumbo. He looked at 
Polly’s fair curls. “I like yellow better.” 

Polly sighed. Perhaps she wasn’t quite 
hopeless, after all, in spite of her terrible af- 

fliction. Then a 
coal fell in the 





made of snow,” 


grate with a soft 


~ in Miss ‘yo cluck of ——— 
ett. ‘‘For he “Oh!” she ex- 
was such a In a Glass of Water claimed excit- 
friendly fellow.” ices anry..** Tie 
At this, Polly Before ‘Retiring dwarf got 
began to sniffle. thumped. Who 
Beg ey . , did it? Did you 
there!” Jumbo By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET see?” 
patted her shoul- 
der. You re- OW the da Sleepy-fair; “T DIDN'T see 
member Jumbo, N Burns over, Of @ hill La thing,” re- 
don’t you, the Dark is here. Drenched with plied Jumbo. 
oldest boy of the Best and dear night “*So it must have 
Old Woman Who Time for sleep! Drowned with been a fairy. 
Lived in a Shoe? moon's And there! The 
“We'll build an- And, to sleep, Lovely light; princess is dis- 
other snow If you please, Of soft tunes appearing.” 
man,” he said. Lie you calm Played so slow, Going home 


“And we'll wrap 
this one up in a 
blanket tonight, 
so he won’t get 
too cold, Polly.” 


And, for balm, 
Think of these. 


Snails that creep, 
Silver-slow; 
Streams that flow, 


O THE chil- Neeueinn, 
dren began Murmuring; 
to build another Bells achime 
- snow man; and Sweet—clear— 
even Polly, whose c-0-0-l: 
toes were warmly Of a pool, 
done up in leg- Hushed so still 


gings and over- 
shoes, stayed out 
to help them. 


Stars nod there, 





Kind and low, to the prince, I 
You sink down, guess, mur- 
Into down, mured Polly con- 
Into rest, bag 4 F 
Into the perfect es, agree 
whiteness, Jumbo. “Wow! 
The drowsy, But that fairy 
drowsy light- came just in 
ness, time. In another 
The warm, clean, minute the dwarf 
sleepy feathers — have had 


of a slumbering 
bird's white 
breast. 


And that was 
the way that 
Polly Flinders 
had her one and 








For Polly felt re- 

sponsible for the 

damage she had done; and she felt grateful, 
too, to the children for their kindly attitude 
toward her silly mistake. And so, although 
it was bitter cold, and she did mind it terri- 
bly, she worked on and on with the other 
children until the new snow man was finished. 
But oh, how miserable she was, and how 
glad she was when the snow man stood there 
finished and she was free to return to her 
cinders. Yet, as she started to say good-by, 
her heart sank a little. She would be lonely 
again when she went back into the house by 





only experience 

with a snow 
man, a rather unhappy experience it was 
too. That was the way the children of Pud- 
ding Lane found out what a courageous girl 
Polly was, after all, to brave the cold as she 
did with such toes as hers. And that was the 
way that Jumbo became Polly’s daily play- 
mate, so that she was never lonely by her 
cinders any more, but was both happy and 
warm thereafter. For Jumbo liked the fire 
too, especially when he and Polly sat before 
it spinning fairy tales as they did on that 
first day. 
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BLABUN RUGS 
Of genuine Linoleum 

































OOK at the harmony of this color-scheme! No costly furnishings are necessary 

to produce it. The beautiful colors of these Blabon Rugs blend perfectly with 
the tints of the walls. And back of their artistic designs and rich warm colorings is 
the long-lasting fabric of genuine linoleum made the Blabon way. Yet Blabon Rugs 
are very moderate in cost. 


7 ? Look for this label 
Blabon Rugs are sanitary and mothproof; they are stainproof and spotproof; on the face of all 


Blabon Art Linoleums 
they lie flat without fastening; they need no vacuum cleaning, no beating, no hard 


sweeping. A damp cloth run over them occasionally keeps them bright and clean. 
They make housework easier. 





Important Notice: 


ee _ Floor coverings (in- 
The rug pattern shown on the living-room floor above is No. 8045, and on the cluding rugs) made upon 
dining-room, No. 8040. linoleum, and to de- 


scribe, advertise or sell 
them as linoleum is a 





An assortment of sizes in these and other beautiful designs and color-combina- oh Band 
. . : h i 
tions can be seen at your dealer’s. For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. waists conte thenconed 





upon examining the 
edge. 





The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 71 years 
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The $100.00 lobster recipe! 


First prize winner in Borden’s 
Recipe Club contest for 1922 


This is an announcement of the results of the most ex- 
citing contest ever held by the Borden Codperative Recipe 
Club. The first prize was awarded the lobster recipe 
given here, sent in by Miss M. F. Champlin, 825 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A complete list of al/ prize winners is published in a 
special Recipe Club Bulletin which has been sent to 
members of the club. Anyone who wishes it may have 
a free copy. 


The thousands of delicious recipes submitted in this 
contest show the value of Borden’s Evaporated Milk for 
cooking. Borden’s is just pure milk evaporated to double 
richness. It contributes a creaminess to your cooking 
that you won’t get with ordinary milk. It is more con- 
venient than ordinary milk and its purity is absolute. _ 
It will pay you to insist on Borden’s. 

If you wish copies of the prize winning recipes, send 25 
cents to Jane Ellison and she will enroll you as a life mem- 


ber of the club and send you the recipes and the album. 
The Borden Company, 221 Borden Building, New York. 


Seasoning, richness, flavor—these are what give the 
joy toeating! Try out this prize winner for yourself. 


Creamed Lobster Pattie 








2 cups diced boiled lobster 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

1 cup mushrooms, broken into pieces % teaspoon salt 

\% small onion, sliced dash of cayenne 

1 tablespoonful green pepper, minced dash of nutmeg 

1 tablespoonful parsley, minced 2 egg yolks, beaten 

1 tablespoonful pimiento, cut into 134 cups Borden’s Evapo- 
small pieces ‘ rated Milk 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 34 cup water 





Melt the butter in a double boiler, 
add the onion, pepper, parsley, pi- 
miento and mushrooms, stir and 
cook all together for ten minutes. 
Add the flour, mixing thoroughly. 
Dilute the Evaporated Milk with 
the water and pour 2 cups slowly 
into the mixture, reserving 1/2 cup. 
Add the lobster and cook ten min- 
utes longer. Just before serving, 
add the remaining 14 cup of dilut- 
ed milk to the egg yolks and pour 
into the lobster, cook five minutes 
longer and serve immediately in 
pattie cases or on toast points. 
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Don, placed a chair for Nora and leaned 
against the table, his hands in his pockets. 
Slowly, Nora’s thoughts struggled to atten- 
tion as Don talked. 

“T don’t know. I guess I went crazy all at 
once.” The flat, hopeless voice hurt her. “TI 
wasn’t sore at him; kind of liked him, some 
ways. He was all right, Howard was. All at 
once we started fighting, and I guess he got 
a trick hold onmy arm. I could feel it bust- 
ing, and then ” He stopped and shook 
his head. ‘Beats me, what it was about.” 

The puzzled, beaten look faded out of it; 
his relaxed mouth tightened and his head 
went up and back. “They’re bound to see 
I didn’t mean to hurt him. Mr. Jacobson’ll 
fix it up.” 

“You said it.’”? Jacobson’s voice was dif- 
ferent too. ‘“There’s nothing to it—not a 
thing.” 

Nora nodded ever so slightly, and she felt 
her lips soften. It was true; she hadn’t been 
wrong about Don at least. She could make 
him stand and fight against his will. Again 
the sense of power stirred in her, the feeling 
that she might do as she chose with this big, 
slow-thinking, drifting boy. 

“But you got to keep out of it, Nora. 
Understand?”’ Don spoke in a new, per- 
emptory key. “All that stuff in the papers— 
I’ll talk to that reporter when I get out of 
this—tryin’ to make out you egged me into 
it. You didn’t have a thing to do with the 
scrap; not a thing.” 

Jacobson shrugged. His thin face twisted 
to a look of intent meditation, one eye half 
shut. ‘All right. Something in that. We'll 
play it the other way then.” He turned to 
Nora. “Don’t talk to the papers, sister. If 
the boys bother you shoot ’em over to me. 
And maybe you'll look out for Mrs. Ogilvy; 
I got a busy day ahead.” 


“7 HAVE to get the train back.” Don’s 

mother spoke, Nora realized, for the first 
time since they had met. Her voice was thin 
and quiet, and she kept it to a single note. 
“Father’s alone, Donald; I have to go 
back.” 

“T know.” He smiled. ‘What do you 
know about her, Nora? Got up at four 
o’clock to catch the milk train. One of the 
papers telephoned out there last night to 
give ’em the news. Nice, wasn’t it?” 

Nora saw his hands close, and again there 
was a fierce glow of triumph in her. She 
made him feel that way about the needless 
cruelty of the thing; Don Ogilvy himself 
would have taken it with a shrug. 

“Will you come with me?” She discov- 
ered that she was afraid of Don’s mother, 
ashamed and guilty under the even scrutiny 
of the probing eyes. ‘‘I’ll see that you get 
the train.” 

She looked away as they parted, and she 
waved her hand at Don almost lightly. It 
was not yet eleven o’clock, and she wondered 
where to take Mrs. Ogilvy for the hour be- 
tween then and the noon meal. 

The old woman solved this problem simply. 
“T better get my dinner now. I had break- 
fast kind of early.” 

Nora took her to a lunch room, almost 
empty in the dull interval before the midday 
rush. She saw that the figures on the stained 
card were confusing to Mrs. Ogilvy’s inexpe- 
rience and ordered for her, overruling a pro- 
test or two. She tried not to look at the 
hands on the untidy cloth; they hurt her— 
work-scarred hands that had been pretty 
once. There was even now a kind of beauty 
in them, a quality that seemed to aggravate 
the distortion of the knuckles, the reddened 
am of the skin, the blunted, broken 
nails. . 

Against her will an impulse moved Nora 
Medlow to forthright speech. ‘ You hateme.” 


ME: OGILVY moved her head slowly 
in denial. 

“You must. You know I did it. They 
don’t believe me; but you know.” 

“Yes. You made Donald show some fight 
just now. He was different after you came.” 

The tone was even, but Nora’s ear caught 
an effect of pain below it. 

“You saw that! And you don’t hate me?’”’ 

“Seems as if I didn’t.”” Mrs. Ogilvy re- 
flected. “I guess I don’t get to hate folks 
easy—not any more.” 

The waiter brought her food and she ate 
methodically, in silence, her mind seemingly 
concerned with only this. Nora watched her, 
baffled by the riddle of her calm. 











Power 


(Continued from Page 7) 


She couldn’t understand the gravity of 
Don’s plight, Nora thought; her mind moved 
too slowly, at the very best of it, to realize 
what was ahead of him. Jacobson had made 
it clear to Nora that they couldn’t hope to 
get Don out on bail before his trial, and that 
this might be months away; below his 
matter-of-fact confidence Nora felt a false 
note. He didn’t expect to get Don off scot- 
free. But this old, dull-witted farm woman 
wasn’t troubled by such inferences. 

She took Jacobson’s buoyant as- 
surance at its full face value. 
Nora repeated his promises 
as they sat in the dingy 
waiting room at the sta- 
tion, in the key in which 
she would have given 
temporary comfort to a 
child. 

“You mustn’t worry 
about it. We'll make 
it come out all right.” 

“‘T don’t worry 
much. Youdon’t when 
there’s work to get 
through with. But I 
guess I’ve been worried 
some about Donald— 
about what kind of a 
girl he’d pick. I feel 
better since I’ve seen 
you.” 

Nora stared. Of 
course it was natural 
enough for this simple- 
minded woman to 
think that she and Don were more than just 
friends, after what had happened, but to be 
glad that he’d chosen a girl who had prodded 
him into a neédless row, a girl who was to 
blame for one man’s death and another’s 
blood-guilt —— 

“T want you should come out to see us 
when this is straightened out. Donald’s 
father can’t make out to leave the place, and 
it’s right he should get to know you.” She 
rose as the announcer’s baw1 vibrated through 
the echoing space. 


ORA could find no words. She waved 
her hand weakly when the other woman 
stopped, beyond the gate, and looked back. 
Afterward, as she walked reluctantly to 
the office, she blamed herself impatiently for 
that stupid, consenting silence. She ought 
to have made it clear that Don and she 
cared nothing for each other, that it was 
only the accident of circumstance that gave 
them even the appearance of anything more 
than a casual boarding-house acquaintance. 
She resisted the thought. Mrs. Ogilvy 
seemed to find some comfort in her un- 
grounded belief; it wouid have been cruel 
to take it from her. Nora came back to the 
mystery of this reaction. Don’s mother 
knew what she had done, knew her for what 
she was. Why didn’t she hate her, as she 
deserved? Why should she be glad to be- 
lieve that Don wanted such a woman? 

Later, as she read the short, labored let- 
ters, Nora’s wonder deepened. Mrs. Ogilvy 
wrote to her as often as to Don, and with 
an unmistakable warmth below the stiff 
phrases. Nora answered these letters in 
kind; there was a debt here; she had robbed 
this old woman of something, and if a pre- 
tense of regard for Don was the price that 
Mrs. Ogilvy wanted Nora had no choice 
except to pay. 

The screaming publicity of the first few 
days, of the inquest and the preliminary 
hearing reconciled her to the dull suspense 
of waiting for the trial. Don slipped easily 
into the routine of the detention cells, so 
acquiescent and submissive that he angered 
Nora, even though she was glad that he did 
not chafe and choke as, in that dead air 
behind the grated doors and windows, Nora 
would have suffered. He was cheerful when 
Nora saw him, repeating Jacobson’s prom- 
ises with an effect of finality. No jury would 
convict him on the evidence; Jacobson was 
a wonder; of course it was pretty slow in 
there, but you got used to it; they fed you 
well enough, and there was plenty to read. 

Like his mother, though, he seemed to 
find no cause for wonder in Nora’s attitude; 
he took her visits and her fealty for granted, 






and spared her the applause which she had 
come to dread. Sometimes this irritated 
her; he had no right to count so surely on 
her, to take her service without even thanks, 
to depend on her to run his errands and 
manage his loose-end affairs. She knew that 
she owed him this, but he didn’t know it, 
would not believe it. More than once she 
caught back an impatient speech. The 
nearest he came to thanking her was an 
occasional remark that amused and 
annoyed her, and yet gave her a 
baffling pang of pleasure. 
“Make me think of mother, 
Nora. Funny—something 
about you that keeps re- 
mindin’ me ——” 
Nora would see the thin, 
flat figure in the dowdy 
dress, the grim mouth, 
and always the tor- 
tured hands. And, vis- 
ualizing herself, she 
would find the contrast 
almost funny, below 
her surface irritation at 
Don’s blindness. She 
could never analyze the 
other feeling, never un- 
derstand why there was 
always that throb of 
unreasoning gladness in 
response to the silly 
speech. And yet, as 
the weeks dragged, she 
came to wait for Don 
to say it again, to hope 
for it and invite it. The trial blurred in her 
memory, after the shock of the verdict. She 
remembered it in confused and broken frag- 
ments, indelible pictures of faces—the pros- 
ecutor and the judge; a bland, silvery old 
clerk; the juryman who never stopped strok- 
ing one prong of a forked beard; Don, bewil- 
dered and browbeaten on the stand, flicking 
his eyes to hers in dumb appeal; his mother, 
sitting stiffly still, her hands crossed and mo- 
tionless against the dingy skirt. 

Jacobson vetoed her angry determination 
to appeal: 

“Take it from me, we’re lucky to get by 
with it, sister. He’ll draw a two-four stretch 
at Stillburn—get loose in a coupla years. 
Next time it might be ten, and six months 
before we get to trial anyway. Besides”— 
his eyes narrowed—“ where’s the coin com- 
ing from? I’m letting you down easy on 
this job if I soak you two hundred.” 

“T’ll get it somehow, no matter what it 
costs.” 

“Nothing doing,” Don cut in. ‘“Jacob- 
son’s right. It might be worse next time. 
And you been doing enough, Nora. I’m 
going to take what’s coming to me. That's 
settled.” 


ORA’S excitement cooled suddenly at the 

tone and look. Something had happened 
to Don. He was taking his punishment, but 
not lying down as she had expected him to 
take it; there was more fight, she seemed to 
understand, in his attitude than in hers. 
Her mind cleared. Jacobson was right; it 
was better to face this verdict than to risk 
one that might be worse. No jury would 
believe that Don hadn’t struck to kill, with 
that heavy wrench in front of them all 
through the trial. 

She found herself walking toward the sta- 
tion with Mrs. Ogilvy. 

“He’s taking it the right way.” The old 
woman spoke with a kind of satisfaction. 
Nora glanced at her and saw that her look 
confirmed the tone. 

She might have been glad that her son was 
going to prison, for all the evidence of emo- 
tion in her face. 

“You didn’t think he would?” The ques- 
tion was mechanical, prompted by the doubt 
of Don implied in the word and look. 

“T didn’t know—not till today—if you 
could make him fight.” 

Nora was bewildered. “But you knew I 
made him—you always knew that it was my 
fault that he ——”’ 

“Yes. You could start him fighting with 
folks, like any girl that wants to. I didn’t 
s if you could make him fight anything 
else. 


Nora shook her head. She did not see a 
distinction here that mattered. But if Don’s 
mother gave her credit for his show of cour- 
age just now, so much the better. It would 
offset some measure of her guilt for what had 
happened. She realized, a little puzzled by 
the discovery, that she wanted this plain, 
silent old woman not to hate her, that Mrs. 
Ogilvy’s opinion of her mattered. 

She promised, insincerely, to come out 
some day to the glen farm. She had no wish 
to go there, but she was queerly glad that 
Don’s mother should ask her in a way that 
left Nora no doubt of her desire. She had no 
claim on a welcome in that house, but there 
was in the knowledge that it waited for her 
a sure defense against the accusing thought 
of Don and of the two years that lay before 


him. UI 


S FAR as the shabby station in the village 
the noise of the train, the crowded plush 
seats of the day coach, the city air it carried 
with it gave Nora Medlow a feeling of fa- 
miliarity that comforted her against the 
strangeness of the open fields and the dismal, 
naked woods. But presently, as the livery 
buckboard left the little town behind her 
and below, she felt the emptiness and silence . 
of the hills with a kind of fear. ; 

Before her, slanting mysteriously away as 
she approached, the slope of fenced fields 
seemed to lie in wait for her like a stealthy 
enemy. The bare trees, the dead grass be- 
tween outcropping stones, the ruts and shale 
and water bars of the road woke in her a 
keen sense of hostility, as if this countryside 
of Don’s hated her, showed its teeth. 

“Yonder’s Ogilvy’s.” The driver pointed 
with a broken whip. 

When they turned off the road to a deep- 
rutted miry lane she nearly cried out to go 
back. The words were at her lips as she 
climbed down between the muddied wheels 
in a shaggy dooryard. But she knocked 
bravely nevertheless; she had to see it 
through; she couldn’t give up now. 

She knew the man who stood in the door- 
way for Don’s father. They weren’t much 
alike, except for that wide, high carriage of 
their shoulders; also, this man’s eyes had 
Don’s very look, the same effect of blank be- 
wilderment that she couldn’t forget. 

He held the door aside, and she came into 
a low room that smelled of food. After the 
thin chill of the March air the warmth of it 
was reassuring. Nora’s mood lifted a little. 

“How is she?”’ Her voice dropped. “The 
driver said * 

‘‘She’s some easier’n what she was.”’ The 
tempo of his speech reminded her again of 
Don. “Doctor says she’ll mend all right. 
Come this way.” ; 





E CLIMBED three steps and held back 

a sagging door. Nora passed him. The 
bedroom was lighter than the kitchen, and 
there had been a fire in the sheet-iron stove. 
She leaned over the bed. 

“T said you’d come.” The voice was as 
level as before, and there was the same effect 
of compression about the lips. 

“Of course I came.” Nora straightened 
the old coverlet timidly. 

She saw the eyes look past her. “Don’s 
father, Nora.” 

David Ogilvy nodded awkwardly. Again 
she felt a suggestion of Don without a super- 
ficial resemblance. They were alike, she 
thought, but only underneath. 

“You can see to your chores, David. 
Nora’ll tend to me.” 

He tiptoed out. 

Nora took off her coat and hat and listened 
to the story of the broken thigh. Bell Ogilvy 
described it as if it had happened to someone 
else, seemingly uhidigeentt thr the horror of 
it—the hours of waiting, helpless on the wet 
floor of the milk cellar, for David to come in, 
the long delay before the doctor could be 
reached, the ghastly business of setting the 
fractured bone with only David to help. 

“T made David write you. I made sure 
you’d come.” 

Nora wondered as she attacked the baf- 
fling problem of getting supper why Bell 
Ogilvy had been so sure of her. She had 
small time to spare for abstract speculations, 
but the one question troubled her in spite of 
her preoccupation with a stove that burned 
wood and needed cunning management of 
draft and damper. Bell called to her from 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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(Continued from Page 79) 


the bedroom with instructions, or she could 
have done nothing with it. 

She fried potatoes, scrambled eggs, made 
coffee, and set dishes on the red cloth of the 
kitchen table, perplexed by her acquiescence 
in all this, by the want of any revolt in her 
against unfamiliar and awkward tasks. By 
the time David Ogilvy brought in the milk 
his supper was waiting and the sick room had 
been set in order for the night. 

Afterward, while the darkness drew in, she 
sat with Bell Ogilvy, reading aloud from 


. the Psalms, till the old man came in from the 


barns. He stood awkwardly in the doorway 
of the bedroom, a forward droop rounding 
his ungainly shoulders, a kind of indecision 
in his face. 

His wife spoke quietly, but some quality 
in her voice caught Nora’s ear, gave an 
effect of special meaning to the commonplace 
words. ‘Sun set pretty red, David.” 

He nodded. Nora fancied that he found 
that veiled significance in the speech which 
she felt, but could not coms % 

“Think it’ll be dry enough to start plowin’ 
in the morning maybe,” Bell Ogilvy went on 
evenly. 


H& SHRUGGED. Nora thought that his 
face took on a sullen look. 

“Hate to be laid up and leave it all on 
you, David. We don’t get younger. Maybe 
it’d be better ——” 

Nora saw his back straighten as if at the 
sting of a shrewd lash. His face stiffened. 
“We been all through that. We ain’t goin’ 
to the county farm while I got a day’s work 
left in me. I don’t want to hear that talk.” 

Nora liked him for the harsh edge of his 
tone. She cut in quickly, aware of a need 
for self-declaration. ‘“TI’ll stay till you’re all 
right again,” she told Bell Ogilvy. ‘“You’re 
not to worry about that part of it. We'll 
manage; you can teach me; I’m strong.” 

“Tt’s hard to be beholden to strangers.” 
David Ogilvy was abashed again, his eyes 
avoiding hers. ‘‘I don’t know as I can make 
out to pay you for stayin’ ig 

Before Nora could answer, the woman 
spoke. ‘Nora ain’t here for pay, David,” 

e said. ‘“She’s bound to look to us for 
a home till Donald’s out. She’s left her 
place down in Pittland. Wegot to keep her.” 

Nora started. The old 
eyes held hers with a warn- 
ing and appeal. She seemed 
to understand that Bell 
wanted her to hold her 
tongue, to let David Ogilvy 
believe that she had come to 
get and not to give. 


E STUDIED her delib- 

erately, his mouth al- 
most grim. “That’s how 
the land lays, is it?” 

Nora said nothing. There 
was strong upon her the 
sense of a secret alliance 
with Bell Ogilvy against this 
man of hers. She waited for 
him to go on, prepared to 
hear a blunt refusal. 

But by degrees his ex- 
pression lightened. “That 
makes it different. I didn’t 
suspicion it was like that. 
You’re right welcome. And 
you don’t need to feel be- 
holden neither—comes in 
handy, the way we’re fixed.” 

“T don’t mind feeling be- 
holden—here.”” Nora man- 
aged to say his homely word 
as if she had always used 
it. An instinct warned her 
against reminding him that 
she was alien to the hills by 
stressing the difference in 
idiom. “But I don’t want 
to be more of a burden than 
I’ve got to. I’ll help.” 

“We'll make out.” He nodded with a 
“I’m mighty near as 





stouter confidence. 
spry as ever.” 
Nora slept in the room that had been 
Don’s—a long, low chamber in the loft, its 
walls slanting almost to the floor, its furni- 
ture no more than the essential bed and 





dresser and rush-bottomed chair. She woke 
to see the sunrise for the first time in her 
life, vague sounds from the dooryard warning 
her that David Ogilvy’s day was well begun. 

Bell Ogilvy was dimly apologetic as Nora 
ministered to her in the intervals of her work 
at the stove. ‘What I said—last night ——” 
she hesitated. 

Nora helped her. ‘About my having to 
stay here, you mean? I wondered why ——” 

The work-bitten hands moved uneasily on 
the coverlet. “I d’know if I can say it plain. 
David—he’s apt to show more fight if he 
feels there’s two of us lookin’ to him for our 
keep. It’d make him kind of ashamed if he 
got the notion he was beholden to you—too 
much. And a man don’t fight if he’s 
shamed. I d’know how to say it, but ——” 

“T can understand that of course.” Nora 
spoke quickly. 

But one word amused her a little. Fight! 
It was almost comic, applied to David 
Ogilvy; he was, Nora thought, even less 
pugnacious than his son. Don had fought 
once, because she had tormented him to 
what was for him the edge of madness; but 
his father—she laughed under her breath. 
What Bell Ogilvy meant, of course, was that 
her husband would work harder for the 
knowledge that two women looked to him 
for their support. But to call it fighting! 

Yet, as the day sped in a blur of un- 
familiar, crowding tasks Nora Medlow be- 
came aware of a sense of conflict in herself. 
She seemed to be fighting something as she 
dealt with the whimsical cookstove, fed 
fowls and pigs, skimmed wide, shallow pans 
of milk, with many visits, for counsel, to the 
helpless woman in the other room. It was a 
battle to keep abreast of things that must be 
done; she had scant time for int tion, 
but there was in her a kind of exhilaration 
that puzzled. her. 


HE had never felt like this over her work 

at the office, even in the rush times 
when the year’s books were being closed. 
Always, when she thought of women who 
spent themselves on such dull drudgery, she 
had pitied and despised them; now, com- 
mitted to harder, rougher work than any city 
kitchen would have needed, she was singu- 
larly reconciled, even a little proud, when 
David Ogilvy, consuming 
his dinner in silent, single- 
minded dispatch, mumbled 
an approving comment on 
her cooking. 

In the afternoon, when 
Bell Ogilvy lay in an uneasy 
sleep, Nora had time to 
think, to wonder at herself, 
to write a short letter to 
Don. She tried to analyze 
the mysterious feeling of 
achievement in her, to ac- 
count for that persistent 
conviction that there was 
something bigger and finer 
in this raw, ugly labor at 
stove and dishpan than in all 
her skilled management of 
Blake’s ledgers. 


HE key of the riddle 
continued to elude her, 
but the feeling itself deepened 
and remained, a blind, ridic- 
ulous sense of power, very 
like the thing that had 
thrilled her while she held 
her breath and waited for 
Don and Howard to fight. 
Against the jeerings of her 
reason the thought hung 
stubbornly in her mind, and 
with it she became aware of 
a changing attitude toward 
the others, of dim, respectful 
fellowship with that plain, 
grim woman in the bed, of a 
liking for David Ogilvy, and, 
through the resemblance which she felt be- 
tween David and his son, a warmer, steadier 
regard for Don himself. 
Sometimes as there sprang up in her a 
conscious kinship with them she fancied that 
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she shared in this mysterious gift, not know- 
ing what it was and yet fiercely proud to 
think that it was hers. More certainly and 
with less reason, as she thought, she became 
aware of a sense of power in herself, power 
that was all her own, power that in some 
unseen way she used and used well. 

She kept the thought to herself in her talks 
with Bell Ogilvy, with whom she swiftly 
reached a relationship that encouraged other 
confidences. It seemed too absurd to be put 
into words, this stubborn belief that as she 
cooked and churned and washed and mended 
she was in some big, splendid way a motive 
force. Instead they talked usually of Don, 
toward whom, as she identified herself more 
narrowly with his parents, Nora came to feel 
a dim reproach. And, as if Bell felt this in 
her, she spoke of him always with a trace of 
defiance, Nora fancied, not in defense, but 
in support. 

“T never tried to stop him,” she said 
when Nora suggested that it was a pity Don 
hadn’t stayed on the land. “He didn’t like 
to fight—not then. Maybe he just didn’t 
have reason enough. Some men won’t fight 
without a woman puts ’em up to it, and Don 
never took to any of the girls around here.” 

“But that’s just what I meant.” Nora 
smiled. ‘Up here it wouldn’t matter—his 
being so—so good-natured. But down there 
aman doesn’t get anything without fighting 
for it.’ 

“H’m. Fighting folks.” Bell’s lips shut 
tight on the word. “I wasn’t thinkin’ about 
that. Guess Don could hold his end up with 
the rest of ’em ’s far as that goes. But he 
wouldn’t fight like David—not then any- 
how. So I told him to go on down if he 
wanted to.” 


GAIN the thought of David Ogilvy as a 
fighting man brought a laugh to Nora’s 
lips. She did not press the subject. Some ob- 
scure mental] aberration made the big stooped, 
patient farmer seem heroic to his wife, a 
martial figure in his stained, patched work 
clothes. She smiled over the pathetic illusion 
as she made supper ready forhim. Even Don 
was quarrelsome, she thought, in comparison 
with his father. 

And yet, as she watched David Ogilvy at 
his meal she found the idea less ridiculous. 
Even to her detached and alien mood he 
seemed to challenge her respect. She felt re- 
motely the presence in him of something 
that his son had 
lacked—wished 


Fought! The word held her; she said it 
softly to herself. There was no other that 
described this combat against forces which 
she saw now as formidable and sinister, with 
a might and malice beyond comparison with 
human hates and craftiness. 

Here was a perpetual battlefront, where one 
old man faced something bigger and deadlier 
than his kind, fought against the hiils them- 
selves, against the thin, niggard soil in the 
shallow pockets of the rocks, the bitter, grudg- 
ing climate, the invading armies of insect 
pests, the hateful vigor of the springing mul- 
titude of weeds. 

She caught her breath as at an unsuspected 
splendor. And again, more certainly than 
ever and more mysteriously, she felt that 
flooding, joyous sense of power in herself. 


i” 


* HEY give you a ticket back to the 
place you—you come from.” 

Nora said nothing. The taint of the prison 
seemed to have followed them to the ugly 
little station. It was in the stale air, in the 
faces that turned toward them, in Don’s look 
and voice and carriage, in the gray pallor of 
his hands and face. 

“Can’t afford to waste it,” he went on. 
“Besides, Joe’s got a job waiting for me.” 
He brightened. “He says it’s soft, Nora— 
twenty a week to start, but plenty more in 
sight. You can see ’t I better not go back 
home—not yet anyhow.” 

“They’re counting on you.” She spoke 
quietly. “I didn’t tell them what you said in 
your last letter. I thought’’—she hesitated 
briefly—“I thought that if I came to meet 
you; you’d come back. The place needs an- 
other man, Don. It’s too much for your 
father all alone.” 

He stared. “You mean they expect I'll 
stay.” 

“Your mother does. Your father may not. 
I’m not sure. But your mother told me when 
1 left that—that you wouldn’t be afraid of a 
fight any more. I thought so too.” 

“Afraid? I don’t get that.” She saw his 
face go dark, felt the rough edge of his voice. 
“What fight?” 


HE told him, simply and evenly, of what 
she had found in his hills. 

“And I used to be proud because I’d made 
you fight—another man!” She laughed 
flatly. “Even afterward, when I knew what 

' we had to pay, I 
was proud. As if 





with a sudden 
vehemence that 
the two were more 
alike. 

Afterward, when 
he had gone in to 
sit beside his wife, 
she heard a phrase 
or two of his low, 
deliberate talk. 
“Looks like we got 
the best of that 
quack grass in the 
bottom, Bell. 
Mighty mean stuff 
to fight.’’ Nora 
caught the feel of 
triumph in the 
tone. 














HE listened 

more alertly to 
his history of his 
day, a dull story 
suddenly lighted 
and alive, like the 
tale of a battle told 
clumsily and 
simply by a vet- 
eran. She remem- 
bered how when she saw them first the hills 
had seemed like active enemies. She recog- 
nized them now as more hostile than she had 
thought them then. 

She saw, with a vision abruptly cleared 
and accurate, the savage, sullen warfare 
which, with a league of allies, they offered to 
this stooped, dogged old man, who fought 
them for his life, not in one sharp, decisive 
struggle, but endlessly, never beaten, never 
victorious, never dismayed. 
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any woman 
couldn’t make a 
man fight another 
man! 

“T didn’t know, 
not till I went out 
there and saw the 
real thing, saw 
your mother be- 
hind her man.” 

She paused a 
moment. ‘‘She’s 
proud—your 
mother. I 
thought—lI 
thought that 
maybe I could — 
maybe I might be 
enough like 














her ” 
> ee She stopped. The 
=. man before her, for 
— all the bleached 
=> = pallor of his skin, 
might have been 
David Ogilvy him- 


self. His head was 
up and back, his 
face like a mask of 
stone, and his great 
hands tore a bit of printed cardboard across 
and again across. 

Something seemed to make her see him 
face to face with the sullen, glowering hills. 
And she laughed, as she had laughed once 
before when a quarrel had paused and 
a ae breath. Those hands against the 

ills! 

Once more she loved the eagerness and 
fear and pride that quivered in her, the sure 
knowledge of her power. 
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“No other 
woman. 1s 


half so lovely” 


T the beginning of Jack and Sally’s 
engagement, all their friends rejoiced, 
“How 
long will it last?” For Jack was a man of 
rare magnetism, whom all women liked. 


while the envious others wondered, 


Tonight they had been married five years, 
and his every glance, his every thought, was 


for her alone. 


“‘There’s no one like you, Sally,” he said. 
“You’re as pretty now as the day I met 
you!” She only smiled at him out of tender 
eyes, while he watched a little dimple fade— 


and deepen. 


Presently his eyes wandered over the soft 
flushed cheek, the delicate texture of the skin. 
on nose and brow, the creamy softness of her 
throat. ‘No other woman is half so lovely,” 
he thought. “She is so sweet and fresh and 
glowing. It’s her complexion that is her 
greatest charm. And she belongs to me!” 


Quite true, she was his; but then, too, you 


see, he sti// belonged to Aer. 


The way to make 
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“You're as pretty as the day I met you: 


mere prettiness bloom into beauty 


The Pompeian Instant Beauty Trio, consist- 
ing of Pompeian Day Cream, Beauty Powder, 
and Bloom, gives the magic touch that trans- 
forms mere prettiness into real beauty. 

The Day Cream is truly a vanishing cream; 
being thoroughly absorbed by the skin, it does 
not reappear after application in the form of 
tiny beads. It softens, protects, and gives a 
perfect foundation for powder. 

The Beauty Powder has, to an unusual 
degree, the property of adhering to the skin 
despite the perspiration attendant upon mild 
exercise, such as dancing. It makes frequent 
repowdering unnecessary and avoids awkward 
disappearances for that purpose, or the use of 
powder in public, always in questionable taste. 

The Bloom is a rouge that will not break 
nor crumble, and is absolutely harmless to 
the skin, no matter how often used. In all 
needed shades, the medium being wonder- 
fully popular. 

Use these three Pompeian preparations— 
Way Cream, Beauty Powder, and Bloom— 
together, for Instant Beauty. The effect is 
better if they are used in combination—not 











@ 1922, The Pompeian Co. 
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indiscriminately mixed with preparations of 
other brands—for great care has been taken 
that all Pompeian preparations blend perfectly, 
to give the most natural effect. 


“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 





Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing) 6oc per jar 
Pompeian Beauty Powder 6oc per box 
PompeiAn Boom (the rouge) 6oc per box 
PompPeian Nicut CreaM $0c per jar 
PompeiAn Lip Stick 25c each 


The MARY PICKFORD Panel 


and five Pompeian samples sent 
to you for 10 cents 


Mary Pickford, the world’s most adored woman, has again 
honored Pompeian Beauty Preparations by granting the ex- 
clusive use of her portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian Beauty 
Panel. The beauty and charm of Miss Pickford are faithfully 
portrayed in the dainty colors of this panel. Size 28 x 7%. 


For 10 cents we will send you all of these: 

1, The 1923 Mary Pickford Pompeian Beauty Panel as 
described above. (Would cost from soc to 75c in an 
art store.) 

. Sample of Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing). 

. Sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non-breaking rouge). 

. Sample of Pompeian Night Cream. 

. Sample of Pompeian Fragrance (a talc). 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 2001 Payne Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


_ Also Made in Canada _ 


Pompeian Beauty 





Dompelar 


Day (ream Beauty Powder Bloom 
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Using Rouge Rightly 
By Mae. JEANNETYE 


The correct use of rouge is not so generally 
understood as it should be. Rouge, like 
perfume, is something to be employed with 
restraint and moderation, lest it defeat its 
own ends. 

If you apply rouge by artificial light when 
it is to be seen by daylight, at least take your 
hand mirror to an outside window and see 
that the rouge is not overapplied, before you 
go out. The stronger contrasts called for by 
artificial light are decidedly “stagey” when 
seen by daylight. . 

Judicious tinting of the skin with rouge 
delicately heightens the color and imparts 
sparkle to the eyes. But, if too heavily 
applied to the hollows of cheeks that are thin, 
it emphasizes these hollows. 

Rouge should be used as a “high light” 
upon the cheek bones, the tip of the chin, 
and the tips of the ears. If your cheeks are 
very full the shade should be near the centre. 
In any case, blend the rouge outward with 
chamois or the tips of the fingers. This fine 
shading prevents the abrupt line which is 
often the only way that tinting can be detected. 
So applied, and well blended with powder, it 
produces a soft, natural flush. 

Pompeian Bloom is a rouge for gentlewomen. 
The medium shade, especially, is very popular 
with girls and young matrons of daintiness 
and refinement. kt 

The lip stick, like rouge, must be used with 
discrimination. It should be applied to the 
inside of the lip and then worked out with 
the tip of the tongue to the natural lip-edge. 
Pompeian Lip Stick is harmless, prevents 
chapping, and gives a most realistic effect 
when correctly applied. 


If your skin is of the oily type you should 
not use a greasy cream by day, confining your 
use of such preparation to retiring time. 

In the daytime use Pompeian Day Cream, 
a vanishing cream, almost greaseless. This will 
serve to counteract the excess of oil in your 
skin and to prevent shine, giving a perfect 
foundation for powder. 


Each night cleanse the pores by bathing the 
face in warm water with a baby sponge or 
softest possible wash cloth, and dry with an 
unstarched towel. Then a coat of Pompeian 
Night Cream (a cold cream) patted on 
delicately with the tips of the fingers, just 
enough so that the pores, opened by the 
warm water, may be thoroughly cleansed. 
Do not rub or massage. Just cover the face 
with the cream and remove with absorbent 
cotton. 

Rinse the face again with warm water to 
take away all traces of the cream; then bathe 
with cold water to close the pores, using gentle 
strokes with the same fine sponge. It is very 
important not to roughen or irritate the skin 


by hard rubbing. 


tnvtAl- 


Specialiste de Beauté 





USE THIS COUPON 
For Mary Pickford Panel and five free samples 





POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c [a dime preferred] for 
1923 Art Panel of Mary Pickford, and the five sam- 
ples named in offer. 


Name. 





Address 





City _ State 











Flesh shade powder sent unless you write another below 
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A muffin a day 
is the natural way 


Pillsbury Recipe 
BRAN MUFFINS: 2 cups 


Pillsbury's Best Flour, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 2 cups sour milk or buttermilk 
{lukewarm}, 4¢ cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon of shortening, 1 egg, 144 


gether until creamy. To the sour 
milk add the soda dissolved in the 
water {boiling}, then the bran, 
flour, salt, baking powder and the 





Health Bran 


Here’s Health! 


ERE is health insurance for 
all your family in the generous 
use of Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 
Everyone recognizes the health- 
fulness of bran, but not every 
housewife knows the real superi- 
ority of Pillsbury’s—what tempting 
golden-brown muffins it makes— 
and delicious cookies—and rich, 
wholesome bread. 


Just as nature grew it 


Since bran is a natural food and a 
natural laxative, it should come to 
you just as nature grew it. Pillsbury’s 
is not cooked or doctored in any 
way before you buy it. It is not an 
artificial product, but nature’s own 
contribution to your family’s health. 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS: U.S.A, 


You can serve Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran with full confidence that the 
crisp, clean, coarse flakes of selected 
bran reach you untampered—just 
sterilized and packed in air-tight 
cartons to keep intact the rich, 
nut-like flavor and health-giving 
properties. 
Special Pillsbury recipes 

There is nothing better than 
bran to give the system the cleans- 
ing “roughage” it requires. There is 
no better bran than Pillsbury’s. 
And there are no better ways to 
prepare it than with the special 
Pillsbury recipes on the Pillsbury 
package. 
Buy it and try it today. 






Pillsbury’s Family 
of Foods | 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Health Bran eee I te Si 
Wheat Cereal } - 

Pillsburys 


Rye Flour 
| 










Durum Flour ! 


Farina 
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PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF ESSEX INSTITUTE 


It was in such charming kitchens as this that the housewives of the eighteenth century made their Indian puddings, their substantial succotash, and baked their beans. 


Down East (ookery 


Dishes, Inherited from the Pilgrims, Which Have Won Renown for New England 


NE-HALF of New England doesn’t know 
how the other half bakes its beans, but 
each little hamlet, village or borough 
from the Canadian border to the most 
remote point on Cape Cod is sure, oh, quite 
sure, that it is the appetizing contents of its 
own particular bean pots, sending forth 
: mouth-watering, enticing aromas to an ap- 
Sher me? works every Saturday night, that have made New 
England famous. In Portland one is assured that Boston 
and even all of Massachusetts might learn something of 
bean baking from Maine’s good housewives; in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont connoisseurs scoff at molasses 
browned and sweetened beans, and declare that nothing but 
genuine Vermont maple sugar can possibly give to the 








And here are the bean pots which have made Boston famous, 
ancient and modern. The old-time pot at the left had a 
flaring top, so that it might be useful in making pan dowdy. 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


Saturday-night supper the flavor which a true bean lover 
demands. . Far be it from me to shatter traditions or to dis- 
pute history, but the truth must be known. Beans, baked 
in any New England fashion, were not originally a Boston or 
even an American product. They have been cooked in brown 
earthenware crocks, after a manner which the staunchest 
New England housewife could not but approve, by a group 
of monks in Russia for more than three hundred years. Still 
no Russian could possibly know all there is to be known 
about the baked beans of New England. He would never 
be able to discriminate between the New York pea bean and 
the California pea bean, or the medium bean and the 
yellow-eyed bean; he would not know how very impor- 
tant it is for the beans destined for the baking pot to be 
thoroughly well ripened and mellowed before they are 
cooked; he might even select a bean pot of entirely 
wrong shape and make or invite disappointment in a 
dozen other ways. 

For it is upon such details that the renown of the 
New England baked bean rests. New York pea beans, 
say the Boston bean experts, come first in point of 
excellence, though the California are very good and 
more plentiful; the medium bean, which is much larger 
than the pea bean, is not so fine of flavor, but may be 
used for variety; as to the yellow-eyed bean, liked by 
many persons in Cape Cod and in other sections, in the 
words of a dear old Boston gentleman, ‘‘There is more 
bean to the bean in the yellow-eyed bean than there is 
in any other.” Vermonters like the ‘soldier bean,” so 
named in honor of the Civil War heroes, but they also 
use the yellow-eyed bean extensively. 

The question of the bean pot is of importance in the 
successful baking of beans, although this utensil has 
undergone several changes and modifications. Whether 
the first American bean pot was of iron or earthenware 

is still a subject for discussion and argument in 


New England. A crock of some sort it must have been, 
says Boston; but Plymouth declares it to have been an 
ordinary iron pot which, because of the lack of baking 
facilities in the early days, must perforce be buried in 
hot sand and have coals and embers heaped upon it. How- 
ever that may be, the original of the present-day narrow- 
necked bean pot was a flaring, rolled-edge vessel, made of 
pottery and used by the New England women not only for 
the Saturday beans, but for the baking of their Indian pud- 
dings, when a large quantity was required, and their pot roasts. 


BAKED BEANS. As to the methods and recipes for the 
genuine baked beans, they are so many and so good that in 
order to present them all it is necessary to prepare a sort of 


(Continued on Page 86) 





Mrs. Spence in her quaint cart was a familiar figure in old 
Salem as she drove about the town disposing of her famous 
Gibraltars. The Gibraltars are known now as Salem Comfits. 
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by Every Kirsch Curtain 
Better Rod provides draping 
Dealers opportunities of al- 
Every- most endless variety. 
where All four windows at the 


left—for example—were 
draped on the Kirsch triple 


rod, such as pictured. 






CURTAIN RODS 


—and our Free Book of window treat- 
ment ideas—are making tasteful win- 
dow drapings a National habit. Kirsch 
Rods come single, double or triple, / 


to secure any effect; extension style liz 
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1 CURTAIN ROD 








or cut-to-length, to fit any window. 
The FLAT CONSTRUCTION 

of Kirsch Curtain Rods com- /ij / / 
bines sagless strength with lh a 
artistic grace. Provides a per- 
fect support for draperies, 
displaying every charm. 


FREE BOOK 


of Up-to-Date 

Window Drapings 

Our Seventh Annual book, 

; j. biggest and most valuable of 
all. 


Pictures window drapings 


They are particularly easy 
to put on and take off the 

brackets, which are of A 
exclusive Kirsch design. 

The rods attach or de- 
tach by merely tilting, y 


yet cannot come j 


down accidentally. / / / for every room, in full colors. 

| gy > ao and yf f Gives practical information as to ma- 
etone f ’ e 

Brass or Velvetone Lf f/f terials, rods, color schemes, etc. Get 


White finish pre- 
vents rust or tar- hd 
. r lf 


f 
like new for f, / , 
Pd 


aay 


; it to plan your drapes—free on request. 
/ 
4 KIRSCH MFG. CO. 

11 Prospect Ave. : Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
550 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario 
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Remember to ask tor Kittseh 
The Original Flat Curtain Rod 




















Down East (ookery 


(Continued from Page 85) 


composite formula, to which may be added 
onion, if one likes the Cape Cod or Maine 


‘ beans; onion with tomato catsup or chili 


sauce, if the New York and Connecticut 
beans are preferred; and with maple sugar 
substituted for molasses, and ginger for 
mustard for the New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont variety. 

The foundation for the baked beans may 
be any one of the varieties I have named, 
but for the true Boston type I advise you to 
select the New York or California pea bean 
or the richer yellow-eyed bean. A quart will 
not be too large a quantity, for what you do 
not eat for supper on Saturday night may 
be served cold for Sunday morning break- 
fast, with the ubiquitous fish ball. 

The beans should be placed to soak on 
Friday afternoon, then at suppertime they 
are placed in fresh 
boiling water and 


water, with the pork, which may contain a 
little fat, and left to cook for half an hour. 
The cornbeef is placed over the fire to 
simmer in a separate pot of boiling water; 
and the beans, which have been carefully 
picked over and soaked for several hours, 
are placed in the kettle with the chicken and 
pork, then left to simmer very slowly for two 
hours. At the end of this time the corn- 
beef is drained from its liquid and placed in 
the pot with the other ingredients, and the 
turnips and onions, peeled and sliced, are 
added. Then the simmering continues for 
another hour, or longer, as is convenient, 
when a quart of hulled corn and the potatoes 
cut in dice are placed in the great iron pot 
and allowed to cook for half an hour or there- 
abouts. Finally the succotash is seasoned 
well and is then ready for serving. 
Everybody on 
Cape Cod knows 





parboiled until 
they are tender, but 
not broken. Any 
good Boston house- 
wife will tell you to 
try the beans by 
blowing on one or 
two of them; if the 
skins crack readily 
they are sufficiently 
cooked and may be 
removed from the 
fire and drained. 
Now place a slice 
of fat salt pork in 
the bottom of the 
bean pot and pour 
in the parboiled 
beans. Wash thor- 
oughly a piece of 
fat salt pork, and 
score the rind in 
squares; make a 
hollow in the center 
of the beans and 
place the pork, rind 
side up, in it. 
Next mix to- 
gether in a cup one 


more Cookery. 





E PRESERVE the old 

furniture of our nation, 
we treasure old portraits, we 
regard as priceless the gowns 
and jewels of past generations, 
why then should we not pre- 
serve and treasure the histories 
and recipes of the good old 
dishes which pioneer men loved 
and thrived upon, and which 
the women who made the first 
American homes prepared in 
their primitive kitchens ? Down 
East Cookery is the first of a 
series of articles by Caroline B. 
King on the particular kind of 
cooking peculiar to certain sec- 
tions of our country, which will 
be published from time to time 
in THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL. 
Next month—Old-Time Balti- 


that Abbie Sturgis’ 
cakes are the best 
in New England. 


ORANGE CAKE is 
Mrs. Sturgis’ chef- 
@’euvre, and this is 
the way she makes 
it: “I use twelve 
egg yolks, because 
usually I make the 
orange cake when 
I’ve just been mak- 
ing an angel food 
cake, and that calls 
for twelve egg 
whites. I beat the 
egg yolks as hard 
as I can, then I 
cream one and a 
half cupfuls of sugar 
with half a cupful 
of butter till it’s 
just like cotton 
wool; then I stir in 
my yolks and beat 
itallup hard. Next 
I stir one teaspoon- 
ful of soda into 








teaspoonful of 

mustard, two table- 

spoonfuls of molasses and one teaspoonful of 
salt. Fill the cup with boiling water and pour 
the contents over the beans; fill up the bean 
pot with boiling water, place in a very mod- 
erate, even a slow oven, and leave all night 
and all day, replenishing the pot with hot 
water from time to time as the beans absorb 
the moisture. Half an hour before supper 
remove the cover of the crock and let the 
contents brown. 

If one is in Plymouth on Forefathers’ Day 
one will find as many pots of succotash stew- 
ing and simmering against the dinner hour as 
one might expect to see flags on the Fourth 
of July, for succotash is served and eaten in 
the home of every patriotic Plymouthite on 
that day, to commemorate the landing of the 
Pilgrims, and upon as many other occasions 
as the housewife can be prevailed upon to 
prepare it. 


SuccotasH. “My grandmother used to 
make it by the tubful,”’ remarked the kindly 
housewife who gave me the recipe for its mak- 
ing, as she opened the yellowed pages of her 
fascinating old recipe book and glanced over 
the faded, slanting handwriting. “She would 
put it out in the storeroom to freeze when it 
was finished, and whenever a succotash din- 
ner was demanded we would go out and break 
off frozen chunks and bring them into the 
kitchen to thaw and be reheated. I don’t 
believe that very many of us make it in such 
large quantities now, but we do make it very 
often.” 

It is claimed that the dish was taught the 
Puritan women by Squanto, the Indian inter- 
preter. “One fair-sized chicken, four pounds 
of cornbeef, fancy brisket for choice; three 
pounds of fresh pork, one quart of pea beans, 
one large turnip, two onions, two or three 
potatoes, and a quart of hulled corn with salt 
and pepper to taste” are, according to the 
recipe in her book, the required ingredients 
for a moderate-sized kettle of succotash: 
The chicken is cleaned and prepared for 
boiling, then placed in a large kettle of hot 


two-thirds of a cup- 

ful of milk and sift 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar with two 
and a half cupfuls of flour. I never use bak- 
ing powder, because I like a moist, rich cake. 
When I’ve beat the flour and the milk and 
the rising into the cake hard, I add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Then I pour the batter 
into a long iron dripping pan of the bigness 
of my oven, and bake it real carefully. Then 
I turn it out and cut it in halves. One-half I 
spread with the orange filling. I make this 
by stirring together one pound of sifted con- 
fectioner’s sugar, the juice of a large orange 
with a little grated rind, and the juice and a 
bit of the rind of half a lemon. Of course, you 
know, I put the two layers together and ice 
the cake all over with the orange filling.”’ 


CLAM Fritters have an enticing flavor of 
their own which is hard to resist. I watched 
Peter, the cook in the immaculate kitchen of 
the inn to which I was admitted by special 
favor, prepare the clam fritters for supper. 
The clams were washed, opened and drained 
well, then chopped rather fine. To a pint of 
meat, two eggs, a little less than half a cupful 
of milk, a cupful and a half of flour, one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and a 
pinch each of salt and pepper were used. 
The batter was made in the usual manner, 
the chopped clams added, and the mixture 
dropped by spoonfuls into the sizzling-hot 
pork fat. When they were browned deli- 
cately and cooked through, Peter lifted 
them out carefully, drained them for a few 
moments and sent them smoking and savory 
to the table. 


Cram CHowper. Each section of New 
England has its own favorite method for 
making the savory dish. Massachusetts 
chowder calls for a quart of clams, four large 
potatoes cut in dice, a small piece of fat salt 
pork, a medium-sized onion, one-quarter 
pound of butter, one quart of hot milk and 
six hard crackers. “The clams, after being 







(Continued on Page 88) 
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The Happiest Moment of 
My Married Life 





By Mrs. M 


Cc 


The intimate, personal story of a woman who solved one of the 
most perplexing “after-marriage” problems. 


HE other day I attended the wed- 
dingoftwoyoungfriends of mine— 
a sweet, winsome girl of 18 anda 
boy (he was hardly more) of 20. 


“They were very happy—one could 
see that in their laughing, eager faces. 


“Yet as they went away, amid the 
usual shower of rice and confetti, I won- 
dered how long it would last. 


“At the end of five years—what then? 
Would they still be the same eager sweet- 
hearts? Would they, like two good pals, 
be sharing all of life’s problems together? 
Or would they have settled down into 
the rut which is the grave of so many 
gay young dreams? 


“Frankly—I didn’t know. 


‘**For somehow, my thoughts went back 
to the day—just three years ago—when 
Jack and I said good-bye amid a similar 
shower of rice and confetti and started 
out on our Great Adventure. 


‘‘We were gloriously happy, too, but 
our married life came so near being a 
tragedy that I am going to tell about it 
here in the hope that the lessons I learned 
may be of some help to other women just 
like myself. 

“‘I can pass rather hurriedly over the 
first six months. It was like a wonderful 
dream—just one happy day after an- 
other. Jack—my husband—wasn’'t earn- 
ing a large salary, but he had saved a few 
hundred dollars before our marriage— 
we were young—we rather imagined the 
future would take care of itself. 


‘*But futures don’t do that any more. 
And inevitably—a few months later— 
came our first quarrel. It started, as 
most quarrels do among married folks, 
over money. 


““My trousseau had been fairly com- 
plete, but it was beginning to show signs 
of wear. What was I to do? I couldn't 
sew. I didn’t have any money of my 
own. And I couldn't save anything out 
of the house allowance. So one night I 
asked Jack for $40 to buy a new dress. 

‘***Forty dollars!’ heexclaimed. ‘Forty 
dollars for one dress! You know I can’t 
afford that. Can't you make one of your 
old ones do for another season?’ 


***I—I saw a lovely dress down at 
Morton's today, and I'd like to get it,’ I 
said, the tears springing to my eyes. ‘But 
if you say we can't afford it, why, we can’t, 
that’s all.’ 

“Then Jack said something about my 
being extravagant and I said something 
about the smallness of his salary, and by 
the time we were through we were both 
feeling miserable and tired of it all. But 
I didn’t get the dress! 


“*So that season and the next I tried to 
make my old things do, or purchased some 
cheap, ill-fitting dress at the store. Then 
there was a baby by this time to keep me 
busier than ever before. Sometimes, it 
seems as if a baby, which should be the one 
thing to draw two people together, is in 
reality the means of pushing them farther 
apart. 


S I look back now, I can see that I was 
so busy with the baby and the house- 
work that I wasn't giving as much thought 
to my clothes and myself as I did when I 
was single. And I don’t care what the poets 
say—no man is going to continue to love a 
woman with the same old fervor of the 
sweetheart days unless she keeps herself 
attractive. 

“It took me nearly two years to find it 
out. Two long years—and there were a 
good many nights when I cried myself to 
sleep worrying about it. Not that there was 
any other woman or anything like that, for 
there wasn’t. But I could feel that Jack 
and I were getting farther and farther 


**You’ve come back, Mary,’” he 
said tenderly. ‘‘You’ve come back 
—the Mary of the sweetheart 
days. You've never looked so 
wonderful as you do to-night.”’ 


apart—that sometimes, when friends came, 
he was more than half ashamed of me. 
That hurt worst of all. 


“Then one day I heard of a woman just 
like myself who had learned to make pretty, 
becoming clothes at home, through the 
Woman's Institute. 


“*Of course, I had heard of the Woman’s In- 
stitute before—every woman has, I guess— 
but somehow I had never thought of it as 
meaning anything to me. 


‘But this time I saw with startling clear- 
ness that here might be the solution to my 
own clothes problem—that if I could really 
learn to make my own clothes it would be 
easy to get the pretty things I had been 
needing so badly. For the cost would be 
small if I had to pay only for materials. 


“*So I wrote the Woman's Institute for 
full particulars. And just three days later 
the postman brought me a letter and a de- 
lightful book explaining the courses in detail 
and telling of the experiences of thousands 
of successful students. 


‘‘When I read of all these other women 
and girls who had learned dressmaking and 
millinery at home I felt confident that I 
could learn, too. So I enrolled. 


‘*You can imagine with what keen delight 
I received my first lessons and how I did 
enjoy working on them, because everything 
is explained so clearly in words and pictures. 
I really believe you could learn dressmaking 
or millinery from the illustrations alone. 


eTrrtrcr. 
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“IT thought there might be some tedious 
preliminaries or long weeks of practice work. 
But there weren't. That's one of the fine 
things about the Woman's Institute. You 
start right in making actual garments. 


“‘In the very first lesson I learned how to 
make the prettiest apron. Then I made a 
charming blouse and a camisole and some 
simple but attractive day dresses. 


** Jack knew I was taking the course, but 
I didn’t say anything to him about the 
rapid progress I was making, and I didn’t 
show him the garments I had made. I was 
waiting for a day that I knew would come. 


‘Finally, one evening I was ready for the 
big surprise. Jack had brought some busi- 
ness friends home to dinner. 


‘Other times I might have dreaded such 
an occasion. But not now. It was the 
opportunity for which I had been waiting. 
You should have seen Jack’s face when I 
came into the room in my first really nice 
dress. And the pride in his voice as he 
introduced me to the men! 


“And that night, after our guests had 
gone, Jack came over and put his hands 
on my shoulders. ‘You've come _ back, 
Mary,’ he said tenderly. ‘You've come 
back — the Mary of the sweetheart days. 
You've never looked so wonderful as you 
do to-night.’ 

“It was the happiest moment of my 
married life. I wouldn’t have exchanged 
it for a thousand dollars. 








OON the neighbors began noticing 

my clothes and asking who made 

them. And when I told them I was mak- 

ing them myself, they just couldn't 
believe it. 


“Then I began thinking: If I could 
make such pretty, becoming dresses for 
myself at such great savings, why not 
make them for other people, too, and 
thus add something to the family in- 
come? 


“It certainly seemed like a good idea, 
so I determined to try, anyway. 


“And do you know, it seemed as if 
every woman I knew wanted me to make 
something for her. The minute I said I 
was studying with the Woman’s Institute 
~~ | felt sure that I could do the work 
well. 


“In the last six months I have earned 
more than $300 in my spare time, in ad- 
dition to making all my own clothes and 
those for the baby. Jack is as proud as 
he can be of what I have done and he 
often calls me the best-dressed woman in 
town. And I am happy in the thought 
that I shall always be able to take care of 
myself and my little girl if anything 
should happen to my husband. 


‘‘When I think how different every- 
thing might be if I hadn’t enrolled with 
the Woman's Institute just when I did— 
do you wonder that I want to tell you 
about my experience?”’ 


What Mrs. M 
can do. 


More than 150,000 women and girls, in 
city, town and country, have proved that 
you can easily and quickly learn, through 
the Woman's Institute, in your own 
home, during spare time, to make stylish, 
becoming clothes and hats for yourself, 
your family and others, at less than half 
their usual cost. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail. And it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day. or have 
household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as you 
desire and just whenever it is convenient. 





C—— did, you 


Send for Handsome Booklet 
‘‘Dressmaking Made Easy’”’ 


T tells all about the 

Woman's Institute. It 
describes the courses in 
detail and explains how 
you, too, can learn easily 
and quickly, in spare 
time at home, to make 
your own clothesand hats 
and dress better at less 
cost, or prepare for suc- 
cess in the dressmaking 
or millinery profession. 
Write a letter or postal 
or send in the convenient 
coupon today to the 
eer 4 ‘ Institute, 
Dept. 38N, Scranton, Penna., and a copy of 
this booklet will come to you, absolutely oof by 
return mail. 


fo-------TEAR OUT HERE*=<=<<===4 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 38 N, Scranton, Penna. 


learn the subject marked below: 





Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can 








O Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
C) Professional Dressmaking © Cooking 
Name___ 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Street 
Address_ 
City. State 
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ih Saline IS something enticing, 
something strangely enchant- 
ing in the delicacy of these wafers. 
To taste one is to make the second 
quite irresistible. 

Whatever the occasion, show the 
daintiness of your taste by serving 
Anola, Harlequin, Ramona and Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers at your table. There is 
nothing more delicious or more ex- 
quisitely dainty that you can serve 
your guests. 








ANOLA 
Two crisp chocolate-fla- 
vored wafers with a 
creamy chocolate-fla- 
vored filling between. 


NABISCO 


A harmony of delicate taste consist-  - 
ing of sweet creamy filling between 
wafers of remarkable lightness. 


HARLEQUIN 
Tender golden wafers consist- 
ing of a triple layer enclosing 
delightful creamy flavors. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT / 
COMPANY fc 


RAMONA 
Creamy cocoanut filling 
between delicious choco- 
late-flavored wafers. 
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Down East Gookery . 


(Continued from Page 86) 


looked over, are placed in a saucepan with a 
cupful of cold water and stirred about, then 
the liquid is drained off and placed in a 
saucepan to heat. The hard part of the 
clams is chopped, and the pork, cut in small 
pieces, is placed over the fire to try out. The 
onion is sliced and added to the pork and 
fried to a light brown, and the sliced pota- 
toes are parboiled. Then a layer of the pota- 
toes is placed in the bottom of a saucepan, 
the clams are placed over the potatoes, salt 
and pepper are sprinkled lightly over the 
clams, and flour is dredged over all. The rest 
of the potatoes are next added and more salt, 
pepper and flour; a pint of boiling water 
comes last and the chowder is permitted to 
cook ten minutes, then the scalded milk is 
added with the soft part of the clams and the 
butter; after a few moments’ boiling, the 
crackers, which should be split and soaked 
a few moments in milk, are added with the 
heated clam juice. Then a little thickening is 
stirred in and it is ready to serve. Con- 
necticut and New York chowders are made 
with strained tomato juice in place of milk. 


LoBSTER CHOWDER is as famous in Rhode 
Island as is clam chowder. The meat is re- 
moved from the shell and cut in small pieces, 
then a generous tablespoonful of butter is 
creamed, and the liver-or gréen part of the 
lobster is added, with two soda crackers 
rolled fine. A quart of milk is brought to the 
scalding point, with a small onion, and 
creamed butter and lobster meat and sea- 
soning to suit the taste are added. The onion 
is removed before serving. 


STEAMED Cams are good. To eat them in 
correct New England fashion one must never 
use a knife or fork, but remove them from 
their shells with the fingers, dip them in 
melted butter, and place them in the mouth. 
To do all this successfully is no small feat. 
The clams are well scrubbed in several 
waters, then placed in a huge pot with just 
enough hot water to produce the necessary 
steam. Then the kettle is closely covered and 
the clams left to steam until their shells 
begin to open. 


Brown Breap. I was so fortunate as to 
be permitted to copy from the quaint and 
delightful old manuscript cookbook of Mrs. 
Increase Plummer this recipe for brown 
bread—‘“‘Indian Bread,’’ as Mrs. Plummer 
termed it: 


1 Cupful of Rye Meal 

1 Cupful of Indian Meal 
(Never ‘‘Cornmeal” 
in New England) 

1 — of Graham 
Flo 


1 Cupful of Cake 
Crumbs, or Stale 
Doughnut Crumbs, 
if convenient 

14 Cupful of Molasses 
ur 1 Teaspoonful of 

2 Cupfuls of Sour Milk Saleratus 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Mix all well and pour into a well-greased 
mold—Mrs. Plummer’s was of earthenware, 
like her bean pot, but a tin mold will 
answer very well—and bake three or four 
hours, or steam one hour and bake slowly for 
two hours. Plum Brown Bread for afternoon 
tea is made after the same recipe, with the 
addition of a cupful of seeded and slightly 
chopped raisins. 


A VERMONT BoILEeD DINNER is prepared 
thus: Four pounds of corned beef or corned 
pork, if one can possibly secure such a cut, 
with one pound of salt pork, is required as 


- the foundation. The meat, nicely trimmed, 


is placed over the fire in boiling water and 
left to simmer slowly while the vegetables 
are being prepared. This part of the under- 
taking is no small job, for carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, cabbage, potatoes and beets must 
be made ready, and if they are old and 
woody, soaked for an hour or more in cold 
water. Pare all the vegetables except the 
beets and cabbage and cut them in neat 
slices or quarters of uniform size. The beets 
must be placed over the fire in a separate 
receptacle to boil until tender, and the cab- 
bage quartered and neatly trimmed. 

Skim the meat well and place the turnips 
about it in the bottom of the pot; in a few 
minutes add the carrots, and then the other 
vegetables so that each is allowed a proper 
time for cooking. Cover closely and simmer 
once more until all are tender. Then with 


a long-handled skimmer remove the vege- 
tables, placing them in a warm pan. Dish 
up the corned beef, draining it; place it in 
the center of the largest pibtter you have, 
flanking it on each side with a slice or two of 
the salt pork. Arrange the vegetables in 
symmetrical order about the meat; serve 
the cabbage in a separate hot dish. 


SALT Fiso DINNER. [I learned the proper 
way to prepare it from a descendant of a 
Mayflower ancestor. ‘Salt Fish Dinner,” 
she explained as we sat in her parior with its 
crystal chandeliers, priceless mahogany and 
family portraits, “‘was the usual Saturday 
noontime meal in the old days, and we mod- 
erns have retained the old custom because 
the dinner is so good. The fish was a piece of 
salt cod steak, soaked overnight, and in the 
morning placed in fresh cold water on the 
coolest part of the range. There it was left 
to simmer, the water being changed occa- 
sionally, if it was very salt, until nearly 
dinnertime. Meantime beets, potatoes and 
perhaps parsnips and onions were cooked, 
and pork scraps were fried crisp and brown. 
When the dinner was to be served, the fish 
in a neat, trim, solid but well-cooked piece 
was placed in the center of a large hot plat- 
ter, with the pork bits about it; the vege- 
tables were then arranged around the dish as 
a border, and often a white sauce was pre- 
pared and served in a gravy boat. If it were 
not, the fat from the fried pork scraps was 
put in the gravy boat and used as a sauce.” 


NEW ENGLAND CRACKER Puppinc. We 
again quote Mrs. Increase Plummer’s recipe 
book: “Scald two quarts of milk; pour it 
over eight soda crackers; add a cupful of 
sugar, half a cupful of molasses, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, three well-beaten eggs, 
half a teaspoonful each of cinnamon, mace and 
nutmeg, a teaspoonful of salt, half a pound 
of seeded chopped raisins, and mix well. Bake 
in a well-greased dish four or five hours.” 


INDIAN Puppinc. Scald a quart and a 
pint of milk and sift in slowly half a cupful 
of cornmeal mixed with one tablespoonful of 
flour. Cook slowly, stirring all the time till 
the meal swells, then add half a cupful of 
molasses, half a cupful of sugar (maple in 
Vermont and New Hampshire), a table- 
spoonful of butter, and, if desired, half a 
cupful of raisins and a pinch of cinnamon or 
ginger. Remove from the fire, pour into but- 
tered baking dish, pour over two cupfuls of 
milk, and bake, closely covered, for two 
hours; then remove cover and continue bak- 
ing one or two more hours in a very moderate 
oven. Serve hot or cold with cream. Boston 
hotels and cafés now serve Indian pudding 
with ice cream. Of course where it is possible 
to secure bolted meal, the pudding will be 
truer to type than when the present-day 
granulated meal is used. 


Mrs. SPENCE’s GIBRALTARS. In Salem 
a quaint little old lady began offering for sale a 
confection which soon became tremendously 
popular. Mrs. Spence and her son made 
them from a precious old recipe and Sally 
Bacon sold them in her scent shop on Essex 
Street to the belles and beaux of those days. 
No one in the old town quite knows how they 
are made, but here is a recipe which makes 
them so like the original that only Mrs. 
Spence herself could tell the difference: .Put 
a pint of granulated sugar, half a pint of 
water and a tablespoonful of vinegar in a 
saucepan, and boil until the candy becomes 
brittle in cold water, then remove from fire 
and set aside to cool fora few moments. Add 
the flavoring, peppermint, vanilla, lemon or 
clove, and pour out on a well-greased platter. 
When cool enough to handle, pull till white, 
then cut into three-inch lengths and wrap in 
waxed paper. After a day the candies will 
become soft and creamy. 


MAPLE SHORTCAKE is a New Hampshire 
contribution to New England cookery. It is 
made like strawberry shortcake, with a rich 
biscuit dough, which is baked, then split and 
buttered. The filling is made by boiling to- 
gether a cupful of maple sirup with a large 
tablespoonful of butter, then beating the 
mixture until creamy. 
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Powdered Sunshine 


ae sweet andclean. Enamel shining. Milk bottles 
crystal clear. Pans like mirrors. Gold Dust cleans, 
brightens, and protects everything it touches. It produces 
the same purifying effect as sunshine itself. 





See that just-like-new lustre. 
That’s the way Gold Dust cleans 
floors and woodwork. 






And so simple! A spoonful of this golden cleanser 
in hot water—a safe, soapy suds that loosens all the 
dirt and grease. No rubbing, no scrubbing—just 
a gentle cleansing—everything hygienically clean. 






Glitter, glimmer, sparkle, the whole house over. Win- 
dows, walls and woodwork all shine like new after a 
refreshing bath with this everyday sunshine helper. Use 
Gold Dust for the dishes, too. Results will delight you. 





You can be sure it is the real Gold Dust by the Twins 
and the name Fairbank’s on the package. 


CHEK. FAIR BAN K company) 


Gold Dust keeps your refrigerator 
sparkling, sweet and sanitary. 


















| Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work | 
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HOarewe!l Whoarewel 
Who are we? Who? 
Kalorie Kids! Kalorie Kids! 
Kalorie Kids True! 


We make you so spry! 


ol 
What are we! What are wel ia 
What are We? Why! % 
We are Food Units! a 


What do we, what do we, 
What do we Do? 

Make you grow! Make you Plump! 
Make you Slim! Just like New! 


Kalorie Kids! Kalorie Kids! 
How many d’ we need? 

That depends—on your Size! 
On your Age! On your Deeds! 


To reckon how many K. Kids 
For each Day, 

You find, first of all, 
How much you should weigh. 


A Baby so cunnin’ 
Must have for the Day, 
Forty to fifty, per Pound 
By the weigh. 


And Children must have 
For each pound they should weigh 
Thirty to forty 
K. Kids for each Day. 


And Mother and Dad? 
We think of them too! 

From fifteen to twenty 
Of us. That will do. 


OW can I make my little girl eat, 
doctor? It is coax and tease her all 
the time to eat the things she needs. 


She won’t eat this; she won’t eat that; she 
is finicky, irritable and nervous. She is way 
underweight, but I cannot get her interested 
in eating.”’ This is a sample of letters I get 
by the hundreds. 

Have you a little Finicky in your home? 
It is possible, as the reports from surveys of 
the health and nutrition of our school chil- 
dren have disclosed the fact that more than 
one-quarter of them are underweight. 

The surveys have shown also that this 
underweight is not necessarily due to pov- 
erty, for it is found in the homes of the 
well-to-do as well as in the homes of the 

r. And there are no geographical 
imits. East, west, north and south, 
country and city alike have their share. 
It has been estimated that there are from 
eight to ten millions in this pathetic 
army of children. 

This underweight problem is one 
which is very grave, for the mental de- 
velopment and the physical develop- 
ment of children are apt to be markedly 
retarded by this condition. It has been 
found that children from 7 to 10 per cent 
underweight for their height usually de- 
velop the fatigue posture—round shoul- 
ders, protruding abdomen—as well as 
flabby muscles, unstable nervous system 
and other marked signs of malnutrition. 








EIGHT is not the only criterion 

upon which we depend for indica- 
tions of health, but it is the surest single 
indication that all is well with the world 
as bounded by an individual, old, young 
or near young. One of the first signs of 
chronic disease is loss of weight. 

The tables giving the weight for age 
alone cannot be depended upon as an 
indication of the child’s nutrition, for 
these weights show such wide variation 
in different races and families. In con- 
trast to this, the weight for height shows 
a very small range of variation. There- 
fore, the weight for height is a more re- 
liable standard. 

~ You can procure one of these tables 
with reference to both weight and height 
from the Child Health Organization, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
at a charge of one cent. Usually when 





alorie Kids 
By , 


Lutu Hunt Persrs, M.D. 


Author of Diet and Health 
With Key to the Calories 


we think of underweight we 
think of undernourishment, 
but the surveys conducted by 
several eminent physicians 
and others show that physical 
defects—such as obstructive 
adenoids and tonsils and 
carious teeth—overfatigue, 
insufficient sleep and other 
faulty health habits, and lack 
of control, are also causes of 
malnutrition and underweight. 
In this article, however, I am 
going to try to cover a little 
of the question of the food needs of 
these children and to answer this 
mother’s question: “ How can I make 
my little girl eat?” 

The answer of one mother I know 
may be the answer for you: She made 
a game of the calories. Do not get 
the wrong impression that a knowledge 
of calories is all that is necessary. Oh, 
no; oh, no indeed! I am emphatic 
about this, because there is so much 
misinformation spread broadcast 
about calories. 


KNOWLEDGE of the caloric 
values of foods is simply one of 
the essentials of a modern scientific 
knowledge of nytrition. Simply one, 
but a big one. In the case of this little 
malnourished girl it looks as though it 
were a knowledge that saved her life. 
To help this little game I have evolved 
some truly raw—I should like to say rare, 
but I couldn’t get by with it—verse. How- 
ever, the kiddies won’t be critical, and you 
will be able to get their interest if you read 
it to them with sufficient fervor. I also sug- 
gest that you give them a pencil and paper 
and let them make some “ Kalorie Kids” of 
their own. You will find that they can make 
them better than I can. 

It is highly important to know that a 
growing child needs many of his calories in 
milk. He should have 320 calories—a pint— 
to 640 calories—a quart—a day. All of this 
milk need not be taken in the form of drinks, 


How many in Bread? 
Butter, Milk, Nuts and Meat? 

Eggs, Cereals and Fruit? 
They're all hard to beat! 





Ask Mother! She'll tell you! 
All things she doth know. 

The Foods that will nourish 
You must have to grow. 


How many in Vitamines? ( 
So vital for growth! GQ 
How many in Min’ral Salts? Yau rt \ 


Necessities, Both! “sy 
ANN 
No Kalories in Vitamines! ot 
No Kalories in Salts! tg 
Oh, Kalorie Kids! Kalorie Kids! ei 
We fear you are False! = Ric: 


Kalorie Kids! Kalorie Kids! 
What shall we do? 

We must have the Vitamines. 
Growth Salts, surely, too. 


Eat Spinach and Carrots, 
And Cabbage and Peas! 

Fresh Veg’tables, Cereals, 
Are Kalorie Kid Keys! 


They unlock the good Things 
So needful for Health. 
And Milk too. A Quart or so, 
Sure! You'll have Wealth! x & 


Whole-wheat Bread with fine Butter, 
Nuts, too, and fresh Fruit! 

Have vitamines! Min’ral Salts! 
Kalories! Toot, Toot! 


All Kalories! No Growth Salis! 


No Growth Salts, no Vitamines 
Eat your Bread! Drink your Milk! 


In Coffee and Tea, 
Not any! They're Bad, Child! 


For Children, especially, 
Fresh Milk by the Pintfuls drink ; 


We greet you! We eat youl 


We want to be Healthy, 
We'll do what you tell us! 





How about Kandy? 
Oh, Kalorie Kids, Say! 


Keep us away! 


In Kandy, Child Dear! 
Kandy Shun! You'll grow Queer! 


How many, dear Kids? 
Quick! Quick! Fix the skids! 


Tea, Coffee, are Bad! 


You sure won’t be sad! 


Kalorie Kids! Kalorie Kids! 


Perhaps we're too Fat! 


You'll have to eat Less of us! 


Drop us! That's that! 


Kalorie Kids! Kalorie Kids! 


Perhaps we’re too Thin! 


You'll have to eat More of us! 


Good Health you must win! 


Kalorie Kids! Kalorie Kids! 


We like you, we do! z¢ 
You belong in Who’s Whol 


Oh, Kalorie Kids Dear! 





Don’t Worry! Don’t Fear! 


but some may be taken in simple custards, 
soups and sauces. 

Milk is the one indispensable food for the 
child. And if the balance of his caloric needs 
is made up of cereals, perhaps some meat, 
eggs, whole-wheat bread, potatoes, green 
vegetables and fruits you need not fear a 
deficiency of the essential elements—pro- 
tein, vitamines, phosphorus, calcium, iron 
and other salts—in his diet. 


N ONE of the verses, where the children 
ask how many calories there are in certain 
foods, I have said: “Ask mother.” So; 
mother, here is a list of foods in one-hundred- 
calorie portions. You can get good text- 
books on the subject in your libraries and 
bookstores, for you will want to know 
more about it. 

You can judge the approximate caloric 

value of other foods from this list: 


100 CALORIE PORTIONS 
(Approximate Measures) 


Dariry PRopuUCcTS AND EGcs 


Butter, one level tablespoonful. Cottage 
Cheese, 3 ounces. Whole Milk, 5 ounces. 
Skim Milk, 10 ounces. Ice Cream, 1 
heaping tablespoonful. Cream, average, 
114 ounces. Eggs, 1 large. 


MEATS AND Fis 
Beefsteak, 2 ounces. Lean Fish, 3 ounces. 


VEGETABLES 


Watery vegetables, asparagus, lettuce, cab- 
bage, spinach, tomatoes, string beans, 
celery, carrots, etc., 1 pound. Potatoes, 
1 moderate, 3 ounces. Peas—cooked— 
3 heaping tablespoonfuls, 3 ounces. Lima 
Beans, 2 heaping tablespoonfuls, 3 ounces. 


FRvuIT AND NUTS. 


Apples, 1 large. Bananas, 1 medium. 
Oranges, 1 large. Dates, 3 to 4 large. 
Prunes, 3 to 4 large. Peanuts, 12 double. 
Walnuts, 4 large. 


Breaps, Etc. 


Bread, 1 slice, 3x44 inches. Soda Crackers, 
4. Graham Crackers, 3. Cooked Cereals, 
24 cupful, Uncooked Cereals, 1 ounce. 


SwEETs, Etc. 


Chocolate, 4% ounce. Sugar—and Candy— 
3 large cubes. Peanut Butter, 2% tea- 
spoonfuls. Honey, 1 heaping teaspoonful. 
Cookies, plain, 3 inches in diameter, 2. 
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Wholesome Food 
Makes Ffealthy 
6 hildren 


Keep the kiddies in sturdy, happy 
health by giving them plenty of 
home-baked foods made wholesome 
with RUMFORD, the Phosphate 
Baking Powder. 


Phosphates are vitally necessary 
to growing children—to grown-ups, 
too. 


RUMFORD phosphates add actual 
nutriment, bring out the full, de- 
licious flavor of materials by thor- 
ough leavening, and make all the 
nourishment in the food readily 
assimilable. 


And remember, dependable RUM- 
FORD never spoils a baking! 


A wealth of helpful suggestions 
for preparing appetizing, whole- 
some home-baked foods are in 
‘*The Rumford Modern Methods 
of Cooking’’—a booklet, sent 
FREE on request. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 22 Providence, R. I. 


RUMFORD 


the wholesome 
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STEERO 





Reg U.S. Pat. Off 





BOUILLON CUBES 





If you are all tired out 
at the end of the day, 
the soothing warmth of 
a cup of steaming hot 
STEERO bouillon will 
help you relax, and the 
deliciously 
teasing flavor 
will quicken 


your appe- 
tite for dinner. 





Hot STEERO bouillon takes but 
a moment to prepare. Just drop a 
STEERO bouillon cube into a cup, 
pour on boiling water, and this de- 
lightful appetizer is all ready for you. 

The flavor of gravies, sauces, hash, 
stew, and many other dishes is greatly 
improved and enriched by adding 
STEERO bouillon cubes. 


When ordering, insist on getting 


STEERO BOUILLON CUBES. 
The trademark STEERO is on the 
foil wrapper. 

Packed in tins of 12, “s0 and 100 
cubes. If not readily obtainable at 
your grocery, delicatessen, or drug 
store, send 35c to us and we will mail 
you direct a tin of 12 cubes. 


Free samples of STEERO 
a cup” bouillon cubes 


“Simply Add 
Boiling Water” 


We will send you free samples 
of STEERO bouillon cubes. 
And for 10 cents a 64-page 
STEERO Cook Book full of 
practical recipes. Check 
and send the coupon below. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
270 William St., N. Y. 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., N. Y. 





270 William St., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me 
0 Free samples of STEERO bouillon cubes. 
C) Sixty-four page Cook Book (enclosed toc), 


Name 





Street 
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C from Grandmother’s (ooky (rock 


EAREmak- 
ing frocks 
and wraps 


from grandmother’s 
Paisley shawls, imitat- 
ing great-aunt’s cro- 
cheted antimacassars 
and cross-stitched 
stools. Where better, 
then, to delve for 
treasure than in 
grandmother’s cooky 
crock? 

The grandmother of 
our closest acquaint- 
ance had not one cooky 
crock but three—sum- 
mum bonum of culi- 
nary wealth! They 
stood in the dining- 
room pantry under the 
shelf; one held doughnuts, and sometimes 
crullers—in those days there was a distinc- 
tion; the second held sugar cookies or seed- 
cakes; and the third hard gingerbread—the 
old-time variety of the modern gingersnap. 
Years ago we brought small friends to dip 
eagerly into the crocks for cookies; we hope 
you will explore with us as eagerly for recipes. 


Harp GINGERBREAD or GINGERSNAPS. 
Cream together half a cupful of brown sugar 
and half a cupful of shortening or butter, 
add one tablespoonful of ginger and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Omit salt if butter is used. 
Let one cupful of molasses come to a boil 
and pour it over the sugar mixture. When 
cool add one level teaspoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in as little water as possible, and flour 
to roll, remembering that the dough stiffens 
more as it cools. Chill, roll very thin, crease 
and cut into oblongs, rounds or other shapes. 
Any sort of nice shortening may be used in 
making these gingersnaps, as the ginger gives 
the flavor. 


UXBRIDGE SUGAR SNAPS. Cream one cup- 
ful of butter and three cupfuls of sugar, add 
three eggs beaten to a light froth; then add, 
in the order given, one small cupful of milk, 
half a grated nutmeg, peel grated from one 
orange, or one teaspoonful of orange extract, 
one scant teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
the milk, and flour to roll. This recipe 
makes a great many—enough for a large 
family with large-sized appetites. Nowadays 
one-third of the recipe can readily be made. 


Exta’s SAND Tarts. Cream one cupful of 
butter and one and a half cupfuls of sugar, 
and add in order given: Two eggs, well 
beaten; half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in one tablespoonful of milk; one cupful of 
currants or chopped raisins; one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon; half a teaspoonful of cloves; 
flour to roll as soft as possible. After rolling 
out sprinkle the surface with sugar, roll the 
pin over it very lightly, cut out and bake. 


GRANDMA FRANCIS’ PEANUT COOKIES. 
Cream one cupful of butter and two cupfuls 
of sugar, and add in order given: Three eggs, 
well beaten; a quarter teaspoonful of soda; 
one cupful of peanuts, rolled and pounded 
quite fine and mixed with three cupfuls of 
flour. Drop by the teaspoonful on a floured 
board and pat with the fingers into rather 
thin rounds of similar size. These are the 
perfection in peanut cookies. 


GRANDMA FRANcIs’ FAvoriTE COOKIES. 
Cream half a cupful of butter and one cupful 
of sugar, add half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
egg, well beaten, one teaspoonful of ginger 
and the grated peel and juice from half a 
lemon; beat well. Flour to roll. Let one 
cupful of molasses come to a boil, stir into 
it one teaspoonful of soda until it foams, 
pour this over the sugar mixture, and add 
flour to roll. Chill, roll, sprinkle thickly with 
sugar, pass rolling pin lightly over, cut into 
fancy shapes and bake. I had long, without 
success, tried to make the man of the house 
admit that these cookies tasted “like 
mother’s.” Finally, in despair, I consulted 
my good mother-in-law. “Cut them out 
with my leaf cutter,” she smilingly advised, 
presenting me with the utensil in question. 
“Yours are exactly right, but the children 
always used to have these cookies cut with 





FLoRENCE Tart EATON 


the leaf shape, and 
rounds and diamonds 
seem to taste differ- 
ent!’ The result 
proved her wisdom. 
It may serve as a hint 
to other young wives. 


Aunt Lizzie Baxk- 
ER’S SEEDCAKES. 
Cream one-third of a 
cupful of butter and 
one cupful of sugar, 
and add, in order 
given: One egg, well 
beaten; a quarter cup- 
ful of milk; one-third 
of a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in the 
milk; one saltspoon- 
ful each of nutmeg 
and cinnamon; one teaspoonful—more if 
preferred—of caraway seed, and flour to roll. 
Chill, roll thin, sift sugar over, press lightly, 
crease, and cut in fancy shapes. 


CRULLERS—AUNT MARGARET. Combine 
in order given: One egg, well beaten; one 
tablespoonful of melted butter; three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; one saltspoonful each of 
salt and cinnamon, and as much flour as you 
can roll in. Roll thin—a quarter inch—cut 
in oblongs two and a half by three and a half 
inches, and in each oblong cut five parallel 
gashes the long way—nearly to the ends. 
Lift up every other. strip with the finger, 
push sides slightly together, and slip into 
hot fat; fry until a golden brown. These 
will keep fresh a long time in a stone crock. 


Boston Cookies. Mix in the order given: 
One cupful of butter; one and a half cupfuls 
of brown sugar; one cupful of chopped pe- 
cans or walnuts; one teaspoonful of salt; 
three eggs, well beaten; one teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in one and a half tablespoon- 
fuls of hot water; half a cupful each of cur- 
rants and raisins—or all raisins—chop raisins 
coarsely; one teaspoonful of mixed spice; 
grated rind of one lemon or orange if on hand; 
three and a quarter cupfuls of flour. Drop by 
the teaspoonful in buttered dripping pans. 
Sprinkle with sugar before baking if wished. 
These are rich and good and will keep well. 


DELICATE Cookies (Soft). Combine in 
order given: Half a cupful of butter and 
lard mixed; one cupful of sugar; one egg, 
well beaten; half a cupful of milk (scant); 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla—almond if pre- 
ferred; one and a half cupfuls of flour; one 
teaspoonful of baking powder in flour. Drop 
in teaspoonfuls in buttered pans. 


Nut Warers. Combine in order given: 
A quarter cupful of butter; half a cupful of 
sugar; two eggs, well beaten; one-third of a 
cupful of milk; half a teaspoonful of salt; 
one cupful of flour; one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder—in flour; half a saltspoonful of 
mace; three-quarters cupful of walnuts, pe- 
cans or peanuts, chopped coarsely. If pea- 
nuts, save a few halves and put one on each 
wafer before putting in the oven; use pieces 
of the other nuts in the same way if wished. 
Drop by half teaspoonfuls on buttered tins. 
Bake in a moderate oven about fifteen min- 
utes. These will keep a long time. 


OATMEAL Crisps. Cream three-quarters 
cupful of brown sugar and half a cupful of 
shortening—butter or lard; add one cupful 
of ground oatmeal; one cupful of flour; half 
a cupful of milk; a quarter teaspoonful of 
soda, in the milk; a few grates of nutmeg, and 
vanilla or grated orange peel, as preferred. 
Add a little more flour if necessary to roll; 
chill, roll thin, crease with a grooved roller, 
cut in fancy shapes and bake. 


Monapnoc MARGUERITES. Combine two 
eggs, well beaten; one cupful of brown sugar; 
a quarter teaspoonful of salt; one cupful of 
nuts, chopped; half a cupful of flour; grated 
orange peel from half an orange—other 
flavoring if preferred; a quarter teaspoonful 
of baking powder, in the flour. Beat well, 
and drop in buttered dripping pan by the 
half teaspoonfuls, or in sheliow gempans, 
putting a very little dough in each division. 
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Write for our new 


Minute Tapioca 


Cook Book 


It is free 


Do you, perhaps, think of 
tapioca for one or two dishes 
only? 

There are any number of 
interesting ways to use this 


| substantial food. 


The new Minute Tapioca 
Cook Book gives thirty-one 
ways to serve Minute Tapioca 
—and all of them are good. 


There are simple desserts that 
a novice can turn out with 
the success of an experienced 
cook. There are unusual dishes 
to break the routine of daily fare. 
There are puddings galore, en- 
trées, soups and all dishes that 
Minute Tapioca can make taste 
so good. You will want to try 
every receipt in the book. 









It requires 
no soaking 


Every receipt in the 
Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book is easy to pre- 
pare. For Minute 
Tapioca requires no 
soaking and in fifteen 
minutes it is thor- 
oughly cooked. 
Nearly every grocer 
carries Minute 
Tapioca. Identify it by 
the blue band around 
the red box with the 
Minute Man on it. 


Send today for the 


new cook book. It 
is free. 








MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


11 Monroe Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 


and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. 
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An Unusual Service 
in Planning 
Interior Lighting 


e 


To assist you in planning a pleas- 
ing lighting scheme for your home, 
our Department of Decorative 
Illumination will be glad to make 
suggestions for correct and artistic 
lighting fitments for an individual 
room or for an entire residence or 
apartment. 

Send us floor plans (blue prints 
will do) with elevation details and 
we will submit a definite suggestion 
with photographic illustrations 
of fitments recommended, and 
estimated cost installed by your 
dealer. 


‘Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING 
FITMENTS 


are sold by many of the better deal- 
ers in lighting fixtures, and this 
planning serviceis available through 
your dealer, or by writing us’ di- 
rect giving the information re- 
quested above. If plans are not 
available, give rough sketch, indi- 
cating dimensions, windows, doors, 
etc., and the general color scheme 
and height of ceiling. We are glad 
to advise about fitments for re- 
modeling and redecorating, as well 
as for new homes. 


The Riddle Fitment Book 


illustrates in full color many styles 
of Riddle Fitments, including the 
Riddle Feature Fitment, reproduc- 
ing the colorful Silver Estofado and 
Gold Estofado, Decoration. Various 
styles of Riddle lamps, torcheres and 
novelties are illustrated in color. 
Copy sent free upon request to De- 
partment 113. 


THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE 
COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Makers of lighting fitments since 1892 
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(olette (books Old Potatoes in Winter 


By Marie JAcguEs 


“ lage gh Skeletons always 

, Seen suffer from neuralgia,” said the 

tN | doctor unsympathetically. “Dono 
AY = me head work. Eat fat, cream, cheese, 
fan) butter, lentils, peas and especially 
potatoes—lots of potatoes twice a day.” 

I went home and told Colette about it. 
“T am not fond of potatoes at any time,” 
said I, “and at this season of the year I 
simply can’t swallow them at all unless you 
are able to hide all their’ ‘cellar’ taste. 
Mashed potatoes won’t do; nor boiled; nor 
plain fried; it must be more unusual.” 

It was. I had put Colette on her mettle, 
and the dishes of potatoes that she turned 
out during the next few months were tri- 
umphs. Neither were they elaborate nor ex- 

nsive. When Colette and I are alone we 
ive very economically. They were all suit- 
able for family use. Let me tell you some. 


Puffed Potatoes 


UFFED Potatoes are nothing but swol- 

len shells—they just crackle in your 
mouth and that is all. You want two pans 
on the fire—one pan of deep fat heated till 
it stops bubbling and throws off a thin blue 
smoke—and one open frying pan with just 
a little fat melted in it. Peel your potatoes 
and slice them into rounds about the thick- 
ness of apenny. Wipe them on aclean cloth, 
put them, a few at a time, into the open 
pan, and let them just color at both sides. 
They must not be cooked—only just tinted. 
Now scoop them up with a drainer and 
drop them into the deep fat, one or two 
pieces at a time, with a little pause between 
so that the fat may heat up again. They 
will puff violently, swelling up like balloons. 
Scoop them out with the drainer, sprinkle 
with salt, and serve at once, before they 


fall flat. 
Stuffed Potatoes 


AKE six large potatoes. Peel them and 

cut them in two lengthwise. Take each 
half and scoop out as much of the potato as 
you can without breaking through anywhere. 
Now take a teacupful of cold mashed potato, 
a teacupful of sausage meat, pepper, salt and 
grated onion to taste. Mix all well, fill the 
holes in the potatoes, fit the halves together 
again, and then put them on a tin with lots 
of dripping and brown them well in the oven. 
At this time of year it is important to get 
the cases very thin—the stuffing won’t soak 
through and take off the taste. 


Purée for Two 


Bi is fine for potatoes that are a bad 
color. The haricot beans tint them up 
and make them quite all right. Take half a 
pound of well-boiled soup beans to one pound 
of boiled potatoes. Put both through a sieve 
and then mix into them one cupful of grated 
cheese and four tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Scald a cupful of milk in a large pan. Stir 
in the mixture and reheat, beating all hard 
with a wooden spoon all the while to make 
the purée light and loose. Season with 
pepper and salt and pile in a hot dish. 


Potatoes With Cheese 


st a dozen large potatoes, drain them, 
and put through a’sieve. Butter a pie 
dish, put a layer of potatoes at the bottom, 


sprinkle with grated cheese, salt and pepper, 
and set bits of butter on it. Now give another 
spread of potatoes, and continue like this till 
the dish is full. Finish by a thick coat of 
cheese, and pour melted butter over it. Put 
into a very hot oven and brown to a rich 
deep tint. You can put alternate layers of 
cheese and grated onions. When you have 
potatoes which are not really old but just 
middle-aged, you can often serve them plain- 
boiled if you boil with them a small onion 
with a couple of cloves stuck into it. Let it 
boil for just five minutes with the potatoes, 
and then fish it out; it won’t take off a bad 
taste, but it will correct one which is what 
the French call ‘“‘a little faded.” 


Potatoes in a Boat 


HY ‘in a boat,’ Colette? I see no 
boat.” 
“Perhaps a ship’s cook invented it,” sug- 
gests Colette. 
If so, it does him credit, for it is delicious. 
Boil six large potatoes and put them 
through a sieve. Mince a quarter of a pound 
of fat bacon and mix it inte them, with a 
cupful of white crumbs soaked in as much 
milk as they can take up, pepper, salt, a 
little chopped parsley and the yolk of an 
egg. Shape into a high pyramid in a fire- 
proof dish. Beat up the white of the egg a 
little, brush the pyramid with it, sprinkle 
thickly with crumbs, and put a lump of but- 
ter on top. Set in a good, brisk oven till it 
is brightly browned. 


cA Stew of Potatoes 


HIS is excellent for potatoes that are 

soapy and sticky. Boil them in their 
skins and, when tender but not broken, peel 
and cut into thin slices. Melt in a stew pan 
a tablespoonful of butter, a pinch of mixed 
herbs, pepper and salt to taste, and a tea- 
spoonful of flour. Stir all up well and then 
wet with the juice of a very sweet orange and 
a half teaspoonful of vinegar. If the sauce 
is too thick add a little water or stock, . Now 
slice in six potatoes and let them simmer 
with the lid off the pan, shaking frequently, 
till the sauce is boiling quite thick and be- 
ginning to coat the slices. Serve ina hot dish. 


Pets-de-Nonne 


HAT a queer name!” said I. 
“Tt is a very low name!” answered 
Colette sternly, ‘‘and real pets-de-nonne are 
made with flour—but these are just as nice.” 
Take six large potatoes, boil them in their 
skins, peel them, and pound them through 
a sieve. Now beat into them two eggs, two 
or three tablespoonfuls of thick cream, pep- 
per, salt, a pinch of mixed spices, and a 
tablespoonful of chopped sweet herbs. The 
mixture ought to be about the consistency 
of rather firm mashed potato. Have ready 
your pan of deep fat, heated to smoking 
int. Take up on the tip of a knife little 
its of the mixture about the size of a wal- 
nut, and slip them off into the hot fat—not 
more than three or four at a time, or the 
temperature will go down and the frying 
won’t be good. They puff up enormously 
and swim to the surface; as soon as they are 
a bright golden brown fish them out and drain 
them. Keep them very hot indeed, and serve 
them decorated with parsley. 
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Saves Time, Work, 
Money, Food 


With the food-pro- 
tecting Leonardinher 
kitchen, the house- 
wife reduces her 
working hours and 
serves better meals, 
with lesscare, atlower 
costs. Delicious, cool 
dishes are kept fresh 
and wholesome by the chilled dry air 
in constant flow within the Leonard’s 
ten heat-repelling walls. 


C. H. LEONARD 


The Leonard food chamber is one 
piece, with a triple coating of white 
porcelain extending to the edge of 
the door frame. Corners are round. 
One out of every six refrigerators 
sold is made by Leonard. 


See the nearest Leonard dealer. If 
you cannot find him write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for actual sample of porcelain, and 
catalog illustrating over 75 styles and 
sizes of refrigerators. Mr. Leonard’s own 
booklet on “Selection and Care of Refrig- 
erators”’ will be mailed, too. 
There is a Leonard size and style 

to suit every purse 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
100 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, 
the fine furniture center of the world 
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Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Cost | 


1. You deal direct with manufacturer— 
our prices are based on production cost, 
plus one small profit. We ship direct from 
our own mills and factories to your rail- 
road station. 


2. We share with you the savings made 
in buying and manufacturing due to our 
large volume of business. 


Not Portable—Not Knock-Down 


Gordon-Van Tine homes are strong, unusually 
well built, and permanent; just like the best 
homes in your community. These are year ’round 
homes and conform to all city building codes. 


Highest Quality Material 


We furnish very finest materials obtainable, 
complete specifications and grades shown in 
catalog, and backed by our guarantee of ‘‘Satis- 
faction or Money Back.’”’ For one guaranteed 
price, we ship all lumber, lath, shingles, doors, 
windows, trim, stairwork, hardware, paint, tin- 
work, nails, varnish and enamels. We guarantee 
there will be no extras. We do not ship cement, 
lime, brick or plaster. These you buy locally. 


We Sell Lumber and Millwork 


You can also buy lumber, millwork, 
hardware, etc., at our wholesale prices. 
If you already have plans or ideas about 
building, send us your lumber bills and 
we will quote you freight paid prices. 

No matter what you plan on building, 
Gordon-Van Tine can save you money 
on top quality material. Write! 


Send for Book of 
200 Home Plans 


Shows photozand floor 
prone of city and farm 
omes, bungalows, Co- 
lonial Homes, etc. Full 
facts about our prices, 


8 f » architec- 
tural service. 

Also ask for our books 
of “Farm Buildings” 
and ‘*5,000 Building 
Material Bargains.” 
Lumber ready-cut and marked, 
Garages Easy to build. $89 and up. 

Well ed. 1 
Summer Cottages ; can Ledeen 








_ Choose From 200 Plans! 


Highest Grade Material Shipped Direct from Mill 
You Build at a Guaranteed Price — No Extras 


. The Gordon-Van Tine system of quantity production and selling 
direct from factory to every part of the United States has cut building 
costs for every reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal. Thousands tell us 
we saved them money. W. R. Gillespie, Ohio, writes as follows: 
“Best material seen here in 30 i ty 

We specialize on homes of from 5 to 9 rooms for both town and farm. 
Our own architects design them, and test and prove them by actual build- 
ing. Material is cut, manufactured and assembled in our four big mills. 


The4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 














The Kitchen 


Note the convenient 
arrangement—the : 7= 
step-saving pantry P Lr 

: [= 
cases, everything ZS LEASE TST 
planned Sil 
housework easy. 


saved $1,500.” 


3. We sell only for cash. There are no 
bad debts or long-time credits to add to 
your costs. 


4. The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut 
system gives you all savings of machine 
labor over hand labor and does not re- 
strict the type of house. It saves you 
the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Ready-Cut Advantages 


All framing lumber is cut at the factory and marked the same as plans, which show just 
where every piece goes. Construction is strong, simple, accurate and unbelievably fast. 


Convenience Features 


Built-in kitchen cases, linen closets, large 
clothes closets, etc., included at no extra cost. 
Many homesalso include breakfast nooks, clothes 
chutes, butler’s pantries, sleeping porches, etc. 


Financing, Plans and Building 


We do not finance homes nor build homes. 
Our plans are not for sale, but are given free when 
material is ordered. We guarantee safe delivery, 
ship subject to your inspection; you pay after 
materials are received and proven satisfactory. 


A Typical Gordon-Van Tine 
Entrance Hall 


The interiors of Gor- 
don-Van Tine Homes 
are just as skilfully 
designed for beauty 
and distinction as the 
exteriors. They are 
comfortable and liv- 
able in the truest 
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t Gordon-Van Tine Co 
ordon-Van Tine Co. 

r ‘ee . ESTABLISHED 1865 

i Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 

; Pacific Coast Mill: Chehalis, Wash. Home Ofer Davenport, lowa sexes Mill: Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Enemies of Prohibition 


(Continued from Page 23) 


But it really isn’t necessary to waste any 
sympathy on the hard-liquor group in the 
alcohol element of the American population. 
It knows that it will be the ultimate bene- 
ficiary if, by any chance, the wine-and-beer 
fight is won. It knows that the furor for 
wine and beer is only a smoke screen and a 
camouflage of the real purpose, which is to 
break down all prohibition and to restore 
unrestricted drinking 
in the United States. 

That this is the real 
purpose there is ample 
evidence furnished 
from time to time in 
various parts of the 
country by the impa- 
tience and imprudence 
of some of the more 
brazen agents of the 
liquor interests, who 
forget that they are 
supposed to be playing 
openly only for wine 
and beer modification 
of the Volstead Act 
and frankly admit that 
they are fighting for 
the repeal of the pro- 
hibition amendment to 
the Constitution itself. 
Sometimes, under the 
delusion that the 
American people are 
really going to reverse 
themselves and vote for the restoration of 
legalized drinking, the advocates of wine and 
beer drop pretense and humbug and forget 
to add “‘No more saloons” to their cam- 
paign shouting. 


cA Nice Name for the Saloon 


O THEY now look beyond their fantastic 
hopes that Congress in 1923 or in some 
other year of the near future will begin the 
process of repealing the prohibition amend- 
ment or modifying the Volstead Act, to the 
practical consideration of what they will do 
after such a repeal or after such modification 
and nullification are accomplished. And 
when liquor-interest agents get down to the 
hard facts of the trade they become too busy 
to give sufficient attention to their smoke 
screens of pretense and humbug. 

Hence the disclosure of the scheme to re- 
store the saloons, but not to call them 
saloons. They would be called “parlors” or 
“‘coffee shops.’’ There would be chains of 
them across and up and down the country. 
There could be as many of them in the cities 
as there were places once called saloons. 
They would sell ice cream as well as beer 
and light wines for the benefit of boys and 
girls who had not yet learned to like beer 
and wine. And after beer and wine were 
thus established it would take only another 
campaign of education to convince the 
American public that it were silly and incon- 
sistent to allow the sale of wine containing 
14 per cent of alcohol and forbid the sale of 
whisky properly mixed with soda, which in 
this highball form contains only 8 per cent. 
Personal liberty would be dragged in again, 
this time in behalf of the whisky-and-soda 
drinker. No doubt there would be pleas in 
behalf of the boy and girl frequenters of the 
parlors as not old enough to drink wine with 
14 per cent of alcohol and who therefore 
should be allowed to have the light and 
harmless whisky highballs. 

Herbert C. Pell, of the New York State 
Democratic Committee, was one of the ad- 
vocates of the parlor or coffee shop who 
thought that the time had come to speak 
safely of the distribution of the beer and wine 
makers’ output. He says that he believes 
that one of the worst effects of prohibition 
is that it has hampered drinking together 
and thus robbed the country of the valuable 
asset of conviviality and happiness. 

But Pell and his associates were too soon 
in proposing their parlors. It not only dis 
gusted the 100 per cent temperance people 
of the country who heard of it but gave 
alarm to those who had entertained the delu- 
sion that there might be some halfway 
method of ridding the country of the liquor 
menace by prohibiting only a part of it. . 





Mrs. Harry Chester Arthur, of New York 
City, had had such faith in that impossibility 
that she was one of the women who enrolled 
themselves in the Association Against Prohi- 
bition and became the chairman of the Bronx 
Women’s Committee of that organization. 
But the proposal of the chain of ice-cream, 
wine and beer parlors across the country was 
too much for her. ‘It is infamous,’ declared 
Mrs. Arthur in the 
Christian Science 
Monitor. ‘‘Such 
places would give us 
worse conditions than 
we had with the 
saloons. If sucha plan 
as that is to be put 
into operation I am 
coming out for rigid 
prohibition and will 
fight for it. I believed 
that the world was be- 
coming more temper- 
ate anyway, and my 
only objection to the 
prohibition amend- 
ment was that I 
wanted total absti- 
nence to evolve natu- 
rally. I am utterly 
opposed to the saloon, 
no matter what it is 
called.” 

While this disclos- 
ure of the conviviality 
parlors throughout the United States as a 
trade device to provide adequate liquor 
distribution is particularly raw and brutal 
in its frankness, there is abundance of further 
evidence, not quite so apparent, that the 
so-called moderate claims of the no-saloons- 
but-give-us-wine-and-beer crowd are in- 
tended only as a first move toward complete 
restoration of alcohol. For example, in 
Michigan the state branch of the Associa- 
tion Against Prohibition was not content in 
the last primaries and recent election to ask 
congressional candidates if they would work 
for the repeal of the Volstead Act and for 
the legalizing of wine and beer. On the con- 
trary, every candidate was told bluntly that 
he must work for the repeal of the constitu- 
tional prohibition amendment itself. 


Liberty for Father Wrong for Sons 


_ same tactics have been employed in 
many other states, but as a rule not so 
openly. Frankness has been a losing card, 
and consistency on the part of the personal- 
liberty advocates is a minus quantity. 
The father of fhree boys told me that he 
was against prohibition because he wanted 
the privilege of drinking, whether he drank 
or not. He put the whole thing on the basis 
of personal liberty. Then he added, as an 
after-thought, that while he resented prohibi- 
tion as it applied to him, he was glad that it 
had come because of the protection it would 
afford his sons, not yet grown up. Two of 
the conclusions that have to be drawn from 
that man’s statement of his personal attitude 
are these: First, that he is willing that his 
sons shall be deprived of the sort of personal 
liberty which he cherishes so highly for him- 
self; and, second, that he is indifferent to the 
fate of other men’s sons who are now old 
enough to be in danger of the same peril that 
he admits might come to his own sons. 

Is there anybody in the country who 
thinks that beer and wine are not intoxicat- 
ing? Possibly it may be believed by the old 
soak who has steeped himself in whisky so 
many years that he has forgotten how easily 
he could get drunk on beer in the early 
drinking days of his youth, and who now 
can’t see how it’s possible for anybody to do 
likewise. Possibly it may be believed by a 
few who have never drunk at all, but who 
have been fooled into thinking that there is 
some truth in the persistent wine-and-beer 
propaganda of the personal-liberty persons. 
For the benefit of such, here is a little more 
of the tiresome repetition of the obvious: 

The British Board of Liquor Traffic Con- 
trol reported in 1916 that 40 per cent of the 
men and women arrested for drunkenness 
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had become intoxicated on beer: In 
Massachusetts in 1895 one in every 
seven of the men and women ar- 
rested for drunkenness was drunk 


on wine or beer alone. According 


to the records of the Ellikon Hos- 

pital for Inebriates, covering a period of seven 
years, 39 per cent of the patients were drink- 
ers of wine or beer who never used the other 
alcoholic beverages. In Germany, which is 
a beer-drinking country, there are at the 
present time twenty-two institutions for the 
cure of drunkenness. In France, which is a 
wine-drinking country, it has been found 
recently necessary to make more rigid the 
laws against intoxication. 

Records of two million policy holders in 
forty-three American insurance companies 
show much longer life chances for the total 
abstainer than for the beer drinker. Dr. 
O. H. Rogers, of the medical board of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, says: 
“There appears to be no limit within which 
alcohol may be entirely harmless. . . . 
Anyone who uses alcohol now or has used 
it in the past is a less desirable risk, all other 
things being equal, than the total abstainer, 
and his undesirability is in proportion to 
the freedom with which he has used the 
drug.” 

To yell that we want no more saloons and 
no more drunkenness but must have beer 
and wine is as consistent as it would be to 
shout against murder and declare in favor of 
shooting with revolvers of not more than 
twenty-two caliber: to demand laws against 
the robbing of houses and say that picking 
of pockets in the crowd on great national 
féte days is an exercise of personal liberty 
the infringement of which by law is immoral 
and tyrannical. 

H. M. Daugherty, Attorney-General of 
the United States in President Harding’s 
cabinet, has a better name for what the 
would-be nullifiers are clamoring. He calls 
it “peculiar liberty” in the following com- 
ment: on those who would weaken the en- 
forcement laws: ‘‘This Government will 
endure on the rock of law enforcement or it 
will perish in the quicksands of lawlessness. 
Those who do not believe in our Government 
and the enforcement of our laws should go 
to a country which gives them their peculiar 
liberty.”” He added: ‘As long as I am the 
responsible head of the Department of Jus- 
tice the law will be enforced with all the 
power possessed by the Government that 
I am at liberty to call to my command.” 


The Unused Power 


iy THAT last sentence of the Attorney- 
General’s is the answer to the question: 
Why isn’t prohibition even now, after only 
three years of trial, more of a success than it 
is? At the present moment it may be rated 
fairly as a 75 per cent success. The chief 
reason that it is not yet 95 per cent 
is that the Department of Justice of the 
United States is not yet at liberty to call 
to its command enough of the power of the 
Government. There are something less than 
thirty-five hundred Federal prohibition-law 
enforcement officers employed throughout 
the entire country on one of the greatest 
tasks ever undertaken by the United States. 
The task was and is underestimated. It will 
be met adequately as soon as the disgust and 
determination of the people, now rapidly 
increasing, reach the point of compelling 
complete efficiency and activity. We have 
reduced the smuggling of diamonds to an 
almost negligible minimum because the cus- 
toms service for many years has been or- 
ganized, trained and adequately manned for 
the job. And if we can prevent the illicit 
bringing in of gems that the criminal may 
conceal in the sole of his shoe, is it not absurd 
to throw up our hands in despair and say 
that we cannot prevent the illicit importa- 
tion of such bulky contraband as casks and 
barrels? 

If the hastily improvised war patrol fleet 
of the Navy could sad the enemy’s hidden 
submarines from our coasts in wartime, are 
we now to be stumped by the appearance of 
a few miserable tramp ships and tugboats 
looming on the horizon with their cargoes 
of rum barrels? Every lighthouse keeper on 
the three coasts of America, every coast- 
guard patrolman, every captain of a light- 
ship is available as a watcher. Our entire 
fleet of revenue cutters, lighthouse tenders 
and scores of other government craft can 
patrol for the criminal employes of the liquor 
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agents if necessary. The number of Federal 
enforcement officers may be multiplied a 
hundred times if necessary, and even then 
the power of this Government to enforce its 
laws will hardly have been tapped. So far 
we have not really scratched the surface of 
that mine of power. And yet prohibition is 
a 75 per cent success, partly because of the 
police efforts to enforce, but chiefly because 
the majority of the people of the United 
States do not want liquor in the country. 

Guy D. Goff, assistant to the United 
States Attorney-General, has in mind the 
peculiar libesty referred to by his chief 
when he says: ‘‘No man in this country is 
above the law, even though he may regard 
the rule or regulation as a personal affront.” 

According to Chief Justice William H. 
Taft, of the United States Supreme Court, 
the gratification of this peculiar liberty 
would make the United States Constitution 
a laughingstock. He has said: “I am not in 
favor of amending the Volstead Act in re- 
spect to the amount of permissible alcohol 
in beverages. I am not in favor of allowing 
light wines and beer to be sold under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. I believe it would 
defeat the purpose of the amendment. No 
such distinction as that between wines and 
beer on the one hand and spirituous liquors 
on the other is practicable as a police meas- 
ure. Any such loophole as light wines and 
beer would make the amendment a laughing- 
stock.” 

Chief Justice Taft also has said that it 
will require ten years for the country to get 
its enforcement machinery into complete 
working order and its public opinion suf- 
ficiently organized to compel the adequate 
functioning of that machinery. But he finds 
in that fact no reason for abandoning the 
law itself. 


The Minority Group 


RESIDENT HARDING calls it a “fan- 

cied sense of personal liberty.” He says: 
“‘Majorities, restrained to the protection of 
minorities, ever must rule. The Constitution 
and the laws sponsored by the majority must 
be enforced. It does not matter who op- 
poses. If an opposing minority has a just 
objection the rising tide of public opinion 
will change the law. Thefe is no abiding 
liberty under any other plan. 

“T mean to sound no note of pessimism. 
This republic is secure. Menaces do arise, 
but public opinion will efface them. Mean- 
while, Government must repress them. The 
Eighteenth, Amendment denies to a minor- 
ity a fancied sense of personal liberty, but 
the amendment is the will of America and 
must be sustained by the Government and 
public opinion, else contempt for the law 
will undermine our very foundation.” 

Who, more in detail, are the people who 
constitute this minority group of the Amer- 
ican people making such a clamor for pe- 
culiar liberty? They are the three distinct 
groups already mentioned. The liquor busi- 
ness crowd itself has its own satellites and 
parasites and politicians. It is made up of 
distillers, brewers, wholesale dealers and 


financial backers of liquor enter- 
prises and many, but not all, of the 
former employes of breweries and 
nl. plants, and many, 
but not all, of the former retail 
dealers of liquor. Many of the 
former workers in the production end of the 
industry have gone into legitimate trades and 
are now to be classed with general skilled 
labor, which as a whole is favorable to pro- 
hibition. Many of the former retail dealers 
or saloon keepers have gone into other lines 
of small storekeeping and have no desire to 
return to a business in which they were only 
nominally independent, but in reality mort- 
gaged up to the eyes to the brewers. 

Probably there has been far less falling off 
in the numerical strength of the parasites’ 
subdivision of this liquor-business group of 
the peculiar-liberty cult. They are the moral 
and mental deficients, numerous and un- 
noticed in large cities, but outstanding “ vil- 
lage characters” in small communities. In 
the cities they are small fry, petty crimi- 
nals, race-track tipsters, hangers-on in police 
courts, saloon politicians and their messen- 
gers and bribe receivers, dealers in obscene 
pictures and reading matter, practically the 
entire class of young and middle-aged men 
known as pimps, whose income depends on 
the earnings of infamous women, the size of 
whose earnings in turn depends on the 
amount of liquor that is available in any 
given community, and so on. 

Such, in brief, is a summary of the liquor 
section of the peculiar-liberty group. It is 
the group that made the great mistake at 
the outset of thinking that it could go it 
alone in preventing prohibition. Its leaders 
realized their mistake the instant they mo- 
bilized their forces for those amazing anti- 
prohibition street parades which were tried 
out in several cities three or four years ago. 
Peculiar liberty almost died at birth when 
the people of the country had this opportu- 
nity to see the nucleus of its earliest advocates 
on parade. What made it particularly hope- 
less for such demonstrations of personal 
independence and peculiar liberty at that 
time was that the public was then too fa- 
miliar with the sight of hundreds of thousands 
of splendid, clean young American men in 
khaki marching in silence down to the troop- 
ship wharves, to be impressed by the strag- 
gling lines of pimps and pickpockets carrying 
banners and transparencies that called for 
the violating of the laws of the country 
for which those other marchers were going 
overseas to fight. 


Borrowed Respectability 


O; it soon became evident that the liquor- 

business crowd could do nothing alone 
in the way of creating an effective public 
opinion. To paraphrase Shylock a little, the 
““wet respectables” said to the “ wets-for- 
money”: “We will deal with you, work with 
you, drink with you, but we will not parade 
with you. We will die of thirst before we 
will be seen with you.” 

So the trade was compelled to cover its 
taint with a veneer of borrowed respectabil- 
ity, and out of that necessity grew the 
strangest affiliation of groups in the history 
of the American people. The liquor people, 
after their first raw blunders with parades, 
effaced themselves as much as possible and 
began to work cleverly through propaganda, 
the real source and instigation of which was 
concealed from those whom it was intended 
to influence. The moving factor in getting 
them organized is some unacknowledged 
agent of the liquor interests. The appeal to 
get membership is varied. It is now based 
chiefly on exaggerated reports of lawlessness 
under prohibition and on the peculiar 
liberty or the notion that thirst is an en- 
tirely individual thing the quenching of 
which with alcohol may not morally or law- 
fully be restrained by law. 

The faction upon which the brewers and 
distillers place their main dependence for 
respectability and prominence is recruited 
chiefly from those who like to consider them- 
selves as an intellectual class apart from 
others, and who care more for parading the 
generally recognized hall marks of such a 
class than for really qualifying for genuine 
membership in it. You find such among 
those who like to be called bluestockings 
and among those who hope to be accepted 
abroad as the true Brahmans of traditional 
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Boston. Some of them love new cults and fads 
and strange philosophies, and their personal- 
liberty cult is the latest. Some of them are 
idlers and therefore selfish, and it is men- 
tally impossible for them to see that the 
welfare of a nation or the integrity of a 
national constitution is more important than 
their whim for a colorful and artistic de- 
canter of wine on the table. They never 
frequented saloons, but they don’t care 
whether we have saloons or not so long as 
they.can have what they call their personal 
liberty,’ They are for the most part pre- 
tenders to intellect, but their names are most 
ornamental and effective on the stationery 
of an organization that is trying to get sig- 
natures to a petition for such a humbug as 
legalizing beer and wine. Altogether they 
constitute the most effective cat’s-paw crowd 
the liquor agents could get out of the entire 
American population; and in their wake are 
following enough of the vicious, the thought- 
less, the thirsty and those not mentally of 
age to create the group that is making the 
howl about their peculiar liberty. 

There is ample corroboration of this. Per- 
haps the best bit of evidence is that of Mrs. 
Margot Asquith, of England. After her visit 
to this country last spring she said that 
American prohibition was an absolute fail- 
ure, that everybody was drinking here and 
that conditions were worse than under li- 
cense. That was Mrs. Asquith’s first thought. 
She repudiated it later. 

Here is her second thought on the matter, 
which she sent to the Boston Transcript 
soon after her return to London: “ Perhaps 
it was unwise for me to write at all upon 
prohibition, as during my stay I saw only 
particular kinds of people in the great cos- 
mopolitan cities of the United States, who 
did not represent more than a small stratum 
of the great community. I understand since 
I wrote that I have been wrong and that 
though there has been a great deal of drink 
concealed and consumed, it is infinitely less 
than before prohibition.” 

Lady Astor also noted that there seemed 
to be a peculiar group of people in this coun- 
try who complained that prohibition had 
degraded them. After declaring that pro- 
hibition in the United States had been a big 
contribution to the spiritual regeneration of 
the world Lady Astor said: ‘When I balance 


the result, offset the uplifting of the poor 
and struggling and the salvation which pro- 
hibition has brought to many wives and 
children against the alleged degradation of 
some of the rich, I have no doubt the net 
result to the country has been good. The 
general sentiment seems to be that it is the 
rich and not the poor who really get the 
worst of it.” 

America is gradually but surely getting 
her “‘peculiars” and “particulars” classified 
and ticketed. They are too modern to be 
holier than thou. They are more intellectual, 
more liberal, more cosmopolitan, more cul- 
tured, more lofty, more this, that and the 
other than thou. 

Then there is the third group of the ene- 
mies of prohibition, the group of fear and 
doubt, a much smaller one, but in propor- 
tion to its size perhaps more pernicious in 
its effect on public morale, because it is 
made up chiefly of law-abiding people who 
have influence on those who would never be 
moved by the yell of the man who wants a 
drink because he wants it. These people 
were not drinkers themselves, necessarily, 
when drinking was legal. Nothing would 
induce them to drink now in violation of the 
law. They are temperance advocates. They 
would be enthusiastic supporters of pro- 
hibition if, by some miracle, prohibition 
could have been handed to the country, 
100 per cent perfect on the instant that 
the amendment was adopted. But these are 
the people who are frightened by the viola- 
tions. They are those who have been reached 
by that part of the liquor agents’ propa- 
ganda which exaggerates a hundredfold the 
lawlessness that has grown out of prohibi- 
tion. There is lawlessness, and it is very 
serious. The contention of those that an 
increase in the spirit of lawlessness is worse 
than liquor itself is honest and sincere. But 
the fault of these people is that their worth 
to the state falls just short of their doing 
something themselves to check lawlessness. 
Their credulity in accepting the false re- 
ports of lawlessness drives them into the posi- 
tion of being willing to surrender and to advise 
others to surrender and abandon the national 
law, which they alone think the United States 
is not powerful enough to enforce eventually. 
So they, too, are effective allies of the vicious 
interests which they despise. 
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criminal indictment; and as for the third 
motive—happily of the minority—love of 
disorder for disorder’s sake, at the most it 
only calls for committal to an asylum for the 
hopelessly or temporarily insane. 

You may call them anarchists, if you like, 
this Freakist minority, but they are harm- 
less anarchists. To denounce them is the 
worst policy in the world; they thrive on 
abuse; it is the breath of their nostrils. 
Left to themselves, like the famous Kil- 
kenny cats, there will soon be none of them, 
for they hate each other as a leucocyte hates 
a bacillus, as Cézanne hated Gauguin, as 
Gauguin hated beauty or as Narcissus didn’t 


_ hate himself. Ridicule is the only thing that 


annoys the Freakist, and he prefers even 
ridicule to being ignored altogether. 

But how about the critics, you ask. 

Don’t make me laugh! This is a serious 
article, and I must try to keep a straight 
face even when writing about art critics. 

Critics are like eggs; there are good eggs 
and bad eggs, and there is also the Saturday 
Night Egg, which has tried all the week to 
be good, and unfortunately too many 
critiques are written on a Saturday night— 
and very late! 

If, as I remarked before, the Freak move- 
ment in art is the comic relief of the tragedy 
of Bolshevism, then surely the Freak critic 
is the farcical climax of the comic relief. 

Sometimes I think the Freakists are in- 
spired by that mocking spirit the French 
call blague, and I take a sinful joy in watch- 
ing the unhappy critic trying, like a circus 





rider, to keep his balance on the two horses, 
realism and impressionism, at the same time. 
He certainly does afford an amusing spec- 
tacle, with one foot on the thoroughbred 
Michelangelo and the other on the mule 
Matisse, and each steed pulling with all his 
might in the opposite direction. 

To tell the truth, the critic business isn’t 
what it used to be. Many years ago, before 
Manet and Whistler kicked over the traces, 
it was much easier going. In those days— 
this is hard to credit, but I am told it is a 
fact—the students in the Kensington School 
of Art had to go in for written examinations, 
and one of the questions in the examination 
paper on landscape painting ran as follows: 
“State the dimensions of a landscape, and 
where should the little brown tree be placed?” 

What a carefree, sheltered life the art 
critic must have led in those gracious Vic- 
torian times! Alas! the “little brown tree” 
of today is neither little nor brown. It is 
more likely to be of a magenta purple or 
robin’s egg blue with orange yellow stripes, 
and thankful, too, to be recognized as a tree 
at all and not mistaken for a meetinghouse 
or a striped zebra. 

Then one day the great Mr. Ruskin 
quite properly though not very politely 
called the great Mr. Whistler a coxcomb and 
accused him of “flinging a pot of paint in 
the public’s face”—and was sued for libel; 
and Mr. Whistler won the verdict, being 
awarded. damages to the amount of one 
farthing ! 
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In choosing cars, women instinctively seek quality — 
beauty of line and finish, comfortable and refined 
interiors, easy and smooth operation. 


All these are quality features usually found only i in the 
higher priced automobiles. 


However, it is no longer necessary to pay high prices for 
quality transportation. Through engineering and 
marketing efficiency, Chevrolet has achieved volume 
production of quality automobiles, thereby effecting 
such remarkable economies that Chevrolet now leads 
all standard-built cars in volume of sales. 


Ease, simplicity and economy of operation are ensured 
by a chassis famous for its engineering efficiency. 


Artistic appearance, riding comfort and refined interior 
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You have reason to be proud of your Chevrolet. It is 
an achievement. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
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Sturdy Children 


—are the result of 
proper feeding 


The health and strength of your children depend 
on eating the right food. Be sure they get a well- 
balanced ration. Give them dried peaches and 
figs served in an attractive manner, for these 
fruits contain protein, vitamines and laxative 
properties not found in most foods, assuring a 
well-balanced ration and keeping the system 


THER foods can be 
greatlyimproved byadd- 
ing dried peaches and figs. 
Eaten as a sauce for break- 
fast or dessert, they provide 
morethan usual nourishment 
and at the same time give 
you a dish that is delicious. 


These are California’s 
finest fruits, ripened on the 
trees under sunshine and blue 
skies, then picked and spread 
out inthe open to dry. They 


working like a watch. 


are Nature’s best fruits and 
natural foods, possessing 


properties that contribute to 
the health. 


Housewives will find these 
fruits a great help in prepar- 
ing their daily menus, for 
they can be used in hundreds 
of different ways in prepar- 
ing dishes that everybody 
enjoys. 

No meal is complete with- 
out fruit and these fruits are 


available at your Grocer’s at 
all times of the year. 


You’ll Like These! 


Here are fig products that 
will become instantly popular 
with you, after you once 
learn how good they are. 


Try whole figs preserved 
in syrup—Fig Preserve— 
canned Fresh Figs—Fig 
Meat—and Fig Brownies. 
This gives you variety and 
each product possesses the 


same health-giving properties 
that are contained in dried 
figs and peaches. 


Children who suffer from 
malnutrition will thrive on 
figs. Adults who need to 
strengthen their vitality will 
find figs a wonderful help, 
and persons who are recov- 
ering from sickness will de- 
rive great benefits by using 
figs in any form. 


A Few Ways to Serve 
Dried Peaches and Figs 


Many other ways are 
shown in our recipe book 
which will be sent free upon 


request. 






Peach Sauce 


Wash peaches, place in sauce pan, 
cover with cold water, and soak 
over night, or until fruit absorbs 
all the water it will take up. Cook 
slowly and continuously, until ten- 
der, in water in which it was 
soaked. Sweeten to taste just be- 
fore removing from fire. Cooking 
fruit after sugar is added tends to 
harden it. 


Dried fruits should never be boiled 
as it destroys the fruit sugar, mak- 
ing it necessary to add commercial 
sugar. Fruits should never be 
cooked in a tin or iron vessel. A 
wooden spoon or paddle should be 
used in cooking acid fruits. 


Peach Pie Filling 


2 cups Bive Risson Peaches. 
11% cups water. 


Line a pie plate with pastry and 
fill with BLue Rippon Dried Peaches 
which have been soaked in water for 
several hours and cooked slowly 
without sugar. Sprinkle each layer 
of peaches with a generous amount of 
sugar. Brush the rim of pastry with 
cold water, and cover with pastry; 
prick the paste with a fork and dredge 
with sugar. Bake until well browned. 


Fig Sauce 


To each pound of dried stewing 
figs pour on 4 or 5 pounds (pints) of 
boiling water; let set in this water 
over night. In the morning bring to 
a boil for 5 minutes and then add 
dry sugar to suit taste. (Do not put 
the dry sugar into the cold water as 
this will toughen the skins of the figs. } 
Continue boiling until desired thick- 
ness of syrup is reached. Add a little 
grated lemon peel, or a little ginger 
or mace, and you will have the most 
delicious dish of dried fruit that can 
possibly be had. 


Fig Pie Filling 

2 cups Brive Risson California 
Figs. 

1 quart boiling water. 

V6 cup sugar. 

2 ye Aare flour. 

1 teaspoon lemon juice. 

¥g teaspoon lemon rind. 

1 tablespoon butter. 


Cut figs in halves, pour boiling 
water over them, and allow to soak 
several hours. Bring to a boiling 
point in the same liquid and cook 
until figs are tender and water has 


‘ cooked away. Cut the figs in pieces. 


Mix the sugar and flour, add the figs 
and lemon juice and rind ae ut 
into a pastry-lined pie Bot 
with small pieces of the go 
cover with top layer of pastry, and 
put into a hot oven. After 20 min- 
utes of baking reduce heat and bake 
30 minutes longer. 


Address DEPT. *‘A’’ 
For Free Recipes 





Ask Your Grocer 
For These 


Daiep Fics 

Sold in bulk by the pound. 
Driep Peacues 

Sold in bulk and in packages. 
Fic Meat 

Sold in cartons. 
Fic Preserves 


Sold in glass and tin con- 
tainers. 


PreserveD Fics 


Whole figs preserved in syrup, 
come in glass and tin. 


Fic Brownies 


Sold in sc packages. 


CanneD Fresu Fics 











Produced and ‘Packed by the 
CALIFORNIA PEACH AND FIG GROWERS 


Oger 8,500 Grower Members 
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Since that day the art critic has never had 
a moment’s peace. He is a haunted man— 


and walks in fear and dread, 

And, having once turned round, walks on and 
turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend doth close 
behind him tread. 


And the “frightful fiend” is the specter of 
Jimmy Whistler. 

Today the shuddering critic has to watch 
his step and stop, look and listen and tread 
softly for fear the like of what happened to 
John Ruskin may happen to him also. And 
knowing his fear, Pablo Picasso and Paul 
Gauguin and Henri Matisse make images 
of hideously deformed 
females and Epstein and 
Nadleman model mon- 
strosities and Picabia 
contrives masterpieces 
out of bits of string and 
newspaper clippings and 
fishbones and in solemn 
tones they chant in uni- 
son: “Remember how 
the critics of yesterday 
mocked at Manet and 
Puvis and Monet and 
Whistler, and how they 
were confounded, and 
beware how you mock 
at us lest you also be 
confounded as were they.” And the critics, 
ignorant of logic, reason in this wise: ‘‘ Genius 
is incomprehensible; these men are incompre- 
hensible; therefore these men are geniuses.” 
And remembering the fate of John Ruskin, 
they are filled with a great fear, and, know- 
ing not which way to turn, raise up a smoke 
screen of words and say: “Sincerity is the 
parent of great works; these men are sincere; 
therefore their works are great.” 

That sincerity is a virtue I should be the 
last to deny; but there is no greater error 
than to suppose that because a work is sin- 
cere it is necessarily good. 

If in all the catalogues of the virtues there 
be one that may be justly described as a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, that one is sin- 
cerity. Half the inmates of our jails and 
insane asylums are the innocent victims of 
misdirected sincerity. 

The man who spends his life and his sub- 
stance trying to invent a perpetual motor is 
sincere. 


Dyspeptic-Looking Squashes 


NOTHER form of smoke screen these art 
critics find very handy when confronted 
by some weird example of freak art which 
they fear may be a work of genius is to say 
that “the artist has satisfied his vision.”” He 
may be color-blind or astigmatic or mentally 
deficient, and his painting of Sunrise on the 
Susquehanna may look like the explosion 
of a mud scow on a rainy day, but some 
mysterious rhythmic vibration, communi- 
cated directly from the canvas, tells the 
critic that the artist has satisfied his vision, 
and that is enough; with a flourish of ready- 
made phrases and shopworn adjectives he 
proclaims the wretched fake a masterpiece 
of genius. 

“Tf you satisfy your vision you may go 
as far as you please.” 

What a fine slogan this for Lenine and 
Trotzky and the redhanded visionaries of the 
Russian revolution! 

There is a cheerful sophistry about it that 
reminds one—by way of “comic relief”’—of 
the old song of the amorous sailor who, nar- 
rating his ubiquitous infidelities, ends every 
verse with the refrain: 


No matter what you do 
If your ’eart be true— 
And his ’eart was true to Poll. 


Not so long ago, through the kindness of 
Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, the Shepherd of Amer- 
ican impressionism, whese world-famous 
camera has more human intelligence than all 
his flock of painter sheep put together, I was 
introduced to a painting by John Marin, 
whose earlier work has placed him in the 
first rank of American etchers. I gazed at 
it long and anxiously, but it failed utterly 
to satisfy my vision. All that it conveyed to 


The (rime Wave in Art 


(Continued from Page 98) 





me in the way of a message was that a num- 
ber of dyspeptic-looking squashes were hold- 
ing a mournful family reunion in a field of 
asparagus somewhere in the heart of Pitts- 
burgh. I decided it must be a code message, 
but, unable to decipher it, I kept silence. 
At last Mr. Marin came to my rescue. 
The mournful reunion of dyspeptic-looking 
squashes in the field of asparagus in the heart 
of Pittsburgh, as decoded by the painter, 
was, if I remember rightly, a@ momentary 
impression of sunlight on moving waves. 

That, in this case, the artist had satisfied 
his vision, I was not permitted to doubt; but 
I could not help wonder- 
ing if Mr. Marin’s vision 
was on a diet, and 
whether perhaps the 
Impressionist library 
contained a sequel to 
Vance Thompson’s Eat 
and Grow Thin entitled 
See and Grow Blind. 

And when a little 
later Mr. Marin told me 
he painted with both 
hands at once, so far 
from disbelieving the 
assertion, I was even 
tempted to suspect that 
it might be an under- 
statement! To my 
thinking Sunlight on 
Moving Waves had in it something more 
than mere human handiwork! 


Rough on Rabbits 


NE of the most impressive members of 

what I call the osteocephalic* school of 
art criticism was once, in a moment of self- 
revelation, heard to remark, “‘I don’t know 
any more about art than a rabbit.”’ There 
have been many disparaging, even scandal- 
ous things said about the rabbit family, but 
I think, after reading some of this critic’s 
writings on Modern Art, that the implied slur 
in his confession is the most contemptible. 

I sometimes wonder whether these writers 
on art were not intended by Nature for pro- 
fessional humorists. It is quite possible that 
if such distorting perceptive faculties as 
theirs were applied to everyday mundane 
affairs instead of an intricate, and conse- 
quently unpopular, science like this of the 
fine arts, the stock of national gayety and 
the reputation of American humor would 
be immeasurably increased. 

Take this, for example, quoted verbatim 
from The Creative Will, a collection of 
Studies in the Philosophy and the Syntax of 
Esthetics by Willard Huntington Wright: 

The highly sensitive man—the man capable 
of genuine appreciation of art—will at once 
realize that a perfectly organized picture of an 
utterly ugly and deformed body has a greater 
moving beauty than has the sensual attractive- 
ness of what he terms a “beautiful”? woman. 
Cézanne has painted still-lives of onions and 
cabbages which are more emotionally gratifying 
than a vase of roses. 


I never did cotton to a highly sensitive 
man, and now, thanks to Mr. Willard Hun- 
tington Wright, I know why. 

Again, according to this same book of 
beautiful nonsense, the artist ought, like any 
reputable business man or financier or poli- 
tician, to welcome investigation; otherwise 
he is an object of suspicion. ‘“ The artist who 
is hostile to investigation attests to his own 
artistic insecurity! |!” The exclamation 
points are mine and designed to indicate that 
my vocabulary has, so to speak, thrown up 
the sponge. 

The idea of putting genius on the witness 
stand reminds me irresistibly of the centi- 
pede who— 


—was happy quite 

Until the toad for fun 

Said, “Pray which foot 
Goes after which?” 

This wrought him up 

To such a pitch 

He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


The Four Seasons each bring flowers 


Children Also 


need the change that this 
great trip provides 





*From the Greek—doréov, a bone, and cehady, a 
head. 
(Continued on Page 102) 








BY A WOMAN 


HE routine of school, as well 

as that of business and house- 

hold affairs, is wearing. A 
child’s need of change is even greater 
than an adult’s. That’s why school 
vacations are so long. 

The more different that change is 
the better it is for the child. Consider 
this fact now, and plan a new trip for 
next summer. 

The greatest change this country 
offers lies in Southern California. No, 
you are mistaken—the 
temperature there in 
summer will surprise 
you. I have been there 
and I know. But here 
are figures that will show 
it clearly. 

The U. S. Weather 
Bureau’s forty-four-year 
official record is as follows 
(average mean tempera- 
tures taken in a great 
central city in this sec- 
tion): 

44 Junes average 66 degrees 

44 Julys average 70 degrees 


44 Augusts average 71 degrees 
44 Septembers average 69 degrees 


Thus you see they’re cooler there 
than people are in many places in 
the East. I’ve slept under blankets 
87 nights in a three months’ summer 
stay. 

But it is the air, the mountains and 
the valleys, the ‘orange groves, the 
missions, the ocean, and the desert 
almost like the great Sahara, that 
give this land its charm—even greater 
charm, I think, than a trip abroad. 
And yet it’s in your own United 
States. 


Four thousand miles of perfect mo-: 


tor roads or a net-work of trolley 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 


















And 
good roads 






























Reminiscent shadows 


of Spanish Days 


lines takes you through a lovely coun- 
try to a myriad interesting’ points— 
all within 200 miles of this great mod- 
ern city. Golf, bathing, fishing—all 
these usual sports are here at their 
best. And you count on rainless days 
throughout the summer—no weather 
interruptions for your children’s 
glorious playtime. 

Should you come in winter or stay 
over into fall, there are new and mod- 
ern schools here for the little ones. 


The sights they’ll see, 
the observations they 
will make, the new im- 
pressions they will gain 
of Nature as it is in this 
unusual place will be in- 
valuable to them. 


And the railroad jour- 
ney from the East gives 
an idea of the Great 
West that no geography 
can teach. There’s no 
more comfortable travel 
in the world than this. 


There’s so much more to tell that 
this space isn’t nearly adequate. And 
you really should know more about 
it for your children’s sake. 





everywhere 


Ask your nearest railroad ticket 
agent for folders and booklets. Then 
mail coupon below to us. 


Plan now for a great “‘family trip” 
to Southern California next summer. 
Let us help you. It will pay you— 
every one. The little folks never will 
forget it, nor will you. 











Los Angeles, Calif. 


ties in Southern California. 


Name 


Att-YEeAR CLUB oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. M-1701, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Please send me full information about the 
summer and year around vacation possibili- 





Address. 





Riecnaton 
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Uhe charm of your Complexion 
dehends upon the care you give it. 


ring digestive disorders which cause skin eruptions and can 
easily be remedied by proper dieting, the real cause for so-called 
“bad” skin is just neglect. This is not a pretty thought but a 
plain statement of fact. If you stop to consider the millions of 
atoms of dust and dirt with which you are thrown in contact in 
your everyday life, you can begin to see that a good deal of it 
probably works its way into the pores of your skin. If this is 
not cleaned out thoroughly at least once a day, particle collects 
upon particle; and the result is clogged pores and muddy skin. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is the best skin 
cleanser you can use. It will remove the dirt from the pores 
and give them a chance to breathe, thus starting the blood cir- 
culating properly. A very simple treatment which applies to 
all skins is worked out as follows: 


oe everyone has a reasonably good skin. Bar- 


Just before retiring — this time is best because your facial 
muscles will be relaxed while you are sleeping — take a piece of 
cotton or soft gauze and squeeze it out in cold or tepid water. 
Dip this in your jar of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and apply it liberally to the face, the neck, behind the 
ears, on the hands. Close your eyes and enjoy the delicious 
sense of relaxation. After a few minutes wipe away the cream 
with a clean soft towel or a bit of gauze. Regular nightly treat- 


ment of this sort will make your skin as fresh and attractive as 
Nature ordained it to be. 
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‘early Victorian academicians. 









Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is sold everywhere at Pre-War 
Prices. In tubes, 10c, 25cand50c. In jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


A FREE TRIAL— Write for a free tube of this perfect skin cleanser 


and complexion beautifier. Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 932, D. & R. 
Building, New York. 


DAGGETT&RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 
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If I were assigned to report a_ baseball 
game for a sporting journal and should 
describe a home run by Babe Ruth as “‘ex- 
hibiting a mellow atmospheric tone value in the 
chiaroscuro of its middle distance’”’ I should 
probably lose my job, but my performance 
would be not a whit less comic than the fol- 
lowing description by Mr. Raymond Wyer— 
quoted from the Bulletin of the Worcester 
Art Museum—of an unspeakably bad paint- 
ing by Paul Gauguin. The picture is the 
monstrously ugly and vilely drawn repre- 
sentation of a Tahitian woman sitting cross- 
legged upon the floor, her head resting upon 
her hand. It is called La Femme Accroupié, 
and this is what Mr. Wyer has to say 
about it: 


A joyous, light and spirited emotion fills the 
canvas. . . . It has both sculptural and 
architectural strength. The members are like 
mighty girders powerfully organized and bal- 
anced . . . the line drawing is in evidence 
and is important in indicating the form. In 
comparing La Femme Accroupié with another 
figure in absorbed meditation, namely Rodin’s 
Le Penseur, one feels greater intensity of our 
picture. The brown figure with white 
drapery on a floor of dull salmon pink is a strik- 
ing color arrangement. In the background are 
intense blues, violets, yellows and greens. 


I confess I have not seen the original 
painting itself, but Mr. Wyer’s description 
of what he calls its color arrangement is 
sufficiently alarming to keep me at a safe 
distance, besides which I possess an excellent 
photograph direct from the canvas, which 
reproduces with gruesome fidelity all its 
other horrors of drawing, modeling and 
composition. 

Gauguin, by the way, was known to be a 

rofound admirer of the famous Impression- 
ist Cézanne, and has often been charged with 
imitating him, but, in this instance, imita- 
tion was regarded as anything but the 
sincerest flattery. 

The following conversation is quoted ver- 
batim from Jerome Eddy’s Cubists and 
Post-Impressionism : 


“Gauguin likes your work immensely, and 
imitates you,” a friend once said to Cézanne. 

“Eh! he does not understand me,”’ was the 
angry response. ‘‘I never have and never will 
accept a lack of modeling or graduation; that 
is nonsense. Gauguin is not a painter; he pro- 
duces simply Chinese figures.” 


Timeo El Greco 


NOTHER treasure of the Worcester gal- 
lery is an alleged El Greco, entitled 

The Magdalene. I say “alleged” 
because if, as I am inclined to 
doubt, the signature is genu- 
ine, then this picture is 
interesting as an ex- 
ample of the lapses from 
grace peculiar to great 
rather than mediocre 
artists. 

My photograph of 
this painting, also 
taken directly from 
the original, shows a 
female with clasped 
hands and up-rolled 
eyes, gazing heavenward 
with all the theatrical | 
pathos and “dying duck” 
emotion characteristic of the 
tragic muse as depicted by second-rate 
In treating 
the picture from a literary rather than a 
painter’s point of view, I am only meeting 
the director of the Worcester gallery upon 
ground of his own choosing. According to 
Mr. Wyer, this terrible female, who by no 
possible stretching of an orderly imagination 
can be accepted as a symbol of the sorrow- 
ful Magdalene, 





expresses human sorrow and ecstasy—not 
merely the emotion of one woman, but a 
symbol of all emotion—it has the all-pervading 
mysticism and supreme exaltation of Greco’s 
art. The rendering of form is as powerful as 
that in a work by Titian. 


For my part, I fail to see the remotest sug- 
gestion of Titian in this alleged E! Greco. 
For one thing Titian was not troubled with 








astigmatism, as must have been the painter 
of the curiously elongated head of the so 
irreverently misnamed Magdalene. Neither 
could Titian possibly have been guilty of the 
motion-picturelike spray of ivy in the back- 
ground nor the equally artificial treatment 
and irritating arrangement of the draperies. 

As for the color—according to this author- 
ity its color scheme is not only ‘cold,’ but 
“glowing.’”’ Only one sentence is there in 
Mr. Wyer’s article about this alleged El 
Greco that affords me real satisfaction, and 
that is at the very end where he says, ‘“No 
replica of it is known to exist.” 

I sincerely hope this is true! 


cA Moral for (ritics 


HE moral of the above is that art critics, 

to write in safety, should stick as closely as 
possible to long words and vague generalities, 
the vaguer the better. Critics, like aviators, 
are, to speak Hibernically, on safe ground 
only when very high up in the air. When 
they attempt to perform showy critical 
stunts too near the earth they are in danger 
of coming to grief. 

Upon the whole, I think we must acquit 
the critics as well as the artists of any pre- 
meditated crime against art. The artists are 
too joyous and the critics are too funny— 
unconsciously funny, I mean; and, after all, 
is not joy the essence of art and unconscious 
humor the essence of art criticism? A man 
may “‘smile, and smile, and be a villain,” but 
to make others “smile, and smile, and be a 
villain” is quite another pair of shoes. 

The trouble is that in this so-called Art 
Movement everyone is sailing under false 
colors. The critics are galloping around in 
lions’ skins, making a barnyard noise that 
they think will pass for roaring, and the 
artists are wearing their own clothes inside 
out and trying to look serious about it. If 
the artists had been honest and called their 
movement Modern Nonsense instead of 
Modern Art much confusion of thought 
would have been avoided. After all, what 
more wholesome mental tonic is there than 
the undiluted essence of nonsense? Non- 
sense is to the artist what golf is to the tired 
banker, the concentrated negation of 
thought, diverting his weary soul from the 
entangling allurements of Nature. 

It is my private opinion that Lear’s Book 
of Nonsense will be read when Ruskin’s The 
Stones of Venice is forgotten and Whistler’s 
Ten o’Clock but a remembered title. 

Yet the ‘‘ Jocund Spirit”’ is not wholly ab- 
sent, even in the present movement. No 

one can come into contact with the 
gay and stimulating personal- 
ity of Alfred Stieglitz, the 
father of post-impression- 
ism in America, without 
detecting beneath the 
silvery gray ash of 
theory the joyous 
spark of humor. And 
only when that excel- 
lent artist, Mr. 
Arthur Dove, is tired 
of making the delight- 
ful magazine illustra- 
tions, whose piquant 
originality has won for 
him the flattery of a host 
of imitators, does he paint 
the brain-perplexing cows to 
which even Carl Sandburg at his 
most serious moment would find it hard to 
fit adequate nonsense. 

After a long and heated discussion with 
myself I am at last compelled to bring in the 
Scots Law verdict of ‘‘ Not Proven” against 
the artists and art critics. 

The artists may be carrying the joke too 
far and the critics may be the unconscious 
cats’-paws of unscrupulous dealers, but there 
is not a particle of evidence that they are 
guilty of any premeditated crime against Art. 

Who, then, are the guilty parties? 

Is there perhaps a secret society that is 
plotting to revive the ancient Mosaic Law: 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the water under the 
earth”? 

Sometimes I think there is. 
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The Road of the Loving Heart 

: N an Enchanted Island— | For however smooth a Roadbed— 

: of the South Seas where the shining water is ever the sky’s blue look- — however free frotu dangers, wrecks cannot be avoided unless the machine 

€ ing-glass, runs the Ala Lota Alofa, The Road of the Loving Heart—a __ that travels the road is in good condition. And just as no locomotive or 

: Road of Gratitude. motor would be sent out, even on the best of roads, without occasional 
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The Road was built by the Samoan chiefs for their beloved “Tusitala”— 
Teller of Tales—as they called Robert Louis Stevenson, the Beloved of 


every nation. 


In thanking the old chiefs who built the 
road as an expression of gratitude for his 
never failing kindness, Stevenson said : 


“When a road is once built, every year as it 
goes on, more and more people are found to 
walk thereon. ..... so perhaps even this 
road of ours may be useful for hundreds and 
hundreds of years. And it is my hope that 
our far away descendants may remember and 
bless those who labored for them today.” 


Stevenson’s Road—paved with love and 
gratitude—led to the Island home he built 
in a world-wide quest for health. The Road 
still climbs up the mountainside to Vailima, 
and is trod yearly by hundreds who visit 
Stevenson’s former home because of their 
Gratitude for the priceless heritage of his 
life and writings. 


But a far greater Road— 


is being built today—a Road on which year 
after year more and more grateful people 
will walk. A Road which shall not only 
endure for hundreds of years, but for all 
time. A Road for which far away descend- 
ants will remember and bless those who 
are laboring for them now. 


It is the Road of Health— 


Its builders are far-seeing physicians and 
public and private health agencies. They 
are working with loving hearts, as the old 
Samoan chiefs worked, to insure a Road 
that “shall never be muddy”—a Road that 
is clear of the Pitfalls of Ignorance and 
that is free from the murderous Highway- 
men of Contagious Diseases. 


The Road of Health is the only Road upon which the sun shines. It is | The examination of a child oftentimes means the dis- 
the only Road from which the real beauties of life can be seen. It is the 
Road sign-posted with Happiness and Success. It is the Road which leads 
to the Delectable Mountains of fulfilled hopes and ambitions. 


Health is not the monopoly of any one group or class. And so the Road 
of Health is a great Public Highway open to all—to all who keep them- 


elves physically fit to travel it. 





covery of disease tendencies or of defects which, taken in time, 
can be cured or corrected. It may save deformities, blindness 
or suffering that would make death preferable to life. 


Get a clean bill of health—your passport for 


A Happy New Year! 


examination, so the human body—the greatest machine in the world—must 
be thoroughly examined by your doctor and regularly overhauled, if 
wrecks along the Road of Life are to be avoided—if the Road is to be 


the Road of sound bodies, cheerful minds 


and loving hearts. 


Failure to have the complex human machine 
examined regularly means that you are 
ever in danger of being side-tracked to 
the Road of Sickness—a Road over which 
many thousands needlessly struggle. Upon — 
it are the Hills of Difficulty. It is sign- 
posted with Heartaches and Failures and 
leads to Poverty, to Broken Homes and to 
the Valley of the Shadow long before 


one’s time. 


The First Baby Steps— 


should be taken on the safe, smooth Road 
of Health. On it the boy and girl should 
travel eagerly to school. From it the 
a business man and woman must not 

e allowed to stray. Fathers and mothers 
will find it the one shining Road that leads 
to a Happy Home. 


Stretching clean and white before you is 
the untrodden Road of.the New Year. 


Therefore Be it Resolved— 


to swing wide the Gateway to the Road of 
Health—the wonderful new Road of 
Gratitude. 


Take the first step today—become a traveler 
on the sunshiny, joyous thoroughfare—go 
to your doctor and have a thorough ex- 
amination made of your body mechanism. 
The man and woman who find out just 
how they stand physically can, by proper care 
and right living, learn to avoid the Road of 
Sickness—-can’ lengthen life 
and can get far more out of it. 








Have your children examined. 











Nine years ago the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company became convinced that 
frequent examinations of the bodily 
machine would not only add to health 


The record indicates that among the per- 
sons so examined on whom the Company 
had an experience of five or more years fol- 
lowing examination, there was a saving of 
28% in mortality overwhat otherwise would 
have been expected under the general mor- 
tality experience of the Company. So satis- 





factory have been the results that the field of 
these examinations has been extended by 
the Company beyond the limits originally 
imposed. 


Workers in American industries are said to 
lose one billion dollars in wages annually 
because of sickness and accident — much of 
which is preventable. It has been estimated 
that six hundred thousand people die 
needlessly every year in the United States 


—die years before their time. Within 
the past twenty years the average life 
span in the United States has been 
lengthened at least six years — a wonderful 
promise of what can be accomplished in 


will gladly mail without e to anyone 
requesting it, a copy of its helpful booklet 
entitled “‘The Ounce of Prevention”. It 
tells the whole story of what is here 
but briefly outlined. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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One problem less | 


TUDY lamps instead of pine 

torches. Printed books instead of 
written parchments. Women welcomed 
instead of barred at schools of higher 
learning. 


Habits and customs change. Living 
conditions improve.. Grandmothers 
and mothers used birdseye and other 
bulky sanitary pads. Today a new 
sanitary habit has been made possible 
by Kotex. 


Kotex is a sanitary pad that does away 
with many embarrassments: It is easy 
to buy without saying “sanitary pads” 
by simply asking for “Kotex.” It is 
sold in department, drygoods and drug 
stores. Everywhere. It comes in a blue 
box which has no printing except the 
name “Kotex.” 


Kotex solves an age-old laundry prob- 
lem by removing it, for Kotex is cheap 


\ F } 










enough to throw away and easy to dis- 
pose of by following simple directions 
found in each box. Two sizes— 
Regular and Hospital size (additional 
thickness). Many find it economical 
to have a supply of each. 


The first box usually—the second box 
always —results in the discovery of a 
new comfort, a new convenience, a 
new economy, a new habit. 


Keep Kotex always on hand. Ask for 
it by name. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


51 Chambers St., New York 


Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin 


Kotex cabinets are 
now being distrib- 
uted in women's 
rest-rooms every- 
where—hotels, of- 
fice buildings, 
theatres, and other 
places, from which 
may be obtained 
one Kotex with 
two safety pins, in 
plain wrapper, for 
10 cents. 







Regular size, 12 for 65c 
Hospital size, 6 for 45c 
(Additional thickness) 


If not yet familiar with Kotex, send for sample of 
either size, mailed in plain wrapper free on request. 


Copyright 1922 C.P.C. 
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INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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Hands Across the Dumb-Waiter t h } 
(Continued from Page 32) U @ as Gg) use 
- * 
the opposite darkness and place her offering The girl had regained her composure and 
on the dumb-waiter. As her handwasabout she replied in a brisk, businesslike voice, 
=a] to vanish he thrust an envelope into it. She which Les thought sensible and friendly ' / 
eal made a little, startled noise. notwithstanding: “It was quite all right. 
“For you, Miss Loyd,” said the invisible You meant it as a business proposition, and I " 
Les. , considered it in the same spirit. You were ae 
Her fingers closed on the message and her mistaken, you see.” She turned and was 
hand disappeared. about to enter her apartment. ig 
“Please don’t go for a minute,” said Les ea Fos 
YSTIFIED, a bit alarmed, Ann Loyd in desperation. ‘‘When you say I was mis- x } 
tore open the envelope and read: taken I don’t understand you.” wn dé 
Dear Madam: Please pardon my boldness. “About my hands, I mean,” she said Es 
I ama young artist. Your hands, whichI have quietly. 
seen in the dumb-waiter shaft, are perfect, the “About their being perfect?” 
very type I - looking for. “Ves,” 
It is extremely important to “ ” 
me to make a sketch of them. ont Boe ed om fg 73 ba bv satypebge mates nse 
It would take about half an : our @ wire frame with parch- 
hour. I'll be glad to com- every day for two weeks, sent pope, LePegs on smal 
t u for your time. and I surely ought to know. : re By Sette Rise: 5 pr pe 
This is trictly : business Drawing hands is my busi- ' | ‘HERE are almost as many home uses for LePage’s aaan & ull at elines The 
proposition and you will not, ness. Your hands are Glue as there are drops of glue in a LePage’s tube. ee Salona Sireugh cones i 
a Seats Bagg = - — om . With its help you can easily make many attractive e 
bear from you tomorrow. tebe’ Ger ebinoianens af and useful things at a cost considerably less than the 
Respectfully yours, bis tone. “You cost of the same articles if bought ready-made. 
Lester Extor. don’t know how You can make these things, either for your own 
Oh, newsen Sed eae ag a favor you'll use, or to give to friends, or to give when solicited 
papa Fee yen pa pn ‘tn dy for church or club sales and fairs. It’s good fun, too. 
fully worded. “To be frank with . . 
The next morning when you, it is a question Tr a making a simple lampshade 
hae Sa pope gg " tock aac hes — my ay ol You are bound to have good results with a silhouette 
in the s it held, no usual paper bag, less I can make a sketch of your hands to- : : 1 li bb 
but an envelope. ” Les was waiting and he night. I’ll gladly pay you for your time.” lamp shade. It 1S .enay f0 make, and the materials ale io tools. tallias a 
took it. It read Ann smiled. “ Apparently I’m wasting my for it are inexpensive. They include a wire frame, a strip of felt on the inside heel 
Dear Mr. Eliot: There are twelve million time in the publishing business,” she said. sheet of parchment paper, a few pictures—possibly - 
hends in New York City. Why choose mine? “I a realize that my —_ pe such a figures of dancers—cut from a magazine, a small 
our description of them is flattering, but of asset. It’s news to me. But if you really : ° : . 
course you o not mean it to be taken seriously. are a hand artist, and the situation is as you piece of Poca pees Cheys with stage, cael heavy braid 
It is quite obvious that you have never seen me. say, I’ll be glad to do what I can to help you to match. Brief instructions are given at the top of 
pots ying oan ap obi Apmis ogg esd with your work.” this page, or, see our book, “LePage’s the Handy 
a business woman and I have considered your ,, “That's very kind of you,” said Les; Helper for Making and Mending,” page six. We 
proposition from a purely business point of very kind indeed. would like to send you a copy of it. 
view. I do not noone pod wis —_ investment E HESITATED “wal 
on your part to spend time sketching my hands. , HES a moment. ill you e.2 
I se wan hy = ee be at er difficult to find come into my studio?” he asked, alittle LePage SiS a great mender ; 
other hands much better suited to your purpose. = fjyst , “if ish I’ : . . . 
I regtet act being able to assist you. a volt . te snl ; po * aa get OrTen with its help, and at practically no cost, you Wall paper sometimes pulls 
Yours very truly, ANN Loyp. “Qh, don’t bother to do that,” said Ann can mend and restore to use a broken article that > | drop or tuo of Labagi's wit 
Oddly enough, Les’ first reaction was not Loyd. “I know I have nothing to fear.’ other wise would cause an expense either of having it stich 8 tn place. 
one of disappointment. It was “Thank Her voice, Les fancied, had a trace of bitter- repaired in a shop or of buying a new one. 
Menves, me ong His escent ene = y tor sac dadiedistaill You can stiffen the end of a shoe lace if the metal 
was not so happy. course she must know s Les sketched they talked. : . : 
how beautiful her hands are; she’d be a “So you really draw only hands,” said tip pulls off, and save fussing with the frayed end 
queer bird if she didn’t. So this was simply Ann. “Do you like it?” and save the cost of a new pair. You can quickly 
a polite refusal. _ “Oh, it’s good practice,” he replied eva- refasten handles that pull off of umbrellas, whisk 
He turned to his drawing board. The Star- _ sively. brooms, powder puffs, nail files, etc. You can refas- 
Dust job stared him in the face. He thought “Then you do draw other things.” ten loose tame in Chairs, 
of the shoe store in Lima. The drawings had “Sure, when I get the time. I try posters i b S _ 
to be finished in a week. The emergency and portraits and all sorts of things.” A tear in silk can be mended. See our teeta esi 
demanded action. Shy, woman-fearing “Could I see some of them?” nineteen. And here is a new one. Stop a “run” ina ; 
though he was, Les resolved to speak to the “Oh, they don’t amount to much. I never silk stocking. It won’t be permanent because it will sat danas Loken are 
goddess of the ivory hands that very eve- get a chance to finish them. Here’s a little wash out, but will help you get a few days’ more makes a good case for handker- 
ning. sketch I hope to finish some day. That white f th chiefs, collars, jewels. 
When Les heard her familiar step on the _ blob is meant to be a dancing girl.” wear out of them. ; 
stairs that evening he gave his best necktie “Why, that’s charming! . Do finish it.” A loose tile in the bathroom or in the hearth of a 
a final tweak and hurried out to speak toher —_—“I’m glad you like it; but I’m usually too fireplace may be refastened with LePage’s instead of 
before she could unlock the door of herapart- _ tired at night after making hands all day to aving a mason to do it. Broken eye-glass lenses 
ment. She was just fitting the key in the do anything except cook my dinner and go pays , ye-s 
lock when Les, as calmly as he could, spoke _ to bed.” may be LePaged together well enough to serve you 
to her. “Oh, you keep house then?” until you can see your oculist. These are only a few 
“T beg your pardon, Miss Loyd,” he said. “After a fashion. A charwoman is sup- of the many uses. Send for our book and get them all. 
The girl turned. Les felt suddenly sorry he posed to come once a month. Didn’t come 
had spoken. She was so obviously embar- last month. I cook beans and eggs and RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 
rassed. things.” Laboratory and Factory, Gloucester, Mass. . 
“Dear me, you shouldn’t live like that. J y Children’s toys, so py bro- 
NN LOYD might have been twenty orshe It’s bad for you.” ae mended well with 
might have been thirty-nine. Her small “Not so bad as selling shoes,” he replied 
figure was dressed in a way to hide every cheerfully. 
trace of femininity or charm. She wore a “T don’t understand.” ; 
black waist of some shiny, hard-looking “Oh, just a little private joke,” he told A FREE COPY 
material, with a high, tight collar, unrelieved _ her. “Tf T don’t make good with the hands of our book containing 40 velua- 
by any touch of white or color. Along, non- I'll have to try the feet.” a Spee ein be sar rs 
descript drab skirt reached to her ankles. you in return for this coupon. 
Her feet perhaps were small, but incased as ES was revising his first opinion of Ann 
they were in “‘scientific” shoes, designed, to Loyd. His artist’s eye, discounting such a as eh ea ee at 
judge from their broadness, for a duck, they monstrosities as a pompadour and a high IMPORT. ANT "7 
looked enormous. Her hair, which was _ black collar, saw that her features were good \ 
chestnut and which might have been attrac- and her complexion soft and glowing. When : RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 1 
tive, was rolled into a pompadour over a _her face lighted up, as it did now and then 1 Gloucester, Mass. 1 
Bologna-shaped wire affair once popular in while they talked, it lost its look of repres- 1 Please send me a copy of your |! 
the early Gibsonian era; yes, a rat. A flat sion and was altogether charming. But that | book, ‘“‘LePage’s Glue—the ! 
black straw. hat of the sailor type was fas- pompadour! 1 Handy Helper for Making and 
tened by one precarious pin to the back of her “So you are in the publishing business,” 1 Mending.” i 
head. The word “frump” seemed made for said Les, at work on a thumb. | i 
her. “That’s one way of putting it,” Ann re- | NAME i 
aad “I’m Mr. Eliot,” Les continued. “I wish plied. “I’m a sort of subassistant something | ADDRESS i 
m» 4 to thank you for replying to my note. It : ' ; 
, was very bold of me, I fear.” (Continued on Page 106) THE STOPPER IS ' oz i ; 
me ALSO THE SPREADER Gee mmceee e een meee ee J 







































































Plant Lice 
Just Breathe It 
—and Die! 


HY do some women have 
such “luck” with house 
plants? Because they keep their 
lowers free from insects. This in- 
sures healthy growth, free bloom- 
ing, and fine, large blossoms. 


Regular use of Black Flag will 
solve your problem, we know, 
if you have been unsuccessful 
with house plants. This pure, 
non-poisonous vegetable powder 
is deadly to insect enemies of 
plants. Just blow it (with a 
powder gun) over the foliage, 
making sure that both sides of 
the leaves are covered. Apply 
the Black Flag after spraying 
plants with water, and wash off 
both the powder and dead in- 
sects with clear water the fol- 
lowing day. 


Black Flag has many household 
uses. It isa deadly enemy of all 
insect vermin. Bugs do not eat 
Black Flag—they breathe it, and 
die! It is absolutely harmless 
to all living things except insects. 


Get it from drug, department, 
grocery and hardware stores. 
Or direct by mail on receipt of 
price. 


BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 


BLACK 
m= FLAG 


is deadly to flies, fleas, 
bedbugs,ants,roaches, 
moths, water bugs and 
lice on animals, birds 
or plants. 





Three Sizes 
15c 40c 75c 


(Except West of Denver, Col. ; 
Canada and foreign countries. ) 
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Hands Across the DumbWaiter 


(Continued from Page 105) 


or other in Amory, Bruce and Allen; not 
exactly an office boy, not exactly a stenog.” 

Les finished the sketch in twenty-nine 
minutes. ‘‘Good night, Miss Loyd,” he said, 
“and thank you again. How do you like 
being a model?” 

“Tt’s quite amusing,” she replied. “It is 
certainly the last thing on earth I ever 
dreamed of being, unless some artist wanted 
to draw a scarecrow.” 

Two days later Ann Loyd, in the dimness 
of the dumb-waiter shaft, saw Les’ hand 
waving a note at her. It read: 

Dear Miss Loyd: Your hands made a great 
hit. The art director is crazy about them. But 
now he wants me to do the whole series of draw- 
ings, using your hands. I hesitate to ask so 
great a favor, but would it be possible for me 
to make four or five sketches at times conven- 
ient to you? Sincerely, LEsTER Exror. 


The next morning, via the dumb-waiter, 
Les received a little card on which was writ- 
ten the word “Yes.” 


NN LOYD was turning the handle of 

an ice-cream freezer in the vest-pocket 

kitchen of her apartment some weeks later, 
when Les Eliot came to the door. 

“Good evening. I’ve a business proposi- 
tion I’d like to talk to you about,” he said 
when she answered the bell, wearing a pretty 
green apron. 

“Come in, won’t you?” said Ann cor- 
dially. “I’m right in the midst of getting 
dinner ready, so I’ll have to ask you to come 
out in the kitchen and talk to me.” 

It was the first time Les had been in her 
apartment. He was delighted with the 
excellent taste of its gay chintz hangings, 
its quaint, old-fashioned furniture and 
prints. 

“My brother Fred is passing through 
town,” Ann told him. ‘“He’s coming to 
dinner with his wife. He brought me up, 
you know.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard you speak of him,” 
said Les. “ He’s the one who made you give 
up studying painting and take shorthand.” 

Ann did not reply; the ice-cream freezer 
was getting hard to turn. 

“Do let me help,” said Les, taking the 
handle. 

“That would be a great help,” said Ann. 
She busied herself with the roast. Les was 
impressed by her expertness as a cook. 

“IT wonder,” said Ann of a sudden as she 
stirred the gravy, “if you’d care to stay to 
dinner. I had intended asking you, but I 
was afraid you mightn’t like Fred much. He 
is not exactly the 
sort of person to in- 
terest an artist.” 

“Oh, I'd like to— 
very much indeed,” 
replied Les. 


“OOD,” said 

Ann. ‘Now 
tell me about that 
business proposi- 
tion.” 

“You see,” he 
said,. “‘your hands 
have created quite 
a stir in the artistic 
world. Today 
Peters—my art di- 
rector, you know— 
asked me to do a 
poster for LaRue, 
the big perfumery 
company. He said 
that any man who 
could draw such good hands ought to be 
able to do whole posters.” 

“I’m so glad to hear that,” exclaimed Ann, 
arranging the salad. 

“‘But here’stherub,” went on Les. “ There’s 
to be a girl in it, of course. And she has to 
be just so. If they like her, it will be the 
making of me and I can give up hand draw- 
ing. It’sa wonderful chance. Now, the type 
of girl Peters has in mind is exactly like you. 
He’s even gone ahead and bought a costume 
exactly suited to your style. It’s a corking- 
looking thing of green and lavender from the 
Maison de Chantilly on Fifth Avenue, with 
a special hat designed by Madame Loya. 
You’ve been so very kind to me that I am 





daring to ask one more great favor of you. 
Will you let me make a color drawing of you 
in that costume?” 

“But my face?” said Ann. She made an 
unsuccessful attempt to appear unconcerned. 


ES stopped turning the freezer handle. 
“It is the very type I—we—they want.” 

‘For a scarecrow?” asked Ann. 

Les stood up and faced her. ‘‘ You’re not a 
scarecrow,” he said with great earnestness. 
“And whoever let you get that idea was a 
pig.” 

The bell rang. 

“Oh, that’s my brother Fred,” cried Ann, 
hurrying to the door. 

Fred Loyd was a large man with a large 
voice and a small, scared wife. 

From the culinary point of view the dinner 
was a great success. Les couldn’t remember 
when he had tasted such soup, such a roast 
and finally such marvelous maple ice cream. 
Conversationally the dinner was rather less 
successful. It was largely a monologue in 
which Fred Loyd described in detail how his 
business had grown to be the largest tin- 
pail company in the Middle West, due en- 
tirely to his own acumen. He di 
once or twice to fling a remark at Ann. 

“Haven't caught a man yet, I s’pose?”’ 

“No,” answered Ann, flushing. 

“Fat chance you have of catching one 
too,” he said, helping himself to some more 
ice cream. ‘I always said you were a born 
old maid.” 

Les found himself wondering if his hands 
could get a good grip on Fred’s wattled 
throat. 

When Fred Loyd had finished his after- 
dinner cigar, he took his small wife, still 
silent and scared, and departed. He asked 
Eliot to show him the way to the Subway 
station. 


THEY walked along Twenty-second 
Street, Fred remarked: 

“Ann Loyd comes as near being sensible 
as any woman can. And she has me to 
thank for it. Whenever she got any silly 
nonsense in her head about studying art, I 
sat on her good and proper. 

‘“‘She wanted to go to Vassar, or some such 
fool place, but I sent her to a business col- 
lege. I bought her her clothes, too, and saw 
that she got sensible ones that wore well, 
not these fancy silks and satins and I don’t 
know what. She tried to act up once or 
twice, but I soon showed her who was boss 
and who held the purse strings.” 

Fred paused to 
light his third fat 
cigar. 

“‘T tell you, 
Eliot,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘most 
women are spoiled. 
They’re admired 
and petted from 
babyhood. They’re 
told how pretty and 
sweet they are till 
they expect men to 
fall down and wor- 
ship them. When 
they grow up they 
don’t amount to 
shucks. Now I 
brought up Ann 
right. I didn’t let 
any young whip- 
persnappers come 
around and put con- 
ceited notions into 
her head. Once a woman thinks she’s a 
beauty, there’s no controlling her. Look at 
Ann today. Why, she’s assistant to the 
president of the biggest publishing house in 
New York and gets around five thou. a year, 
which is just about as much as any woman 
could possibly be worth. But you noticed 
I don’t let her put on any airs about it. 
keep her from getting a swelled head. Good 
idea, don’t you think so, Eliot?” 

“T think,” replied Les in a strained, hard 
voice, “that you are an overfed, underbred 
cad. I apologize to Mrs. Loyd for using such 
language in her presence, but I can’t help it. 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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full front and back 
made of unbleached 
muslin for patchwork 
embroidery. 
2—4—6 years 


. 
Price 90c 
Hand-embroidery makes such a difference in a 
child's dress! 
The little touch you personally add to an 


eRTAMe, 


Ready-to-Embroider 
DRESS 

















converts a simple little frock into a garment you 
may be proud of. 
Natty styles! 
Economy prices! 

autiful workmanship! 
Every ARTAMO dress comes to you in a dustproof 
package fresh from the ARTAMO work rooms. The dress 
is all made up. In the package, you will also find com- 
plete detailed directions for embroidering and more than 
enough D. M. C. cotton to complete the design. 
There is no drudgery of sewing in embroidering 
the ARTAMO way. 


Style Sheets at your Art Needlework store 
or write to 


G. REIS & BRO., INC.’ 
892 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















How to Reduce | 


your Weight | 





‘OU NEED not carry one pound A 
of excess fat. Youcanreducein & 
a dignified, simple way in the pri- £ 
vacy of your own home. ; 





85 poundseach; and what so many 
. others have done YOU cando. 
Don't reduce by drugs, you'll 
ruin your health; nor by diet ¥ 
"I look old if you do. 
My way is the common sense VB 
way you enjoy every step. G 





you how to stand, walk and breathe. ~ ‘a 
Send me your height, weight, age, 

and I will tell you just what you Read What One Pupil 

should weigh. Your letters are held “Last year I weighed 

you write 216 pounds—this year 

NOW I willsend you FREE my illus- 146. It is surprisi 

trated booklet. Write to me today. howeasy! didit. If 
15 years younger and 


Susanna Cocroft very much stronger.” 
Dept. 3611 1819 Broadway New York 


10 FOR YOUR 
SPARE TIME! 


Sell us your spare time. You should easily 
make each hour bring you an extra dollar. 
Scores of spare-time representatives of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The Country Gentleman will 
earn more than $100.00 this month. Why 
not you too? It costs you but a 2c stamp 
to learn all about our plan. Experience is 
unnecessary. Profits begin at once. Just 
clip off the coupon and mail it today. 


in strictest confidence. If 











The Curtis Publishing Company 
910 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time 
money-making plan. I'm interested. 


Name 





Address 





City State 































MEN’S worstep SOCKS 


“Less per pair — Longer wear” 
Direct from the mill to you. Lowest prices. ‘‘No Ya Co” 
Socks are made of finest quality worsted yarn, in attrac- 
tive shades of Brown and Green Heather mixtures. Soft, 
et durable. No agents. Sold only direct by mail; that 
why we can sell them at these very low prices: 
Drop Stitch: Single pair 66c.—3 pairs $1.90 
Plain Stitch: Single pair 61c.—3 pairs 1.75 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied 


Norfolk Yarn Co., 739J Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAPES AND CHOICE 


SMALL FRUITS 


From your own garden. Delicious grapes for table, 
juice or jelly. Strong canes, well rooted. Easily grown, 
little care. Small Fruits to bear second year—Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, etc. Shrubs. Catalog. 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 15, Fredonia, New York. 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Programs ready. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Rigaud 
16 Rue dela 
Paix, Paris 

France 


‘ ‘Rigauds 


COLD,TISSUE ana 


VANISHING CREAMS 
Fragrant with Rorfum 
“Mary Garden 






Rigaud’s Cold 
Cream 
(for cleansing) 


Women noted for beautiful complexions 
use Rigaud’s Cold Cream for cleansing. 


Rigaud’s 
Tissue Cream 
(for building firm 
Geonnal 
Pat this briskly 


into your skin be- 
fore you go to bed. 


Rigaud’s 
Vanishing 
Cream 
(the ideal base for 
your powder. 

In the morning, pat on a thin layer of 

Rigaud’s Vanishing Cream. 


You Can Have a 


Smooth, Fine Skin 
ERTAIN authorities declare 


against the use of water on 

the face, saying that water dries the 
skin, and dry skin wrinkles easily. 
Many a beautiful complexion can be 
traced to the three Creams pictured above 
—made from choice French ingredients, 
after French formule. Ask for these at 


Geo. 
Borgfeldt &Co, 
Sole Distributors 
in United States 

and Canada 
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Hands Across the Dumb-VWaiter 


(Continued from Page 106) 


You’ve done your best to spoil your sister’s 
life. She’s a splendid-looking, clever girl, 
and you’ve made her think she’s a scarecrow 
and a failure. By heaven, if you weren’t 
old and fat and no match for me, I’d wipe up 
the street with you.” 

The cigar dropped out of Fred’s startled 
mouth. He grasped his wife’s arm and 
made a movement suspiciously as if he were 
going to get behind her. Then, seeing that 
he was in no actual danger of physical in- 
jury, he hurried her into the Subway, splut- 
tering “‘Come, Martha, come. Don’t let’s 
stand here and be insulted by some 
whippersnapper of a 
twenty-dollar-a-week 


She was embarrassed. ‘‘Why, yes,” she 
said. “I suppose it would be all right. They 
wouldn’t be of much use to you, would 
they?” She rose to go. “‘I’d like to keep the 
hair-do too,” she said with a smile. 

“Oh, I hope you will; it is most becom- 
ing,” he said. 


NN, radiant and lovely in her new dress, 
stopped with Les to gather some wild 
flowers in a little woodsy spot off a West- 
chester highway. A fallen tree, still leafy, 
invited them to sit and rest awhile on their 
Sunday walk. ‘“’S funny,’ Les was philoso- 
phizing; ‘‘two weeks ago 

I was a hand artist, com- 








ar-r-r-rtist!”” He put a 
world of contempt into 
that last word. 

As Mrs. Loyd was 
whisked out of sight, Les 
saw on her face, for 
the first time, a gen- 





uine smile. 
bs ERE are that 
dress and hat,” 


said Les next day as 
he handed a large 
box across the dumb- 
waiter shaft to Ann. 
“Peters put in shoes and stockings too. 
He’s keen on details.” 

“T know I’ll look a fright,” said Ann, tak- 
ing the box nevertheless. ‘‘I’ve never worn 
bright colors before.” 

“Then how do you know?” demanded 


s. 
“Well, Fred said ——” Ann began. 
“Good heavens, what does Fred know 

about it? You’re not a tin pail,” exclaimed 

Les. 

Had he been able to see Ann’s face he 
would have seen a rare smile. 

“Oh, one more thing,” said Les. ‘ Here’s 
a little sketch of the way Peters wants the 
girl’s hair to be fixed. He’s very particular 
about it. Very simply, you see, and parted 
in the middle.” 

“But I’ve always worn it in a pompa- 
dour,” Ann demurred. “Fred said it looked 
so sensible and womanly that way.” 

“See here, Ann Loyd,” Les exploded 
across the shaft, “‘if you quote Fred to me 
again on any subject but tin pails I won’t 
eat any more of your maple ice cream.” 

“‘Dear me, that would be tragic. Well, 
I’ll put these things on now. But you 
needn’t get ready to sketch. I warn you 
you'll be disappointed when you see me in 
them.” 

It was nearly an hour before Les’ bell 
gave a timid ring. 

‘I’m ready,” said Ann at the door. 

Les led her into the light of the studio. 
“You’re perfect, simply perfect!” he said. 

She avoided looking at him. ‘I can’t be- 
lieve it’s me,” she said in a little voice. 
“IT never dreamed that a dress and a differ- 
ent hair-do would make such a change. It 
makes me feel very queer.” 

“Well,” said Les, very businesslike, “‘let’s 
get to work. I hope to finish the poster this 
week. This is the idea: You are a young 
society girl just about to start down Fifth 
Avenue to buy a pair of galoshes for your 
goldfish. Before you go, you take a look in 
the mirror to see if your complexion is on 
straight. You sit at this little dressing table 
here and bend over and look intently at 
yourself. There, that’s it. Now, a slight 
smile and you have it.” 


E WORKED away silently. The poster 
grew under his hands. In three evenings 
of posing he had finished. 

“There! Voila!” he exclaimed, putting 
his signature in the corner. 

‘T like it very much, very much indeed,” 
Ann said. “ But is that girl really me?” 

“T haven’t done you full justice, I’m 
afraid,” he answered in a low voice. “By 
the way,” he exclaimed, as if the idea had 
just struck him, “‘you can keep that outfit if 
you want to. It’s not any good to the store, 
now that it’s been worn. Peters said I might 
keep it. Since you won’t let me pay you, you 
surely won’t object to keeping this dress and 
hat; they’d be of little use to me.” 









pletely surrounded by 
fists, thumbs, palms and 
knuckles. I do one little 
poster for a perfumery 
company. They pay me 
more for it than I 
could make in six 
months of hand- 
drawing. And nowI 
have enough poster 
work ordered to keep 
me busy for a year. 
Yesterday the art di- 
rector of the biggest 
magazine in the 
country asked me to do some covers for him. 
Please don’t pinch me; Jet me dream on.” 

“Well, look at me,” said Ann. 

“With pleasure,” said Les promptly. 

“Oh, I mean academically,” she said. 
“Three weeks ago I was thinking of buying 


a parrot and a pair of bone glasses. Around ° 


the office they were beginning to call me the 
‘old girl’; and I’m only twenty-six. I had 
decided that Fred was right, that I was a 
born old maid. A young artist sees my hands 
across the dumb-waiter shaft. He induces me 
to pose for a perfumery poster. I find I can 
wear green and lavender and other bright 
colors and part my hair in the middle with- 
out stopping the traffic. Yesterday Mr. 
Bruce, the vice president of my company, 
took me to lunch at the Plaza and said some 
foolish things to me, and Roger Hoyt, the 
novelist, who never noticed my existence 
before, asked me when he might call! Please 
don’t pinch me.” 

So Les kissed her instead. 

They were walking home through the twi- 
light, and were talking about a little gray 
home in Westchester, when Les said: “‘Ann, 
dearest, would you marry a liar?” 

“If you were he, yes,”’ she said. 

“No, seriously; I mean a man who de- 
ceived a girl.” 

“Oh, Les! What is it? Please tell me.” 

“Oh, it’s all right now, I guess,” said Les 
in confusion. ‘That is, it came out all right. 
I lied to you about that poster for LaRue. 
They didn’t ask me to do it.” 

“But, dear, they bought it. You showed 
me the check.” 

“Oh, they bought it, right enough. But 
they didn’t order it. When I did it, I didn’t 
have the faintest idea that they’d buy it.’ 


““T)LEASE don’t be angry with me when i 

tell you,” said Les. “I did so want to 
see you dressed in pretty clothes. I felt if I 
could once get you to see yourself in a cos- 
tume just suited to you, you’d forget all that 
wretched scarecrow business. You wouldn’t 
believe me when I told you you were beauti- 
ful; I had to show you. So I made up the 
fairy tale about LaRue and the poster. For- 
give me.” 

“But the clothes?” 

“T bought them.” 

“You—bought—them!” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“But the money?” 

For answer, Les tugged at his watchchain. 
There was nothing on the end of it. 

“My grandfather left me a gold watch; for 
the time being, my uncle has it,” he said 
with a smile. 

Two figures, very much arm in arm, 
walked very slowly through the gloaming. 

“The only objection I have to that little 
gray home in Westchester,”’ the girl was say- 
ing, “‘is a sentimental one.” 

“What is it, dearest?”’ the man asked. 

“Tt won’t have a dumb-waiter.” 








First Pair 


of Humming Bird Hose 
because their looks and 
‘feel’? bewitch her—so 
soft, so luxurious and slim- 


ankled. 


But she keeps on buying 
Humming Birds time after 
time because they give her 
a generous money’s-worth 
of service, and because 
their beauty doesn’t fade 
in a hundred washings. 


Humming Bird Hose set 
the pace in smart new 
colors. Extra length and 
unusually elastic tops pro- 
vide over-knee comfort. 


Humming Birds are mod- 
estly priced. Ask your 
merchant to show them 
to you. 

DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 
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Improper Elimination 


in Children 


Physicians tell how to combat this 
condition without laxatives 


ATURE is a stern taskmaster. 

She asks for strict obedience 
to certain hygienic laws, chief 
among which is regular and thor- 
ough elimination of poisonous 
food waste. Upon the mother 
rests the responsibility. Incom- 
plete and irregular elimination 
leads in time to a chronic con- 
dition with a long train of 
major and minor ills. 


Biliousness, coated tongue, loss 
ofappetite—allwarnthatpoisons 
from the intestines are flooding 
the little body. It is a serious 
condition. Not only is nutrition 
and proper growth interrupted 
at such a time, but the child is 
a prey to serious diseases. The 
germs of many contagious dis- 
eases find favorable lodgment in 
a child thus weakened. 


Laxatives start dangerous habit 


Noted specialists point out that 
laxatives bring only temporary 
relief at the expense of perma- 
nentinjury. They start a danger- 
ous, often life-long habit unless 


a more rational means is used 
in their stead. An authority on 
child care advises mothers that 
the so-called lubricating 
method is the proper one, as 
its tendency is to correct the 
trouble permanently. 


Lubrication 


In perfect health, a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft. Thus it is 
easily eliminated. But when waste 
matter is allowed to accumulate, there 
is not enough of Nature’s lubricating 
liquid produced by the system to keep 
the food waste soft and moving. To 
find something to take the place of 
this natural lubricant, leading medical 
authorities conducted exhaustive re- 
search. They discovered thatthe gentle 
lubricant, Nujol, acts like this natural 
lubricant and thus replaces it. As 
Nujol is not a laxative, it cannot 
cause distress, upset little stomachs nor 
interfere with school work or play. 
It is not a medicine in any sense of the 
word, and, like pure water, it is harm- 
less and pleasant to take. 


Doctors recommend Nujol for children 
of all ages. It is used in hospitals and 
by leading physicians the world over. 


Test Nujol yourself. Your druggist 
sells it. 


Nujol 





REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


A Lubricant—not a Laxative 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 











Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 











TRIAL Nujol, Room 821-T, 44 Beaver Street, New York. For this coupon and 10 
cents, stamps or coin, to cover packing and postage, please send me a trial 


BOTTLE bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, “As the Twig Is Bent”. (For booklet 
only, check here 0 bo send without money.) 


N Address 























that it could do him but little good. It was 
evident, even then, that Rosalie held a view 
quite different from her sister’s. 

The next morning Waite dropped into 
Jim’s office. ‘‘’Fraid I can’t go over the 
property with you this afternoon, old man,” 
he observed, “‘but I’m driving our little 
friend out to Mossy Creek Inn for lunch, 
and there’s no telling when we’ll get back.” 

Waite, of course, was the prospective cus- 
tomer. Jim tried to be pleasant. “It’s a 
pretty ride out there,” he ob- 
served. “I drove over last 
Sunday.” 


HREE days later Jim gath- 
ered courage and spoke to 
Rosalie about Waite. 

“It doesn’t strike me it’s just 
fair to either of us, Rosie, for 
you to encourage Webb the 
way you do when—when you 
and I are engaged.” 

Rosalie widened her sapphire 
eyes. ‘‘Why, I thought you’d 
want me to be nice to Webb,” 
she said innocently, ‘when 
you’re trying to sell him that 
Hunky Town property.” 

“You needn’t be nice to him 
on that account,” said Jim. 
““Webb’s a good business man, 
and he'll see for himself that that property 
is far the best of any he can get hold of.” 

“But he thinks you’re asking too much. 
He says he’ll never in the world pay it.” 

“He would say that, of course. But 
don’t worry—he’ll pay it. You don’t need 
to ‘be nice to him’ just to help me out, 
Rosie dear.” 

“He says he won’t,” Rosalie persisted. 
And then after a minute: “Jim, I do wish 
you’d get a decent car. Yours looks so— 
so comical.” 

Jim grinned. “TI will,” he promised, “if 
the Waite Company takes the site. But— 
Rosie dear, please don’t feel you’re helping 
me out any by flirting with Webb.” 

So when, on his way home for lunch the 
very next day, he passed Rosalie driving 
Webb’s car, Webb beside her, his hand 
touching hers on the steering wheel as he 
explained the spark lever, Jim could think 
only the one thing. 

But he said nothing more. Webb rode out 
with him to look over the property, repeated 
to Jim what he had said to Rosalie, that 
it was a fair site, but that Jim was asking 
too much for it. Jim knew that his price was 
less than the Waite Company had paid for 
its assembling plant in New Jersey, that it 
was, if anything, less than they were pre- 
pared to pay for their factory site. So he 
merely smiled good-naturedly, stuck to his 
price, and waited. Webb waited a.so. That 
was a promising sign. He didn’t leave 
Brookside, but merely waited around, re- 
newing old acquaintances, driving out to 
look over the Hunky Town site, paying open, 
obvious attentions to Rosalie. 


N ROSALIE’S birthday Jim arrived at 

her house early. He had a present for 
her, and he wished to be able to present it 
before Webb’s inevitable arrival. In buying 
his options Jim had left himself a margin for 
Rosalie’s present. Buying that was one of 
his necessities. It was a slim bar pin, set with 
tiny alternate pearls and sapphires. It was 
not as handsome a present as he wished, but 
even so it had cost more than he had ex- 
pected. The stones, although tiny, were 
good, and the sapphires were the same blue 
as Rosalie’s eyes. 

Holding the little box inside his coat 
pocket, Jim turned in between the lilac 
bushes in the Morris front yard. 

It was only half past seven. Rosalie’s light 
laugh floated out to Jim and he smiled ten- 
derly. She would love the little pin. 

Halfway to the porch Jim’s step slack- 
ened. That was unmistakably Webster’s 
big laugh that mingled with Rosalie’s silver 
treble. Was Webb here before eight o’clock? 
Jim asked himself disgustedly. Then the 
explanation came unpleasantly: Webster 
had been there for dinner. 

The whole family and the guest came out 
to the porch at Jim’s arrival. 


The Sterling Young Dumb-Bell 
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‘See my birthday present!” Rosalie ex- 
claimed delightedly, holding out her wrist. 

A bracelet twinkled in the sunset light, a 
delicate, exquisite thing, all platinum and 
diamonds. Jim stared at it incredulously. 
Surely Rosalie would not accept a valuable 
gift like that from Waite! But Rosalie had 
evidently accepted the gift, equally evidently 
it had come from Webb; the big man’s 
complacent air of ownership could leave no 
doubt of the donor. 

“Tsn’t it sweet?” Rosalie 
held the bracelet for Jim’s in- 
spection. 

“Tt’s very pretty,” said Jim, 
holding the little birthday box 
inside the pocket of his coat. 
It was a cheap, paltry gift after 
Waite’s glittering trinket. 

He was aware that Rosalie 
was drawing a white coat over 
her thin dress, but still he was 
quite unprepared for her gay, 
careless “‘I’m driving out to the 
dance at the Inn with Webb, 
Jim. You stay and keep Mother 
and Kathleen company. Make 
them give you a piece of my 
birthday cake.” 


ND still holding the birth- 
day box inside his pocket, 
Jim watched Waite and Rosalie drive 
away. Mrs. Morris was afraid of night 
air and she fluttered into the house, leav- 
ing Jim and Kathleen on the woodbine- 
covered porch. Jim hesitated; it would be so 
obvious for him to go at once. Besides, in 
his soreness there was something comfort- 
able, understanding about Kathleen. She 
never said the right thing at the wrong 
time. Jim recalled with grim satisfaction 
her opinion of Webster Waite. 

Before the motor had throbbed into si- 
lence and distance, Kathleen turned to him 
with a question which suddenly recalled him 
to another phase of his life altogether. 

“‘How long do your options run on the 
Hunky Town property?” Kathleen asked. 

“A week longer,” said Jim. “Why?” 

Kathleen answered with another question: 

“If the Waite Company doesn’t buy that 
land, it isn’t any particular good, is it?” 

“Not at present. Why?” 

“Webster Waite isn’t going to buy it from 
you,”’ said Kathleen. 

“He isn’t? There isn’t another site as 
good in this corner of the state, and I hap- 
pen to know that they’ve got good reasons 
for locating their new plant in this region.” 

“Oh, he’s going to buy it, all right. He 
just isn’t going to buy it from you. He’s 
been around to see all the owners and 
pointed out to them that the land is utterly 
worthless except for a factory. He told them 
he’ll never pay your price. So they’re going 
to wait till your options expire and then 
sell direct to Waite at the same price that 
your options call for.” 

“Oh,” said Jim. And then after a silent 
minute or two, “How do you know this?” 

Kathleen hesitated. “‘ Well, you seé, Rosa- 
lie’s been driving around with him while he’s 
been seeing the owners, and—and ‘ 

“‘And she hasn’t thought it worth while 
to tell me.” 





“CHE doesn’t understand such things,” 

Kathleen defended her sister hastily. 
“You see, Webb doesn’t know that you are 
engaged to Rosie, and he talks to her a lot. 
She repeats what he says to me, and I put 
two and two together.” 

“‘ Rosalie is riding around with Waite while 
he is arranging to ‘gyp’ me out of every cent 
I have in the world,” said Jim slowly. 

‘“‘What can you do?” Kathleen asked 
anxiously. ‘‘The owners won’t renew the 
options, of course. And I suppose you 
haven’t anywhere near enough money really 
to buy the land?” 

Jim laughed harshly. 

“TI haven’t any money at all,” he said. 
“Nothing but a bunch of worthless options 
and nothing to take them up with.” After 
a few minutes: “I think I’ll saunter along, 
Kathleen. I’d kind of like to think things 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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DopnGce BROTHERS 


BUSINESS COUPE 


Women are expressing as 
much interest as men in the 
all-steel construction of the 
body. 


Not simply because it is 
something new in closed car 
design, but because it is 
something distinctly better. 


They value its safety, its 
noiselessness, and the fact 
that, unlike bodies partially 
or wholly built of wood, it 


The price is $980 f. o. b. Detroit 


can be enameled under 
intense heat, giving the car 
a finish of exceptional lustre 
and durability. 


They appreciate, too, that 
the tasteful comfort and 
thoroughness of the car’s 
equipment is made possible 
—at so moderate a price— 
because there is so little 
waste, either of time or 
materials, in building the 
body of steel. 
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Ankle Kit 


It takes a woman to tell you what feat Six GUARANTEED HOSIERY 
really is. First, she praises the snug fit about the ankle and foot. 
She says she has never seen silk hosiery so free from slack and 
wrinkles, even after numerous launderings. This permanent snug- 
ness is accomplished by the feat Sux process of knitting. The 
special processed lisle toe, heel and top insure longer wear. The 
shimmer of pure silk and the even, unclouded texture always catch 
the woman’s eye for beauty. ‘“Then,”’ she says, “I have never seen 
stockings that wear so well.”’ . . . Our representative, who is a 
resident of your own community, will call with samples and take 
your order. A new experience in hosiery is awaiting you. 


Box oF Four Pairs Five Dollars 












REAL SILK METHODS WHICH BENEFIT YOU 


Your opportunity to obtain this unusual quality of genuine 
silk hosiery at this price is made possible because: 1. We 
sell direct from our mills to you. 2. We are the world’s 
largest exclusive makers of genuine silk hosiery specializ- 
ing on a single style. 3. We import our raw silk direct 
from Japan. 4. We perform every manufacturing process, 
from raw silk to finished product, in our own mills. 


REAL S1LtK Hosiery MILLs 


BAL 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN THIS HOSIERY 


Not obtainable in retail stores. We have branches in more 
than 200 cities. Our representative will call with samples, 
take your order and collect $1 deposit. Pay $4 balance 
when hosiery is delivered by your postman direct from 
our mills. A guarantee of absolute satisfaction is in every 
box. For your protection the authorized Real Silk rep- 
resentative wears the Real Silk gold button. 


>: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 


out. Thank you a lot for telling me. You— 
you’re a dear, Kathleen.” 

He walked along the tree-shaded walk 
toward home. While his mind was busy 
with his business worry, his hand automati- 
cally closed and unclosed over the box in his 
pocket, the birthday present Rosalie had not 
even cared to see. 

In front of the big Satterlee place a sud- 
den memory cut through his thoughts of fac- 
tory sites and options. He had been mowing 
Judge Satterlee’s lawn that Saturday after- 
noon, ten years ago, when 
Rosalie in pink organdie 
had ridden by, laughing 
with Webster Waite in 
Webster’s father’scar. For 
an instant Jim saw Rosa- 
lie’s slim white wrist with 
Waite’s bracelet glittering 
on it. With a sudden, sav- 
age impulse he drew out his 
birthday box to fling it 
contemptuously away. 

But the prudent habits 
of years stayed his hand. 
He dropped the little box 
back into his pocket. Poor, 
plodding old Jim Edwards! 
He couldn’t even be dra- 
matic. 






sh - day that his op- 

tions expired, Jim saw 

Rosalie for the first time since her birth- 
day. Rosalie had been unkind to Jim often 
enough before, and he had always meekly 
come back for more. This time, however, 
the unkindness rankled deep and Jim re- 
sentfully stayed away. Let Rosalie make 
the next move herself. 

But Rosalie didn’t make it. 

On the day of the expiration of his op- 
tions he came out of the real-estate office 
just as Webb and Rosalie were driving past 
in Webb’s big roadster. The car slowed down 
and Webb waved a genial greeting above the 
steering wheel. There was nothing for Jim 
to do but to saunter on and speak to the 
two. Rosalie was as gayly friendly and un- 
concerned as ever. It was evident that Jim’s 
absence had practically failed to register. 

“Haven’t seen you for some time,” ob- 
served Webb. 

As though Jim didn’t know it! As though 
day after day he had not waited while the 
end of his options drew nearer and nearer, 
waited anxiously, prayerfully and at last 
hopelessly! Then, the morning before, he 
had accepted Waite’s decision as final. At 
ten o’clock he had taken his hat from the peg 
behind the door and strode out of the real- 
estate office. Jim Edwards was through 
playing this particular waiting game. 

Webb, always genial in his own unpleas- 
ant fashion, today was particularly at peace 
with the world. ‘ Well,” he boomed, “going 
back to the old lawn-mowing business?” 

“‘Hadn’t thought of it,”’ said Jim mildly. 
“Why?” 

“Oh, just thought you might be feeling 
kind of hard up,’ Webb hazarded. “Of 
course I wouldn’t rub it in or anything, 
but—say, young fellow, options are expen- 
sive luxuries for poor young men to buy. 
Of course, though, it’s your own business. 
Maybe you get fun enough out of owning 
‘em to pay for what they cost you. Every 
man to his choice when it comes to fun.” 


‘T WAS right, wasn’t I, in saying that was 
the best factory site anywhere this side 
the river? I imagine you’ve been looking 
the rest over pretty carefully.” 

_ “You bet your life I have. Oh, yes, you’re 
right about the site, old man. The Waite’ll 
have to have it all right, all right.” 

“Well, then ——” Jim began. 

_“But”—Waite was having a splendid 
time—“‘but—I don’t think we’ll be buying 
from you, old man. Now look at it reason- 
ably. Why should we? Why should the 
Waite Company pay more than necessary, 
Just so that you can havea profit? Of course 
we like to help along struggling young men, 
but now—well, I ask you.” 

_ Waite turned to Rosalie for apprecia- 
tion of his wit. She laughed politely. And 
her polite little laugh at his expense linked 





suddenly in Jim’s mind with a gay tinkle 
ten years gone by—an ancient hurt, still sore. 

Jim turned to Waite. “If you don’t want 
the Hunky Town site,”’ he said, “thanks for 
confirming my opinion of it. If you don’t 
want it, some other factory will.” 


“ , WE want it all right.” It was the 
ancient fun of the cat with the mouse. 

“We want it all right. But we’d just a little 

rather not buy it from you, that’s all.” 

“Tf you have it at all,” said Jim, ‘‘you’ll 
buy it from me at my price.” 

“T will, eh? And now just tell me why.” 
‘Because I own it.” 
“‘Till—what time is it—six tonight?’’ 

“Oh, the options do ex- 
pire then, don’t they?” 
Jim could be casual too. “I 
had almost forgotten the 
exact date. It doesn’t 
make any difference, 
though. I’ve taken them 
up, you see.” 

““You’ve—taken up the 


) //~ee- options! You've bought 
je all that land?” 
— Jim nodded. 


For a moment Waite 
only stared at him incred- 
. ulously. It was plain that 

2 Jim meant what he said, 
~ =” and yet—‘ Where did you 
get the money?” 
“Borrowed it,”’ Jim answered. 
“Who from?” 
Jim grinned. “Oh, from some men whose 
lawns I used to mow.” 


So this little bit of real life worked out 
pretty much as it would have in fiction. The 
poor but worthy hero came out on top. 
Very much on_top, for Jim had been quite 
right in saying that the Waite Company 
would buy the land at his figure. The Waite 
Company did. 

And the heroine, too, behaved very much 
as she does in fiction. The day after Waite 
left for New York, Jim drove up to the 
Morris house in a roadster, quite as low- 
slung, quite as sporting as the one that Waite 
had driven. Rosalie came dancing down to 
meet him. Jom looked really very well at 
the wheel. The difference between the looks 
of the awkward, faithful boob and the swag- 
gering villain is partly a matter of externals: 
the car he drives, the clothes he wears and 
the balance he carries in the bank. Rosalie 
had at last arrived at the frame of mind 
always reached by the love-story heroine in 
time for the closing chapter. She had at last 
decided that she couldn’t do any better than 
to marry Jim. 


si ELLO, Jim,” she said with a lovely 

simulation of shyness, fluttering black 
lashes over sapphire eyes. .‘‘It—it is awfully 
nice to see you back again.” 

“Thanks, Rosalie,” said Jim heartily. 

Rosalie glanced up, startled. Heartiness 
had never before been Jim’s tone with her. 
She laid her hand on the door of the car and 
smiled up at Jim, the honey-sweet, melting 
smile that always brought him to heel. 

Jim smiled back; but his smile, too, was 
merely hearty. 

She Pm uneasily. What was wrong? 
She had taken unusual pains with her crisp 
organdie dress, with her sunny hair. Oh, 
there was nothing wrong with Rosalie’s looks. 
Jim recognized every iamiliar loveliness, the 
obvious bright blue, bright pink, bright 
golden beauty of her. The strange, puzzling 
lack which Rosalie felt in his voice, in his 
smile, was something which Jim himself could 
not have explained. 

He scarcely realized himself that the magic 
glasses were gone forever, the magic glasses 
that had made him see mystery, charm, un- 
believable, etherial sweetness in Rosalie. He 
looked at her today, and for the first time in 
his ten faithful years he saw Rosalie for ex- 
actly what she was, a pretty, vain, merce- 
nary, selfish woman. 

The heroine had at last decided that she 
couldn’t do any better. But the hero could. 

For the first time in his life Jim was com- 
ing to the Morris house, honestly, humbly, 
unquestioningly, coming to see Kathleen. 














Better Rubber Footwear 
for all the Family 


Buy Goodrich “Straight-Line”’ Rubbers 
and Gaiters and you will be money ahead 
on your year’s footwear bills. Made of the 
best, no cutting the corners in quality— 


always the latest thought in construction 
and style. They are built to WEAR and to 
look good while they are doing it. 


“Straight-Line’” NOW made in sufficient 
quantity for everybody — 65,000 dealers 
stock it. Look for the name before you buy. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


(;oodrich 


“ STRAIGHT-LINE” 
Fubber Footwear 


“Best in the : 
R 2”? 
a CAROL 


For Women 















NATURAL 
For Children 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GOING - 
GOING - 


Gone! © 


N D when the auctioneer’s hammer fell, nearly half a century ago 
in a little Vermont town, a Griswold cast iron skillet changed 
hands. Its new owner carried it off to her kitchen and thereafter 
cooked in it every day those excellent country meals that have made 
“mother’s cooking” a standard phrase. 


To-day her daughter is using the same Griswold skillet! Here is an 
interesting letter from her, which we certainly appreciated receiving: 
RALPH H. HARRIS 
The Quality Store Orleans, Vermont 
The Griswold Manufacturing Company, August 30, 1922. 
Erie, Penna. 
Dear Sirs: 
The people who manufacture good products like to hear their praises. May I 
take a moment of your time for such a purpose? 
I have been using every day, a Griswold cast iron skillet that is about fifty years 
old, according to my mother’s reckoning. 
The skillet was purchased by her the year my oldest sister was born—my sister 
is now forty-six—and the skillet at that time was bought at an auction and was 
second hand. 
I think that this is a mighty good record of service and one that perhaps you 


might be interested in. Yours truly, 
MRS. DOROTHY S. HARRIS. 
Griswold cast iron skillets are exactly as good to-day. When you buy one, 
you may be sure it will give you long years of service. 
Griswold skillets come in all sizes, from small ones, 
6 inches across the top, to large ones, 1544 inches 
in diameter. You should have several sizes. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO. 
Dept. S-2 Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food 
Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles and Gas Hot Plates. 
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For Every Room 
in the. House 


There is a correct Alabastine 
color—a color to harmonize 
with rugs and furnishings — for 
every room in your home. For 
your reception hall Alabastine 
will give a rosy glow of wel- 
come. And all other rooms may 
be made equally expressive of 
their purpose and the taste of 
their occupants. 


Genuine Alabastine comes, in 
five pound packages, always 
marked with the cross and cir- 
cle printed in red. It may be 
used over plaster, wall board or ) | )) 
any interior surface, and is sold — — FH, oo i. We 
by most stores dealing in paints. ie a J 
Ask to see the new and beauti- [ 6 = U | A) } sk ~) 
ful tiffanized effects of the ff ” a : ra . 
ALABASTINE-OPALINE | MM URYCQMO Mi CLCULL AM LLL 
PROCESS or write to f 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
683 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids Mich. 


PRE ARC 


EVERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED 








Why Grow Old? 


(Continued from Page 30) 


in counting her “chews,” that number gives 
you an idea of an approximate healthful 
mastication. 

A woman trying to eat less should not 
wash down her food with drink. Ordinarily, 
a woman may drink as much water as she 
craves, if there is no food in her mouth at the 
time of drinking. But the woman who 
drinks much water when she is 
eating washes down more food 
than she realizes or needs. That 
is the catch in it for 
the woman who is fat. 

Alcohol, among its 
many other undesir- 
able qualities, creates 
a fictitious appetite 
for food. A stout 
woman—or anyone 
else of course—who 
was not hungry will 
become hungry after 
taking an alcoholic 
drink. A moderately hungry person will eat 
much more food than is necessary to satisfy 
that hunger, after an alcoholic drink. It is 
not the alcohol that makes fat. The fat is 
caused by the abnormal appetite for food 
that alcohol arouses, and the impaired will 
power to resist temptation which is char- 
acteristic of those who take alcohol. 

As for candies, and puddings, and cakes 
and pies, a series of experiments have dis- 
closed that ordinary puddings leave the 
stomach in two hours, pies in two hours and 
a half and cakes in three hours. Foods that 
leave the stomach in moderate time usually 
are out of it in about an hour or an hour and 
a half. Naturally these times are not accu- 
rate to the minute. But they serve to give 
you an idea of the comparatively slow diges- 
tion of sweets and pastries. Clogging and 
abnormal delay in digestion are among the 
prime causes of overweight. 


Still There is Hope 


NOTHER authority has this to say of 
candies: “‘ Candies depress secretion and 
delay evacuation exactly in proportion to 
their sugar content and the amount of them 
ingested. This tendency is influenced, how- 
ever, by flavoring substances, and particu- 
larly by added food ingredients, such as milk, 
eggs, or chocolate, which stimulate gastric 
secretion. Candies never should be eaten 
before, but only after meals. Hard candies 
are preferable.” 
Having written of those women who are fat 
because of insufficient exercise, or overeating, 





or both, it seems to me unfair not to men- 
tion and give hope to those other women 
who remain stout even after every honest 
and consistent effort to reduce. Unquestion- 
ably there are such women. And, particu- 
larly if they are sensitive, their lot is not an 
easy one. These are the women I meant when 
I wrote ““‘Women whose overweight is an ac- 
tual disease, or the 
symptom of disease.” 

Of course, there is 
nothing to tell scien- 
tists about those 
women. They know; 
or, more accurately, 
they know infinitely 
more than once they 
did. But what many 
women who suffer 
from this form of 
obesity do not know 
is that in the past dec- 
ade—even in the past 
two vears—the study and understanding and 
hope of possible cure in their condition have 
gone forward by leaps and bounds. Their 
hope now is in those scientists who are spe- 
cializing in glandular research. As one fa- 
mous physician said to me: “It has been 
like an opened door from a light room into a 
dark one. My work used to depress me terri- 
bly. There seemed so little I could do. In 
the last few years, with the knowledge that 
I now have of glands, my work has become a 
joy to me because there is hope in it.” 


cA Little Matter of Glands 


KNOW there are still many people, and 

among them physicians of note, who ridi- 
cule some of the claims of the men who have 
spent years in glandular research. Their be- 
lief that certain forms of obesity can be con- 
trolled through the ductless glands has been 
especially questioned. Personally I do not 
see how these claims can be ignored. There 
seems to be too much undeniable proof. But, 
in any case, this work has at least reached a 
point where anyone writing upon the reduc- 
tion of fat—or for that matter upon almost 
any other physical condition—who ignores 
the gland specialists, writes an article that is 
not modern. One may not go all the way 
with these scientists, but if one is unbiased 
one is bound to go part way. For myself, I 
don’t see how anyone could make even such 
inquiries as I have made and not be con- 
vinced that sometimes body weight, and even 
mental characteristics, can be controlled 
through the glands ot internal secretion. 


Helpful Ladies’ Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 
PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine Baker. 

A series of nine letters to expectant mothers 

with valuable timely advice as to health, 

clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. Please state when 
the baby is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

New JourNaL BuNGALows. Price, 50 cents. 

NEw Journat Howuses. Price, 50 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

How To BuILp THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLte House. Price, 10 cents. 

JourNaL Birp Hovses. Price, 25 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BAskKeETs. Price, 25 cents. 

How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents. 

THe COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Reprints, 10 cents each. 

Tue Book or SWEATERS AND KNITTING. Price, 
15 cents. 
Order the following booklets directly from the 

Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 

New York City: 

Tue Bripve’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 





valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 

FASHION SELECTIONS FOR WINTER. Send two 
2-cent stamps for postage. 

MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’s CLOTHES. Twenty-four 
pages of simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 


THe MATERNITY Book. Illustrates attractive, 
sensible clothes for maternity wear, as well 
as all the necessary garments for the layette. 
Patterns supplied for all designs shown. 
Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows 27 new de- 
signs, with many delightful suggestions for 
their application. Price, 25 cents. 





Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Home Patterns by mail, postage Pe ge or from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City, at the following prices: 


CENTS 
EY. sos d- «5G a eke ee 
oo es ANS 0 eRe oe ere ee eee 
ns a eek a ae 8 eS TOE 
Es 0 oe oe eee 4 aCe oe eee 
NN "3.5) pat eo St aig det, Oe eee 
Lingerie. . . ae 25 


Embroidery Transfer . 


25 to 75 
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Pickles in Patterns 


Just one example 
of uniformity 
in food preparation 





XAMINE closely a jar of Heinz pickles. 

They look good to eat, yes—but note 

the arrangement of the contents. Everything 
placed just so. 

Now look at another jar. It shows the 
same uniform pattern. You can’t tell them 
apart. And any number of jars, each packed 
by a different girl, show the same orderly, 
tasteful arrangement. 

The neat, prim, white-capped “Heinz girls” 
do this very skillfully and rapidly. Visitors 
to the Heinz spotless kitchens marvel at their 
deftness. 

This uniformity in packing is proof of a 
still greater thing—the uniformity of the 
products which are packed. It speaks vol- 
umes for the care in sorting and selecting. 

And the Heinz principle of uniformity 
goes still further. It is uniformity of grade 
and quality as well as of size—uniformity in 
every phase of preparation. Any one jar of 
pickles or any one can of beans is exactly as 
good as any other jar or can. The uniform 
quality and taste of each of the 57 Varieties 
is something which can always be depended 
upon. 

The reason is not only high standards of 
food preparation—but cheerful loyalty to 
these standards by the men and women who 
do the preparing. 
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Yet this ‘‘knack”’ is easily acquired. It simply involves 
an every-day, common-sense understanding of the “bal- 
anced ration” principle, which is the most important thing 
to observe in meal planning. 

In other words, it’s the facility with which the hostess 
serves foods that ‘‘fit in’’ and supplement each other—the 
skill with which she supplies that nice balance of food ele- 
ments so necessary to good dining. 

Every woman knows that excess of protein, fat or car- 
bohydrate is sure to render a meal unsatisfying and 
disappointing—if not actually unwholesome, as 
well. The really tempting menu—the one that is 
sure to satisfy every need of health and appetite— 
invariably consists of a wise selection of both the 
heavy and light elements of diet. 

There are many ways of putting this essential 
variety into every-day meals. Each food has its own 
place in the menu. But some serve a much wider 
range of usefulness and fill a more imperative daily 
need than others. 

Fruit is one of these. 
Experience has proved 
it to be one of the most 
important aids that the 
housewife can employ in 
providing well-balanced 
meals on all occasions. 

This is true more par- 
ticularly in winter than 
in any other season. 
During the cold months, 
almost everybody is in- 
clined to eat too much 
heavy, energy-creating food. At such times, fruits in 
various forms exercise a most important corrective func- 
tion in the diet. Their natural mineral salts and healthful 
fruit acids are indispensable in toning up the system and 
keeping the body fit. They are a direct balance for the 
heavy protein content of meats, cereals, eggs, etc., and 
their tempting, refreshing flavor is always a quick and 
sure invitation to the appetite. 








Fried Mush with Peaches 









Some women seem 
to be born with it - 


—that rare “knack” of adding distinctive charm 
and appetite appeal to even the simplest menus. 






















LUNCHEON SALAD—Add ¥% cup chopped Del Monte Pimientos 
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Nay. 


Of course, fresh fruits are not very practical in winter 
because of their scarcity and high price. But that need 
not prevent you from serving the finest fruits grown, at 
really economical cost, all winter long. DEL Monte offers 
you a wide variety of choicest fruits from the world’s 
finest orchards and gardens, packed where they ripen the 
day they are picked, and brought to your table with all 
their natural, fresh flavor and goodness—ready to add 
charm and delicacy to any meal at less cost than if you 
had canned them your- 
self. 

The thrifty simplicity 
of Det Monte Fruits 
for all uses—for break- 
fast, lunch or dinner— 
is well illustrated by the 
recipes on this page. 
Take the matter of 
lunch, for instance. How) 
often you would like to 
substitute lighter foods 
- wg ey Para 

: . without sacrifice o 
ving Sa value. What more tempt- 
ing or refreshing, then, than a well-balanced salad! 
As an example of how fruit will help you out, try 
the salad shown above. Note how perfectly bal- 
anced it is and how delicious—a complete and 
satisfying meal in itself. 

And then there’s breakfast. Here variety is 
harder to provide than in any other meal. How 
often the average breakfast is simply a matter of 
eggs, cereals, toast or meat—all heavy foods with- 
out a redeeming lighter touch. For variety serve DEL 
Monte Fruits just as they come from the can as the first 
breakfast course—or with cereal. Apricots with scrambled 
eggs, or peaches with omelet are other variations. A par- 
ticularly pleasing breakfast suggestion is mush, well fried, 
and served with DEL Monte Peaches or DEL MONTE 
Plums. Pour the hot sirup from the fruit over the mush 
just before serving. 








The recipes below have all been tested and approved by Pauline D. Partridge and Hester M. Conklin, nationally known Domestic Science Experts, to illustrate the ease in serving balanced menus. Put them in your cook book. 


APRICOT BREAKFAST CAKE—Mix and sift 2 cups flour, 
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Vel Monte 
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QUALITY 















CANNED FRUIT? 
VE ND 


OD SPECIALT 
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UY 
t, 


Y SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


For 500 other thrifty, appetizing 
suggestions for the service of can- 
ned fruits and vegetables, write for 
a free copy of *DEL MONTE Reci- 
pes of Flavor."’ Address Department 
A, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California. 








































Dinner, of course, is an easier matter because it calls 
for a number of courses. Fruit can be introduced either 
as an appetizer, as a relish with the meat course, as a 
salad or in a dessert. For a dessert out of the ordinary, 
try Pineapple Delight, included in the recipes below. It 
has a delightful flavor, and a delicacy that makes a fitting 
end to any heavy meal. 

Of course, these are just a few suggestions. Other at- 
tractive ways for serving fruits in Greabiact, luncheon 
and dinner dishes are given in the recipes at the bottom 
of this page. Try them. Make it a practice to serve fruit 
every day. Make it a part of every meal—it’s a diet essen- 
tial. And remember that DEL MonTE always offers you 
the opportunity to serve it in finest form and greatest 
variety. 












or Ripe Olives and % cup chopped blanched almonds to 2 cups 
well-seasoned cottage cheese. Place quartered Del Monte Pears on 
lettuce. Put cheese in center, garnish with pimientos and mayonnaise. 

DEL MONTE PINEAPPLE DELIGHT—Bring 1 can Del Monte 
Crushed or Grated Pineapple to the boiling point, add 2% table- 
spoons gelatine softened in % cup cold water and stir until dis- 
solved. Add % cup sugar, % cup cold water, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice and 2 tablespoons finely chopped mint leaves. Pour into a 
mold and when firm serve with whipped cream. 

VERONA SALAD—Spread slices of Del Monte Sliced Pineapple 
with soft cream cheese, sprinkle with chopped walnuts and serve 
on lettuce with a spoonful of mayonnaise in the center of each. 

PEPPY SALAD—Boil the sirup from 1 can of Del Monte Pears 
and add 214 tablespoons gelatine, softened in % cup cold water and 
Y% cup sugar. Cool and add 1 cup ginger ale and the pears cut in 


pieces. Pour into mold and when firm serve with whipped cream. 


MINTED PEACH SALAD—Finel 
mint and celery. Arrange halves of 
and fill centers with the mixture. 
border of mayonnaise. 


chop % cup each of fresh 
1 Monte Peaches on lettuce 
Around the edge of each put a 





¥% teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar and 4 teaspoons baking powder. 

Add 2 tablespoons meited fat and % cup ik ead spread % inch 

thick in greased pan. Sprinkle with 1 eo flour, 3 tablespoons 

= oe i teaspoon cinnamon mixed. Press halves of apricots 
ckly in the top. Bake in a moderate oven. 


CHERRY TURNOVERS—Prepare a rich biscuit dough. Roll 
out and cut in squares. In the centers of squares place stoned 
Del Monte Cherries, sprinkle with 1 teaspoon sugar and a few grains 
of cinnamon. Press the corners well together and bake in a moderate 
oven folded side down. Serve hot with a sauce made of the cherry 
sirup thickened and slightly sweetened. 


LOGANBERRY PASTRIES—Mix 3 tablespoons flour and % 
cup sugar. Add 1 can Del Monte Loganberries that have been 
heated. Bring to the boiling point, stirring constantly. Pour into 
custard cups lined with pastry and bake until pastry is brown. 


PINEAPPLE BREAKFAST WAFFLES—Mix 2 aoe flour, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder and fs teaspoon salt. Add 1 cup milk, 2 
beaten egg yolks, 1 cup Del Monte Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple and 1 tablespoon melted fat. Fold in 2 stiffly beaten egg 
whites and bake in a hot, well-greased waffle iron until brown, 
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Makers of American Literature 


(Continued from Page 18) 


reading a short story by Chekhov, in which 
in a Russian village two romantic boys call 
each other “‘ Montezuma Hawkeye” and “my 
paleface brother.” Russian and Polish chil- 
dren are as familiar with the Leatherstocking 
tales as are their American contemporaries. 
Professor Lounsbury quotes Morse, the 
inventor of the electric telegraph, who wrote: 


I have visited, in Europe, many countries, 
and what I have asserted of the fame of Mr. 
Cooper, I assert from personal knowledge. In 
every city of Europe that I visited the works 
of Cooper were conspicuously placed in the win- 
dows of every bookshop. They are published 
as soon as he produces them in thirty-four dif- 
ferent places in Europe. They have been seen 
by American travelers in the languages of 
Turkey and Persia, in Constantinople, in Egypt, 
at Jerusalem, at Ispahan. 


One reason why Cooper was translated 
with such success was because his books, 
although one hundred per cent American, 
particularly lend themselves to translation. 
Unlike most masterpieces, they can be trans- 
lated without losing anything. We can go 
still further. As the interest lies in the inci- 
dents and in the narration, and as they were 
written for the most part in a bad English 
style, every time they were translated they 
were improved. I feel sure that the French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Polish, 
Turkish and Japanese children who delight 
in Cooper hold in their little hands a better 
book than the original. 


He Was (onsistently American 


T THAT time English criticism was looked 
upon as indispensable. If an American 
wrote. a book he waited with alternate hopes 
and fears for the supreme court of British 
opinion to hand down a decision. Some 
Americans may still be seen in this expectant 
attitude. Cooper pretended that his first 
novel had been written by an Englishman. 
I hope his readers believed him. At that time 
England rather 
despised American 


that a professional seaman could have done 
much better; that a novel, written from a 
sailor’s point of view, would be more inter- 
esting. His table companions dissented— 
the details would bore the general reader and 
would distress an old salt. This was enough 
for the man who never took a dare; he an- 
nounced his determination to prove his 
words, and in 1823 appeared The Pilot. 


Founded a New School in Fiction 


N A LATER preface, August 10, 1840, 
Cooper spoke of the origin of the book: 


It is probable a true history of human events 
would show that a far larger proportion of our 
acts are the results of sudden impulses and acci- 
dent, than of that reason of which we so much 
boast. However true, or false, this opinion may 
be in more important matters, it is certainly 
and strictly correct as relates to the conception 
and execution of this book. . . . The result of 
this conversation was a sudden determination 
to produce a work, which, if it had no other 
merit, might present truer pictures of the ocean 
and ships than any that are to be found in the 
Pirate. To this unpremeditated decision, 
purely an impulse, is not only the Pilot due, but 
a tolerably numerous school of nautical ro- 
mances that have succeeded it. 

The author had many misgivings concerning 
the success of the undertaking, after he had 
made some progress in the work; the opinions 
of his different friends being anything but en- 
couraging. One would declare that the sea 
could not be made interesting; that it was 
tame, monotonous, and without any other 
movement than unpleasant storms, and that, 
for his part, the less he got of it the better. The 
women very generally protested that such a 
book would have the odor of bilgewater, and 
that it would give them the maladie de mer. Not 
a single individual among all those who dis- 
cussed the merits of the project, within the 
range of the author’s knowledge, either spoke, 
or looked, encouragingly. It is probable that 
all these persons anticipated a signal failure. 


This extract proves that the book was 
suddenly conceived and that its author’s 
object was two- 

fold: To beat 





culture, and many 
cultivated Ameri- 
cans despised their 
countrymen; which 
made a decided 
handicap for any 
ambitious young 
author in the 
United States. 
Even today it is 
not difficult to de- 
tect a ‘‘certain 
condescension.” 

Cooper’s most 
patriotic service 
was outside of the 
navy. Hedid much 
by his novels to 
awaken in Europe 
both admiration 
and respect for 
American books. 
The more Cooper 
advanced his own 
fortunes, the more 
he helped his 
country. We 
should be grateful 
to our first impor- 
tant novelist. 

Furthermore, of 
all our early 
writers, he was 
most truly and 
consistently American. Hecreated an Ameri- 
can literature out of American materials, a 
literature which had in it no echoes of Eu- 
rope. I suppose, after his false start, he was 
less influenced by foreign authors and foreign 
subjects than any of his contemporaries. In 
any estimate of his work this fact should not 
be forgotten. 

As Cooper wrote Precaution in response to 
a challenge, so was it the same motive that 
was the only begetter of his first sea story, 
The Pilot. Scott’s Pirate appeared in 1821, 
and it formed the topic of table conversation 
at a dinner where Cooper happened to be 
present. Someone expressed surprise that 
Scott, who was a landsman, could have shown 
such nautical knowledge. Cooper replied 














Scott’s seaman- 
ship; and to show 
that the sea was 
available for liter- 
ature. 

His success was 
immediate and 
striking; and I 
think he was more 
pleased at his tri- 
umph over his 
sceptical friends 
than at the addi- 
tion to his literary 
fame. 

The Pitet 
founded a new 
school in fiction, 
which has flour- 
ished abundantly. 
Smollett had taken 
his readers on the 
sea, but it was not 
the basis of his 
work. Captain 
Marryat, Herman 
Melville, Clark 
Russell, Steven- 
son, and Joseph 
Conrad have suc- 
ceeded in making 
the sea “‘interest- 
ing.”? Seventeen 
years after The 
Pilot appeared that imperishable work, Two 
Years Before the Mast, which resembled 
Cooper in its accidental entrance into im- 
mortality. 

In his preface Cooper spoke contemptu- 
ously of that part of the human race without 
whose support novelists could not live. 
Women are just as necessary to novelists as 
they are to symphony orchestras, art galler- 
ies and churches. If they withdrew their 
patronage writers of fiction, painters, musi- 
cians and Christian ministers would starve. 

The Pilot could scarcely be a favorite with 
females. The story has little interest for them, 
nor was it much heeded by the author of the 
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(orned Beef Creamy-white potatoes, pink and tender corned 
beef, fresh country butter, pepper, salt and a soup- 
Hi ash con of onion juice. These are simple ingredients, 
: but they make a tempting dish of corned beef 
with hash when served steaming hot, with a generous 
» dash of Gulden’s Mustard. Gulden’s is the condi- 
Gulden § ment supreme, a mustard of unequalled quality. 
t is a special blend of imported and American- 
grown mustard seeds ground exceedingly fine, pure 
grain vinegar, and certain other spices that give to 
Gulden’s the flavor which is so particularly its own. 
It is a tantalizing flavor that puts an edge on 
appetite. Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 


tives of any kind, and because of its purity keeps 
fresh to the last spoonfu! in the round glass jar. 
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book, in the progress of his labors. His aim 
was to illustrate vessels [not the weaker ones] 
and the ocean, rather than to draw any pictures 
of sentiment and love. In this last respect, the 
book has small claims on the reader’s attention, 
though it is hoped that the story has sufficient 
interest to relieve the more strictly nautical 
features of the work. 


Possibly he was still angry at what some 
of the females said at the germinal dinner. 
Cooper was correct in his appraisal of the 
various portions of this novel. The 
chapters he enjoyed writing are 
very fine; the love stuff he me- 
chanically used for “‘relief’’ is 
no better than he thought it 
was. 
And yet the women in 
The Pilot are as true to life 
as those in his other books. 
Cooper could not draw real 
women. A century has 
passed since he manufac- 
tured these females, and they 
seem much worse to us than 
to his contemporaries, because 
the girl model has so completely 
changed. His women are timid, shrinking 
and abnormally refined. As Lounsbury says, 
“His heroines have a combination of pro- 
priety and incapacity.” This may perhaps 
be partly explained by Cooper’s chivalrous, 
idealizing attitude. He was a virile, fighting 
man, who looked upon women as appealingly 
weak and helpless. In this very book he 
declares, ‘‘A woman is never so interesting 
as when she leans on man for support.” 
That depends! 


eA Master in Description 


OOPER should not be exclusively blamed 

for these insipid puppets. He was 
crudely following the ideal of his day; and to 
see how fashions change with the times, one 
may read any popular American twentieth 
century novel. Describing a “real lady,” 
Cooper said, ‘‘On one occasion her little foot 
moved,” although “she had been carefully 
taught too that even this beautiful portion 
of the female frame should be quiet and 
unobtrusive.” Great Scott Fitzgerald! 

At about the same time when Cooper 
was writing The Pilot, Washington Irving 
published the following, which was much 
admired: 

Nothing can be more touching than to behold 
a soft and tender female, who had been all weak- 
ness and dependence, and alive to every trivial 
roughness, while treading the prosperous paths 
of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be the 
comforter and support of her husband under 
misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking 
firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversity. 


Decorum perhaps was never the real god 
of women; that form of worship was forced 
upon them by their conquerors, and they 
have become independent. 

As Cooper in his later preface practically 
warned women that there was nothing for 
them in his book, in his original one he at- 
tempted to forestall possible adverse criti- 
cism from man by telling them defiantly 
they were landlubbers and had better not 
betray their ignorance. 

In this novel Cooper does not describe the 
sea; he takes us thither. We feel the salt 
mist in our face; the deck slants; we hear 
the wind in the rigging; we see the white 
flashes of the breakers precariously near, 
followed by the reassuring rhythm of the 
long waves on the open ocean. 

In description and in narration he is a 
master. The pursuit of the whale, so familiar 
to modern readers in later books, is told by 
Cooper with thrilling intensity. 

In one hundred years sea fiction has 
grown up. The stories of Conrad and Cooper 
form a fruitful contrast. It is the difference 
between the subjective and the objective; 
between profound analysis and running nar- 
rative; between a style in which every word 
has been carefully selected and a style com- 
pletely lacking in self-consciousness, hastily 
adapted to the necessary incidents. Cooper 
saw, remembered, and wrote; Conrad saw, 
remembered, pondered deeply, and gave us 
the results of his experiences as colored by 
philosophical meditation. The evolution of 


sea fiction from Cooper to Conrad is an 
evolution from the simple and spontaneous 
to the complex and self-conscious. 

Why does the normal man love stories of 
the sea? In vain have I tried to analyze 
my delight in them. I have never sailed a 
catboat alone, much less a yacht; I have 
never cruised or traveled a long distance in a 
vessel impelled only by the wind. None of 
my ancestors, so far as I know, was a sea- 
faring man. And yet I had rather read 

novels of the sea than any others; nor 

do I care how technical they are. 

I love the moment when finally 

cargo and crew are aboard and 

the ship is tugged toward the 

harbor’s mouth, for I know 

that soon I shall be out of 

sight of land, where, in the 

pages of a book, I am per- 

fectly happy. If I were a 

millionaire I would not own 

a steam yacht. I would have 

made for me a full-rigged ship, 

with no auxiliary, and with a 

party of friends I would sail 

around the Horn. After all, I won- 

der if I would. I have rounded the Horn 
scores of times with various authors, and 
millions of times in imagination; perhaps it 
would not be necessary to take my body there. 

Cathedrals on the land and sailing ships on 
the sea are the most beautiful works of man. 

Over and over again I have read Clark 
Russell’s Wreck of the Grosvenor, Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island, The Ebb Tide, and The 
Wrecker, Conrad’s Typhoon, and Nigger of 
the Narcissus, Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast, and many less distinguished works 
that give me much the same thrill. In our 
own time the stories of Ben Ames Williams 
and Arthur Mason and William John Hop- 
kins and Charles Boardman Hawes find in 
me a willing victim. All the greater is my 
gratitude to James Fenimore Cooper for 
proving that the sea could be made “‘inter- 
esting”? and thus becoming the ancestor of 
all these worthies. 

How absurd is the criticism that in The 
Pilot the author made John Paul Jones 
melodramatic! If he had made him any- 
thing else he would have made him unreal. 
No hero of romance was ever more melo- 
dramatic than that extraordinary sailor of 
fortune, whose life was stranger than fiction. 


Leatherstocking Tales 


ESPITE the excellence of The Spy, The 

Red Rover and The Pilot, Cooper was, 
is, and probably will continue to be best 
known by his Leatherstocking Tales. They 
were published originally in this order: Pio- 
neers, 1822; Mohicans, 1826; Prairie, 1827; 
Pathfinder, 1840; Deerslayer, 1841. 

It will be observed that the first three 
books were written within five years; then 
came an interval of thirteen years, and the 
last two followed with only a twelvemonth 
between them. In view of the steady devel- 
opment of the hero’s growth and character 
and the regular march of incidents, which 
have caused the whole series to be accurately 
designated as a drama in five acts with five 
different names for the leading man, it is 
surprising that no two of the novels were 
written in what now seems the natural order. 
Deerslayer, which comes first, was written 


- last; Mohicans was written after the Pio- 


neers; Pathfinder was written next to the 
last; Pioneers, the fourth, was written first, 
and the series concludes with Prairie, which 
was written third. 

Originally Cooper had no intention of 
expansion; he had not even thought of a 
trilogy. After the publication of The Pio- 
neers he happened to make an excursion 
to Lake George with a party of friends in 
1825, and one of his companions suggested 
that here was the very scene for a romance. 
The remark was made half playfully, but 
Cooper promised his friend that a book 
should be written incorporating the scenery. 
As soon as he reached his home he began its 
composition, and in three or four months 
had it finished. It is undoubtedly his best 
novel. He determined to make the risky 
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experiment of reviving a character that had 
appeared in Pioneers, and he was justified 
by the climactic success of The Last of the 
Mohicans. By this he was naturally led to 
the composition of The Prairie, in which 
he killed and buried his hero. Cooper in- 
tended to leave him in his grave, but after 
thirteen years the tremendous popularity of 
Hawkeye, combined with the universal desire 
io know more of him, induced his maker to 
bring him back in Pathfinder. And finally 
lie did what only a novelist can do to his 
hero: he not only resurrected him but gave 
him his early youth, and in Deerslayer 
we see the future scout learning his craft 
among the lovely scenes of the lake at 
Cooperstown. All Americans who enjoy 
either reading Cooper or their memories of 
reading him should visit the scenes of his 
stories, Cooperstown, Lake George, Glens 
Falls, Bloody Pond and the rest. 

In reversing time’s flight with Leather- 
stocking, Cooper developed his own powers 
of creation in due proportion to the strength 
and activity of the hero. He had only 
faintly shadowed forth the man in Pio- 
neers. In contrast to the strong, resource- 
ful, alert and adroit Hawkeye, it is a shock 
to meet the later Nat Bumpo; it is like 
meeting a friend after the lapse of years and 
finding his youth and strength gone and his 
fine spirit dulled. In Pioneers we have 
the picture of a rather ignorant and often 
plaintive man, who regrets the march of 
civilization. The ideal side is missing. Every 
boy is homesick for Hawkeye. 


The Good Indian 


N LEATHERSTOCKING Cooper added 

to the population of immortals. He created 
a figure that will live as long as D’Artagnan, 
or Jean Valjean, or Pickwick, or Cyrano de 
Bergerac. He is an ideal, romantic, poetic 
character; so all attacks on his “trueness 
to life” fall to the ground. Cooper knew 
exactly what he had accomplished. In the 
preface to the series he said: 


The author has often been asked if he had 
any original in his mind for the character of 
Leather-Stocking. Ina physical sense, different 
individuals known to the writer in early life cer- 
tainly presented themselves as models, through 
his recollections; but in a moral sense this man 
of the forest is purely acreation. . . . A lead- 
ing character in a work of fiction has a fair right 
to the aid which can be obtained from a poetical 
view of the subject. It is in this view, rather 
than in one more strictly circumstantial, that 
Leather-Stocking has been drawn. 


The statement disposes of the criticisms 
aimed at Leatherstocking’s failure as a 
human portrait. He is not a photograph— 
he is a hero of romance. No boy ever tires 
of him, nor any man who has anything of the 
hoy left in his heart. He is more real in our 
nemories than many historical figures. 

All we can properly demand of a romantic 
hero is this: Does he make a permanent 
mpression on the imagination? That is the 
nly test. 

But if Cooper has been attacked for his 
ileal scout, he has been ridiculed for his 
noble red man, especially by those who say 
‘he only good Indian is a dead Indian. If 

ishes could kill there would be few nations 
ind not many individuals left on the earth. 
The death of nearly every person is desired 
iy somebody. Cooper himself gave the final 
answer to the Indian’s defamers: 


It has been objected to these books that they 
vive a more favorable picture of the red-man 
han he deserves. The writer apprehends that 
uuch of this objection arises from the habits of 
those who have made it. . It is the privi- 
iege of all writers of fiction, more particularly 
when their works aspire to the elevation of 
romances, to present the beau-ideal of their 
characters to 
the reader. 

This it is 
which consti- 
tutes poetry, 
ind to suppose 
that the red- 
man is to be 
represented 
only in the 
squalid misery 
Or in the 





degraded moral state that certainly more or 
less belongs to his condition, is, we apprehend, 
taking a very narrow view of an author’s privi- 
leges. Such criticism would have deprived the 
world of even Homer. 


Even making due allowance for the ro- 
mantic artist’s privilege of idealization, I do 
not doubt that the basal traits of the Indian 
were correctly given by Cooper. Mr. Walter 
McClintock, who lived with the Blackfeet 
Indians and was adopted into their tribe, has 
in his books unconsciously given striking 
testimony in support of Cooper’s attitude. 
And our feelings about the good character 
of Indians will largely depend on our own 
attitude to them; it seems unintelligent to 
swindle or maltreat a person and then com- 
plain of his evil disposition. But had Cooper 
himself possessed no personal knowledge of 
Indians, he might have based his characteri- 
zations on Benjamin Franklin’s incisive 
essay, Remarks Concerning the Savages of 
North America. Everyone ought to read 
this whether one is interested or not in 
red men. It is an important contribution 
to the literature of international good will, 
the only agency that can prevent war. 


Savages we call them, because their Manners 
differ from ours, which we think the Perfection 
of Civility; they think the same of theirs. . . . 
Having frequent Occasions to hold public 
Councils, they have acquired great Order and 
Decency in conducting them. . . . He that 


’ would speak, rises. The rest observe a profound 


Silence. When he has finish’d and sits down, 
they leave him 5 or 6 Minutes to recollect, that, 
if he has omitted anything he intended to say, 
or has anything to add, he may rise again and 
deliver it. To interrupt another, even in com- 
mon Conversation, is reckon’d highly indecent. 
How different this is from the conduct of a 
polite British House of Commons, where scarce 
a day passes without some Confusion, that 
makes the Speaker hoarse in calling to Order: 
and how different from the Mode of Conversa- 
tion in many polite Companies of Europe, 
where, if you do not deliver your Sentence with 
great Rapidity, you are cut off in the middle of 
it by the Impatient Loquacity of those you con- 
verse with, and never suffer’d to finish it! 


When Heart Speaks to Heart 


T IS worth remembering that not only 

does the Leatherstocking series contain 
Cooper’s best work because of the incidents 
in the woods, the characters of Chingach- 
gook, Uncas, and their relations with the 
hero, but the only love story in all his works 
that leaves a lasting impression is the love 
of Cora and the young Indian chief. It 
would seem that only when Cooper is close 
to Nature could he succeed in dealing with 
this natural passion. One would think it 
would be more difficult to portray love be- 
tween a white girl and a savage than love 
between persons of similar race and breed- 
ing; and so it would be for most writers. 
Cooper is the exception. There is something 
elemental in the love of Uncas and Cora 
that gives this idyl a fitting place in the epic 
narrative. Love, like all instincts, is una- 
ware of artificial barriers and social laws; in 
the universal language of youth heart speaks 
to heart. The delicacy and restraint shown 
by Cooper in creating and in dealing with 
this situation are in marked contrast to 
the absurd modern cave-man and red-blood 
eruptions. 

As Cooper was a pioneer in writing The 
Pilot, he holds the same honorable place in 
the Leatherstocking tales. He turned up 
new, unbroken ground, using purely Amer- 
ican material. But although the ground was 
fresh in fancy, it was familiar to him in fact; 
he knew the woods as he knew the sea. And 
a good case might also be made for the 
statement that he was a pioneer in his 
management of Nature as an integral part of 
his stories. It is not a background shoved 
in like a stage 
set; he com- 
bines Nature 
and man in a 
union so inti- 
mate that in 
his novels 
they cannot 
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¢grandmother’s day! With Brer Rabbit Mo- 
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ARROWHEAD Hosiery has always been 
known for style—service and economy, 
but when we offered our style Number ‘‘5000”’ 
we quite eclipsed any previous value in all 
our thirty years of hosiery manufacture. 


**5000’’ is made of genuine Japan Tram Silk, 
of the highest grade, woven over artificial silk. 
The boot is 19 inches. The top, heels, toes 
and double soles are of high grade mercer- 
ized yarns. The ankle fits snugly—like a glove! 


Ask for ‘‘Arrowhead”’ Hosiery by name—for 
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The Armstrong 
Table Stove 


harmonizes with 
your daintiest 
table setting 


HINK of a complete stove 

which cooks three things at 
once right at the table—and yet 
can be kept as shining and clean 
as your silverware and china! 

You can boil, broil, steam, fry, toast, and bake wonderful 
waffles on the Armstrong Table Stove—enough for four people. 
But no matter how often you use it, the white enamel does not 
discolor from heat. The sparkless tilting plug makes heat con- 
trol simple and easy, for it lifts off—no tugging and pulling. 

Ask to see an Armstrong Table Stove—in the distinc- 
tive square shape—at your electrical or hardware dealer’s. 
Price $12.50 with aluminum toaster, deep broiling pan, 
griddle, four egg cups, and rack. Write for our folder, 
“A Week of Menus.” 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
111 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG stove 
Cooks 3 things at once 
Makes Waffles Too! 


THREE THINGS AT ONCE 





























WAFFLE IRON 


A cast aluminum 
waffle iron which 
needs no greasing 
may be purchased 
separately for $4.00. 
It fits into the 
toaster compart- 
ment and makes 
beautiful crisp waf- 
fles, browned on 
both sides at once. 





eMakers of American Literature 


(Continued from Page 117) 


be divorced. Thomas Hardy simply did bet- 
aa Cooper was perhaps the first to do 
well. 

The chief faults of Cooper are faults of 
style, owing no doubt largely to haste in 
composition. He was not only no master of 
style, I doubt if he had any real conception 
of the meaning of the word. His English is 
chronically lacking in distinction, and there 
are passages that seem to have been uncon- 
sciously designed as bad examples for young 
theme writers. Slovenly, confused, 
involved, the second part of his 
sentences sometimes seems to 
have forgotten the first part. 
One of his recent editors 
has culled the following 
phrases, which must be 
almost the worst Eng- 
lish that can be found 
in a masterpiece of 
fiction. They occur 
in The Last of the 
Mohicans: 


The eyes of the old 
man opened heavily, 
and he once more 
looked upwards at 
the multitude. As the 
piercing tones of the 
supplicant swelled on 
his ears, they moved 
slowly in the direction of 
her person, and finally set- 
tled there in a steady gaze. 


This passage escaped from 
Cooper’s pen, then eluded him 
as he read the printed proofs, and 
survived the later editions of the 
book. It is as hardy as a typographical error. 

Yet there are times, when the inspiration 
was strong, that Cooper’s style displays a cer- 
tain epic magnificence. 

The last chapter of Mohicans reaches a 
height of dignity and nobility. 


Mark Twain's (riticism 


H's plots are not carefully constructed; 
they are more like a string of haphazard 
adventures. He must have “‘made it up” 
as he wrote. He sometimes contradicts him- 
self, and is too fond of repeating the same 
device—everyone has noted the too frequent 
snapping of the dry twig. His adventures 
frequently pass the limits of credibility, his 
people sometimes act unnaturally, and often 
talk even more so. His lack of humor was a 
limitation that is responsible for other faults. 
As Stevenson was impatient of Scott’s faults 
of composition, and yet regarded him with 
love and worship, Mark Twain’s impatience 
with Cooper’s defects made him blind to the 
abiding virtues. Both Stevenson and Mark 
Twain were meticulous artists; they slaved 
over their sentences, toiling in agony to 
produce the last finish and remove the faint- 
est blemish; they felt perhaps a certain 
jealousy in seeing literary fame won without 
all this effort. Yet Mark Twain’s slapstick 
attack on Cooper is valuable only because of 
its humor. It belongs, not to the page of 
book reviews but to the comic supplement. 
It is undeniably amusing, but behind all 
the roaring mirth and sawhorseplay Mark 
Twain was in deadly earnest. He seri- 
ously felt that Cooper had no place in liter- 
ature and that it was his business to drive 
him out. Inasmuch as many will read his 
specific objections without referring to the 
original paragraphs in Cooper, I think it 
worth while to give an illustration, to show 
how far from the facts Mark Twain’s love of 
making a point would occasionally carry him. 
From Mark Twain: 


If Cooper had any real knowledge of Nature’s 
ways of doing things, he had a most delicate 
art in concealing the fact. For instance: one 
of his acute Indian experts, Chingachgook— 
pronounced Chicago, I think—has lost the trail 
of a person he is tracking through the forest. 
Apparently that trail is hopelessly lost. Neither 
you nor I could ever have guessed out the way 
to find it. It was very different with Chicago. 
Chicago was not stumped for long. 

He turned a running stream out of its course, 
and there, in the slush in its old bed, were that 
person’s moccasin-tracks. The current did not 
wash them away, as it would have done in all 
cther like cases—no, even the eternal laws of 











Nature have to vacate when Cooper wants to 
put up a delicate job of woodcraft on the reader. 


Now this is what Cooper actually wrote, 
Mohicans, Chapter XXI: 


At length Uncas, whose activity had enabled 
him to achieve his portion of the task the 
soonest, raked the earth across the turbid little 
rill which ran from the spring, and diverted its 
course into another channel. So soon as its 
narrow bed below the dam was dry, he stooped 
over it with keen and curious eyes. A cry of 

exultation immediately announced the 
success of the young warrior. The 
whole party crowded to the spot 
where Uncas pointed out the 
impression of a moccasin in 
the moist alluvion. 


No one enjoys Mark 
Twain’s humor more 
than I; but here we 
are forced to believe 
that in dealing with 
Cooper he preferred 
to make a joke 
rather than to give 
the facts. The mat- 
ter would be of little 
importance were it 
not that Mark’s at- 
tack on Cooper is 
fundamentally serious 
and is based on exam- 
ples which he has mis- 
quoted. In the above 
passage, Chingachgook, or 
Chicago, becomes Uncas: 
instead of turning a running 
stream out of its course, he raked 
the earth across a turbid little rill 
which trickled from a spring. The moccasin 
tracks were not there, and there was no cur- 
rent to wash them away; but after the trickle 
had been diverted, and the moist little bed 
dried, there was—to the sharp eye of Uncas— 
a faint print of a moccasin. 

I think Cooper will survive Mark Twain’s 
attack upon him. Overagainst Mark Twain’s 
derisive laughter we may place the fine com- 
pliment of Stevenson, in the introductory 
verses to Treasure Island—Cooper of the 
Wood and Wave. 


(ooper’s Place is Secure 


ILKIFE COLLINS,who understood how 

to tella story, said: “ Cooper is thegreat- 
est artist in the domain of romantic fiction yet 
produced by America.’’ Balzac, after reading 
The Pathfinder, wrote toa friend: “It is beau- 
tiful, it is grand. Its interest is tremendous. 
He surely owed us this masterpiece after the 
last two or three rhapsodies he has been giv- 
ing us. You must read it. I know no one in 
the world, save Walter Scott, who has risen 
to that grandeur and serenity of colors. . . . 
Never did the art of writing tread closer 
upon the art of the pencil. This is the school 
of study for literary landscape painters.”’ 
Balzac also declared: “If Cooper had suc- 
ceeded in the painting of character to the 
same extent that he did in the painting of the 
phenomena of Nature, he would have uttered 
the last word of our art.” 

Cooper wrote too much. But his supreme 

merit is the vital interest of his best stories. 
He knew the art of suspense and the art of 
movement. The reader stops neither to ad- 
mire nor to condemn, but turns the next page 
to see what will happen. We are led from cri- 
sis to crisis and have no time for reflection. 
Weare not interested in his stylistic attitude 
any more than we are in the attitude of a 
man who is pointing a pistol at us. 
* Cooper’s place in American literature is 
secure. He did what he could to injure him- 
self, with his quarrels, his pamphlets and his 
artificial novels of society. There is today 
all over the world a steady demand for the 
Leatherstocking Tales, for The Pilot, The 
Red Rover, and The Spy. Cooper has sur- 
vived many novelists in contrast to whom he 
seems uncouth, and he has survived his own 
crimes against the English language. The Last 
of the Mohicans is now a regular textbook 
in schools; and it will survive even that. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second of a series 
of articles by Prof. Phelps on Makers of American 
Literature. The third will appear in an early issue. 
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PINEAPPLE SAUCE” 


If you think apple sauce is good, just 
try “pineapple sauce"—another name 
for luscious,sun-ripened Hawaiian Pine- 
apple in CrusHep or Gratep form— 
served just as it comes from the can. 

It has all the flavor and fragrance of 
the Sliced Pineapple, which you already 
know so well. It’s identical in quality— 
grown on the same plantations in Ha- 
The waii—and packed in the same modern 

L: canneries when ripened to just the right 
cl V Id ren sugar content by the tropical sun. 

Try CrusHep or Gratep Pineapple 


Hive 

it once, and you'll soon be using it often— 
by itself (as “Pineapple Sauce”) and 
also to impart a delicious tropical fruit 
flavor to countless menu treats. Our new recipe 
booklet gives ninety-nine different suggestions for 





delicious and easily prepared pineapple des 
serts, salads, puddings, pies, tarts, frozen dain- 
ties and thirst-quenching drinks—and these 
ninety-nine by no means include all of the 
possible combinations. 

For most of these recipes sliced pineapple 
would not be practical without extra prep- 








your 
favorite 


fruit in 
convenient 
form 
















breakfast 







aration. CrusHep or Gratep Pine- 
apple, therefore,comes to the housewife 
as a simple means of widening the use 
of an old and sure favorite. With it you 
can add pineapple freshness and flavor 
to any meal in the day—any course in 
the meal. 

Although pineapple isa tropi- 
cal fruit, winter is one of the best times to 
eat it. Food experts declare that it con- 
tains mineral salts which help to purify 
and tone up the system. In addition, of 
course (since foods we like best are best 
for us), its tempting fresh flavor aids 
digestion —especially during the winter months 
when fresh fruit is scarce. 

Keep a supply on hand for emergencies. Buy it 
in convenient-sized cans—by the dozen. You will 
find it opens the way to a whole 
new list of tempting foods—unfail- 
ing in their appetite appeal—eco- 
nomical and easy to prepare. 


Oo '-- 





ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, 


fruit 










With 
roast 
Or fowl 


use 


Or try it in dishes like these: 


PINEAPPLE CREAM FILLING 


Heat I cup water and I cup 
Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. Mix % cup sugar and 2 tbsp. 
cornstarch; add the hot mixture and 
bring to the boiling point, stirring 
constantly. Cook in double boiler 30 
minutes, pour onto 2 egg yolks and 
cook 3 minutes longer or until eggs 
thicken the mixture, Add I tsp. but- 
ter and 1 tbsp. lemon juice. Cool 
slightly and spread between layers 
of plain cake. Sprinkle 
top of cake thickly 
with powdered sugar, 


PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE 

Mix % cup sugar, 4% tsp. salt and 
2 tbsp. cornstarch and slowly add 
1% cups hot milk. Cook in double 
boiler until thick and cornstarch is 
thoroughly cooked, (about 40 min- 
utes.) Pour onto 2 egg yolks; re- 
turn to double boiler and cook un- 
til the eggs thicken, (about 3 min- 
utes.) Cool and add 1 cup well. 
drained Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple and } tsp. vanilla, Pour 
into a baked crust and cover witha 
meringue made of 2 stiffly beaten 
egg whites and 2 tbsp. powdered 
sugar, Brown quickly in a hot oven, 


Send for this Free 
Book 


. Here is a notable contri- 
bution to cookery — the 
ninety-nine best ways of 
serving pineapple in sal- 
ads,desserts, pies,punches, 
etc. Prepared by well- 
known domestic science 
experts, it is practical and 
reliable—and it's free. Sign 
and mail the coupon be- 
low for your copy today. 





Department 20, 
ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PinEAppLe CANNERS, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me free of charge your new book, “Ninety- 
nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.’” 
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Write at once for a free sam- 
ple package of Wheatena. 
Also for a book of recipes 
showing the many dainty 
and economical ways in which 
Wheatena may be served. 


FIRST THING 








The one supreme food of the world, for ages, has been WHEAT. And the 
one supreme whole-wheat, all-wheat food cereal of America, for over 43 years, has 
been WHEATENA. 

Wheatena is the pride of the wheat harvest—the plumpest, finest grain that’s 
grown. All the great body-building, health-giving elements of the wheat are 
there—roasted and toasted to give them that delicious nut-brown flavor. 

Wheatena is a man’s food — packed full of hearty, strength-sustaining 
nutriments that “stick to the ribs.” Children love Wheatena—never grow tired 
of it. And it supplies just the nourishment they require for strong, vigorous 
growth of bone and tissue. 

Serve Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. One package gives you 12 pounds 
of the most appetizing and wholesome food you can buy. You just stir it into 
slightly salted boiling water and boil for 3 minutes, or more. Nothing simpler. 

In thousands of households, Wheatena is used regularly in many other 
delicious ways—for gems, muffins and desserts—for thickening soups—for breading 
chops, cutlets, oysters, etc. Once you have tried Wheatena, you'll never be 
without it. . 

Wheatena is on sale everywhere—at practically all grocers’. Also served in 
hotels, restaurants and dining cars. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


IN THE MORNING SINCE 





Out of the wheat field 


cometh strength 
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eA Kuitted (p0at for Winter and Sweaters for Spring 


By ELSA KRAWIEC 








nies} At the lower right Miss Florence Nash is 
wearing a sweater with matching hat that is not only 
light, warm and unhampering for skating, tobogganing 
and such vigorous sports, but is handsome enough to 
serve for general wear. Indeed, sports clothes are be- 
coming more and more the everyday clothes of every 
place, except the very largest cities. Miss Nash’s 
sweater coat was knitted of the soft gray astrakhan, 
krimmer or looped yarn, which has been used abroad 
for many years. but which only comparatively recently 
has been manufactured in this country in any quantity. 
When knitted it resembles fur, and, what is even more 
interesting, works up so rapidly that the one in the pho- 
tograph can be knitted by an expert in twelve hours. 
Even allowing for the inexpertness of most of us, un- 
doubtedly it could be finished in four or five days. The 
yarn comes in black, white, navy or tan, and also in 
combinations of colors. The gray, which is a mixture of 
black and white, makes a particularly handsome gar- 
ment. It may be brushed to give the effect of angora, 
if one wishes, but, as we all know, fuzzy surfaces wear 
shabby more quickly than smoother ones. 

For the making of this sweater, in sizes 36 and 38, and 
the hat, one requires 32 ounces of astrakhan yarn for 
the sweater and 4 ounces for the hat; 
one pair of size eleven wooden knitting 
needles and four button molds, about 
the size of a half dollar. For the toque, 
which is crocheted, a very large crochet 
hook, about the size of a pencil, is used. 


To Knit the Sweater (oat 


AST on forty-six stitches, knit plain 

until piece measures nineteen inches 
in length and no less than nineteen 
inches in width. Then cast on fifty 
stitches for sleeves, knit until the 
sleeves are eight inches in width. 

There should now be one hundred 
and forty-six stitches on needle. Knit 
sixty-eight stitches, put on a stitch 
holder, bind ten stitches for neck, and 
knit three ridges on the other sixty- 
eight stitches ior shoulder. Then cast 
on, all at one time, twenty-four stitches 
for front, knit on the ninety-two 
stitches now on needle until the sleeves 
are sixteen inches in width in all. 
Then bind the fifty stitches of sleeve 
and continue on the remaining forty- 
two stitches, until the front measures 
same length as back. Bind loosely. 

Take stitches off stitch holder at neck 
and knit the other front in the same 
manner, 

Pick up the stitches around the 
neck, having about sixty-six stitches on 
needle, knit collar until twelve inches 
in length. Bind off. After the sleeve 
seams are sewed up, turn back about 
six inches to form cuff, 

For the belt, using the large crochet 
hook, chain three, work one half stitch 
into each of the two chains, turn, work 
three half stitches in next row, turn, work four half stitches in 
next row and every row thereafter until belt measures sixty- 
four inches in length. Then decrease by skipping first stitch 
of each row until two stitches remain. 

The buttons are crocheted by chaining three, then joining 
in a ring. Work six half stitches into ring. In next round, 
work two half stitches into each stitch, and continue one 
stitch into each stitch hereafter until the button is the de- 
sired size to cover mold. The loops for closing are made of 
chain stitches. 

Begin the hat by crocheting three, then join in a ring. 
Work six half stitches into ring, working rather loosely, as 
the astrakhan yarn does not show up as effectively if crocheted 
too tightly. For the second round, two stitches into each 
stitch. Third round, two stitches into every other stitch. 
Fourth round, two stitches into every third stitch. Continue 
in this way, increasing only when necessary to keep the work 
me until the circumference of the circle measures nineteen 
inches, 

Next work without increases until the crown measures 
nine inches in height, placing the measure at center of 
crown. The model had forty-four stitches in circumference; 
however, this amount may vary according to the size of 
stitches made by the worker. It is best to gauge one’s work 
by inches. Now increase in every fourth stitch in one round 
only, then crochet one stitch in each stitch until the turn- 
back brim of toque is the desired height. The model 
measures thirteen inches from center of crown to end of brim. 
_ The English sports sweater, which Miss Nash is wearing 
in the photograph at the top of the page, is the very latest 


HERE is probably no one article of wearing apparel 
which gives more comfort and service than a hand- 
made sweater with good lines. As Dame Fashion, 
in spite of her affectations to the contrary, really 
founds her decrees on practicality, the sweater is 

here to stay for some time, as a smart, fashion- 
able accessory to every woman’s wardrobe. 


For her taupe-colored Russian 
slip-on, with its optional collar, 
Miss Nash, of Merton of the 
Movies , chooses the popular block 
design and blouses it becomingly. 































PHOTOS. BY WM. SHEWELL ELLIS 
One of the nicest things about 
this warm astrakhan-yarn sweater 
coat is that it can be made even 
by a novice in four or five days. 
The matching hat is excellent. 


When the severely tailored 
English sports sweater has the 
good lines of the one at the top 
of the page, it is smart and prac- 
tical for general country wear. 


importation from the land of superfine sports clothes. Our 
sisters over the sea make the front with contrasting colors, 
the one being the same as that used for the back and the 
sleeves, the other whatever the fancy dictates, but of course 
one may do as one chooses about this. Here the foundation 
color is a dark oxford gray, with orange added in the front. 

The materials required for this, in sizes 36 and 38, are 
eight ounces of knitting yarn, or silk mixture in four-ply 
yarn, in dark oxford gray, six ounces of a contrast, as burnt 
orange, which was used in this model. One pair of number 
five amber or bone knitting needles, one crochet hook, size 
four. Five buttons. To knit fronts, use size eight needles, 
as this must be knit loosely. 

With the gray yarn, cast on seventy stitches, knit eight 
ridges. Then knit in jersey stitch, that is, one needle plain 
and one needle purl, until entire piece measures eighteen 
inches when laid flat without stretching. Then decrease one 
stitch at the beginning and end of every plain knit needle, 
until seven decreases have been made for armhole. Then 
knit five inches on the fifty-six stitches that remain. 

Now divide for shoulders and fronts. Knit nineteen 
stitches and put on a stitch holder, bind eighteen stitches 
loosely for neck, then fasten contrasting yarn, and knit 
three stitches in orange, slip one gray, with yarn in back of 
needle. Knit three orange, slip one gray, and so on to end 
of needle, ending in knit three orange. For second needle, 
purl the orange stitches, and slip the gray stitches with yarn 
in front of needle (purl fashion). fhird needle, slip one 
orange, change to gray, knit three gray, slip one orange, knit 
three gray, slip one orange, and so on to end of needle, 


alternating the three gray knitted stitches with one slipped orange, 
and ending in knit two gray. Fourth needle is like second. Fifth 
needle, change to orange, knit one orange, slip one gray, knit three 
orange, slip one gray, a 
alternating three knit orange with one slip 
needle in knit one orange. Sixth needle is like second needle. 
Seventh needle, change to gray, knit two gray, slip one orange, 


it three orange, slip one gray, and so on, 
gray, and ending 


knit three gray, slip one orange, knit three gray, slip one 
orange, and so on, alternating knit three gray with slip 
one orange, and ending needle in slip one orange. The 
eighth needle is same as second needle. 

These eight needles constitute the pattern, and it will 
hardly be necessary for the knitter to refer to the direc- 
tions, as she will notice that in each right side needle 
(the plain knitted one) the stitch following the slipped 
stitch of previous needle is slipped. 

Repeat these eight needles once more, then increase 
one stitch at neck in every plain needle, being careful not 
to disarrange pattern, and keeping the other side straight. 
When four increases are made at neck, begin to increase 

at armhole side of work at end of every needle on right 
side (plain knit needle). Stop the increases at front when 
twelve stitches have been added, and continue increasing 
- armhole until seventeen stitches have been added 
there. 

There will now be forty-eight stitches on needle. Knit 
in pattern on these forty-eight stitches, until the front 
measures the same length as back, without stretching, 
then knit the eight ridges at bottom in gray. Bind 
loosely. Knit second front in same manner. Sew up un- 
derarm seams, beginning at decreases. 

For sleeves cast on sixty-six stitches 
with gray yarn and the smaller needles. 
Knit in jersey stitch for two inches. 
Now decrease at beginning and end of 
every fourth needle, until but forty 
stitches remain, then knit until sleeve 
measures eighteen inches in length. 

Knit the cuff in ribbing of two plain 
and two purl for four inches. Bind off. 
Sew sleeve into armhole, do not draw 
thread too tightly, as this will reduce 
the size of armhole. 


The Block Design ts Smart 


HE band on fronts and around neck 

of sweater is crocheted in half 
stitches. There are six rows of half 
stitches, and buttonholes are made in 
the fourth row by chaining two and 
skipping two stitches; in the follow- 
ing row work two half stitches in the 
opening made by chaining two. Add 
slightly at the turn of neck. It is ad- 
visable to press sweater fronts with a 
moderately hot iron over a damp cloth 
to give a more tailored appearance. 

As neckwear is once more “‘in,” the 
newest slip-on sweater boasts a collar, 
which may be of the yarn, as in the 
photograph, or of linen. The pattern 
is in the attractive block effect. For 
its making, the materials required for 
sizes 36 and 38 are seven ounces of shet- 
land floss, one pair of size five amber 
or bone knitting needles. This blouse 
may also be knitted in silkwool floss or 
two threads of Iceland wool. 

With two threads of yarn, cast on 
sixty-two stitches. Knit five ridges. 
Now knit one needle and purl one needle 
for eight needles; the side on which the needle is knit is the 
right side of work. Knit five ridges, then again knit one 
needle and purl one needle alternately for eight needles. ° 
Knit five ridges. Now use but one thread of yarn. Increase 
to ninety-three stitches by knitting every other stitch double. 
For the block pattern, knit the first needle, and for the 
second knit three, purl seven, ending the needle in knit 
three. Repeat these two needles until there are eight needles 
made in this pattern, then knit two ridges, to show on right 
side. This constitutes the design which is repeated through- 
out the blouse, and will not be referred to again. 

Knit six designs, then cast on sixty stitches for sleeves, 
having two hundred and thirteen stitches on the needle, knit 
three designs in blocks. In last ridge, knit only ninety 
stitches, bind thirty-three stitches for neck. Knit over and 
back on the other ninety stitches, then cast on thirty-three 
stitches at center front, and join all stitches on one needle, 
knit until the sleeves are six patterns in width, then bind the 
sixty stitches of sleeves, and continue on the remaining 
stitches for six patterns. 

Now use two threads of yarn to knit the border, same as 
on back, but reduce to sixty-two stitches, by knitting to- 
gether every second and third stitch. 

For cuffs, with single yarn, pick up forty stitches, knit in 
ribbing of two plain and two purl for four inches. Knit the 


collar with single yarn, pick up thirty-three stitches at front 
of blouse, increase in every other stitch so there will be 
forty-seven stitches on needle, knit twelve ridges, and bind 
loosely. Do the same at back of blouse. This collar, of 
course, may be omitted. 
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3 Big Hanes 
Features 


1 Hanes Staunch Elastic 

Shoulders fit right and have 
plenty of ‘‘give’’ for every 
motion. 


2 Hanes Tailored Collarette 
. won’t fr or roll. Fits snugly 
around your neck always, and 
keeps the wind out. 


3 Hanes Closed Crotch is cut 
and stitched in a way that really 
keeps it closed. 


play hours! 


pe 
A ARK 








price! 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR. 


Boy Union Suits that 
Win Mother-Confidence! 


EAD what the Hanes guarantee says, then examine 

Hanes Union Suits for boys! 
our word and our bond go behind every Hanes garment! 

We know the extra-warmth, extra-wear and extra-com- 
fort that go into Hanes Union Suits for boys must come 
out! We know the value of these garments, and that their 
service cannot be duplicated near the “‘Hanes”’ popular price! 

And, how the youngsters take to “Hanes”—such fleecy 
warmth, such substantial body, such elasticity; and re- 
inforcements at every strain-point to meet rough-and-tumble 


old garments have drop seat. 
and legs and in knee length and short sleeves. 
HANES GUARANTEE: We 


lutely—every thread, stitch and 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 






You'll understand why 


Your confidence in “Hanes” can never be misplaced! The 
longer these boy garments are worn the more you will wonder 
how such extraordinary quality can be given at such a 
For 2 to 16 year olds in sizes 20 to 34. 2 to 4 year 


Made with full length arms 


arantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
utton. We guarantee to return 


Hanes for men is made in heavy union suits in two weights 
and heavy-weight shirts and drawers. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 
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They are accomplishing wonders 
with Common Brick. Just plain Com- 
mon Brick plus the Architect’s skill 
and the Mason’s trowel have so de- 
cidedly reduced first cost that now the 
average man with the average income 
may have that brick home of elegance 
and beauty. 











"Your Next Home’ 


for 

Send ten cents and get this won- 
derful book of photographs and 
floor plans. In it you will find 
“‘your next home.’’ In it you will 
learn the wonders accomplished 
with Common Brick. 

This book illustrates 60 beautiful 
homes—60 homes designed by 
leading architects, especially to pro- 
duce delightful effects with Com- 
mon Brick and show you real 
economy. 


Every one of these 60 homes has 
been built and lived in. 


Write today—don’t delay. 





Beautiful and Better Homes 


Within Your Reach--AOw 


He eer even have that spacious 
home he has aspired to own. 


The economy and artistic use of 
Common Brick have made this pos- 
sible—have brought your dream home 
within your own income. 


Just 10c will prove these statements. 
Send for “Your Next Home’”’ today. 


The Common Brick Industry of America 
2151 Cleveland Discount Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEWS DEALERS AND BOOKSELLERS —WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 











Old-Fashioned Picture Embroidery 


HE size of this picture embroidery de- 
pends on the material used—linen, 
crash or burlap—and on whether the 

squares of embroidery are two, three or four 

threads across. The stitch is nothing but 
plain sewing; all stitches cover same number 
of material threads, and each tiny square has 
same number of threads in each direction. 
Work from outer edge of design and on the 
lengthwise. Knot your thread, bring needle 
up through material, then over.two, three or 
four threads, as you desire, and under two. 

Continue until you have carried thread to 

end of straight row of squares, then, working 

from wrong side, catch it under a single 
thread of the material, just where next square 














would begin; bring thread through to right 
side of square and go back exactly as you came 
forward. Do this two, three or four times, as 
needed to complete squares, then pass, on 
wrong side, to first square of next row. 

. The écru linen tea cloth is embroidered 
with soft green single linen thread, into three- 
thread squares, having two threads between. 
The pillow is embroidered on white crash with 
doubled old-blue linen thread in two-thread 
squares—that is, two threads under, then over 
two. For burlap wall panel below, old rose 
linen thread is used double, in four-thread 
units, to embroider the background. A trans- 
fer, for embroidery, cross-stitch or filet cro- 
chet, includes all three designs. 


By 
Gertrude 
Whiting 


Under the 
Direction of 
the Guild 
of the Needle 
and Bobbin 
Crafts 


15079 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
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Winter sports hold sway at Lake Placid, New York 


cust kel the diflerence. 


ee | 


Nor tTH, south, east and west 
—fashionable folk the country over 
have made the knicker suit the 
smart costume for sports wear. 


For the sport suit, newest of 
knitted creations, there is a new 
yarn—Columbia Tweed Yarn, 
shaggy and smart, in a variety of 
rich color mixtures. 


Columbia Tweed Yarn, for sport 
costumes, coats and sweaters, is a 
noteworthy addition to the illus- 
trious company of Columbia 
Yarns—the yarns which for more 
than half a century have been the 
choice of discriminating women. 


Wm. H. Horstmann Company 


Established 1816 
Philadelphia 


Directions for knitting the Lake Placid Sport Suit (illustrated) 
are obtainable without cost at counters where Columbia 
Yarns are sold. The coat is strikingly effective 
also when worn with sport skirts. 
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Lacing Hooks 
For Children’s Shoes 


NY youngster can “‘lace his 
own shoes’ with the handy, 
convenient shoe hook! 


. Saves time, saves temper—and 
helps the children to help them- 
selves. 


HOE hooks can be obtained 
on children’s shoes regard- 
less of size, style or price. 


Shoes with lacing hooks for 
men, women and children 
are found in the more ex- 
clusive grades of quality 
footwear. 


Insist On Having What You Want 


















































3 High School 
1 Course in 
| Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially pre- 

for home study by leading professors— 
meets all requirements for entrance to college 


o-~ the leading professions. 
er No matter what your busi- 
ness inclinations may be, you 
can’t hope to su without 
8 


training. Let us 

ve you the practical train- 
ESeS you ni Check and mail Coupon 
for } Free Bulletin. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. H 153, Chicago 
—_— —— = = oe 
. Dept. H 153 
American School Drexel Ave. and 58th 8t., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
— Architect 
—_—Building Contractor 
—__Automobile Engineer 
__Automobile Repairman 
—__Civil Engineer Shop Superintendent 
—__Structural Engineer __Employment Manager 
—___ Business Manager _Steam Engineer 
—__Cert. Public Accountant ___Foremanship 
___(Accountant and Auditor Sanitary Engineer 

























—_Lawyer 
—.Machine Shop Practice 
—_Photoplay Writer 
Mechanical Engineer 


__Bookkeeper —__ Surveyor (and Mapping) 
—___Draftsman and Designer Telephone Engineer 
—___£Electrical Engineer —j een Engineer 
——Electric Light and Power ~_High School Graduate 


—__Fire Insurance Expert 
_—Wireless Radio 
Undecided 


—__General Education 
—vVocational Guidance 
——Business Law 


Name iitiingneeniilagiiniptinnteses = 


Address. 


Materni ity 


oF, rome me apparel with no 
ternity look. 76-page style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE, Write today. 


Sgne Bryant 2525.7 %. New York 



































by rics and Cone Yard Goods. 
Our a et big business. 
Large eae over 1000 hand- 
some fabric samples furnished 
o>. to agents. Write tod 
| ga = a \ National Impo: word & 
/ r\\ Mfg. Co., Dept. 20 
573 Broadway, N. ¥. 























Appliqué for the Young Girl’s Room 


By DororHEeA WarrEN O'Hara 


920 EVERY sort of girl, from 
At) the tomboyish youngster of 
ten, just beginning to take 
pride in her own room, to 
dignified big sister who is 
“old and twenty,” this 
quaintly attractive appli- 
a SS quéd bedroom set is sure to 
appeal. Every girl will want to have the 
set, most of them will want to make it—and 
luckily both wishes can be granted, for the 
work is very simple and easily done. 
Unbleached muslin is the best material to 
use for appliqué work, as it is both artistic 
and wearable, and harmonizes, moreover, 
with any color scheme. The appliquéd pieces 
are of plain-colored gingham or chambray; 
the embroidery is done with mercerized cot- 
ton floss, a running stitch being used. Trans- 
fer designs are provided. Design No. 15062 
includes the pillow and bedspread; design 
No. 15063, the chair back and curtains; and 
design No. 15064, the table cover, window 
seat and dressing-table cover. You may not 





need or care to make so complete a set, and - 


will then want only one set of the designs. 

If you wish the valance around the box 
seat to reach to the floor, simply lengthen 
the muslin ruffle and add, in hit-or-miss 
fashion, more dots, of the darker of the two 
materials used for the appliqué. The cover, 
of course, may be made any length desired, 
as may the sides of the curtains, by using the 
designs always at the ends and filling in with 
more or fewer dots as required. 

Before starting work, press well both the 
unbleached muslin and the gingham or cham- 
bray. Transfer the design to the various 
pieces of unbleached muslin. Then cut apart 
the tissue pattern from which the transfer 

















Above is the bedspread, which covers pillow 
at head and is cut out to fit around posts at 
foot; lower photograph is the chair back. 


medium has been removed, cut out each in- 
dividual motif or part of that pattern aleng 
the dotted lines, and from these motifs cut 
the pieces of colored gingham or chambray 
to be used for the appliqué. In cutting these 
pieces, be sure to hold them so that the 
threads in the material from which they are 
being cut run the same way as the threads in 
the muslin to which they are to be applied. 
This is a little thing that makes for ever so 
much effect in the finished article. Cut each 
piece about one-quarter inch larger than its 
tissue pattern, turn this extra quarter-inch 
under and baste it. Then baste the motifs 
in place, according to the transfer design, 
and whip to the unbleached muslin with a 
firm, close stitch, or buttonhole or blanket 
stitch. Lastly, follow in a running or an out- 
line stitch the embroidered lines indicated on 
the design. Bind the edges of the finished 
articles with inch-wide bands of the lighter 
of the two materials used for the appliqué 
and carefully press the whole set. 

In the original bedroom set, orange and 
yellow ginghams were used for the appliqué 
and the embroidery floss was violet. The 
color scheme, however, is so simple that a girl 
may make use of any two colors she likes 
best with the walls and furniture of her room, 
providing they are harmonious. One color 
should be a little darker than the other. The 
embroidery floss should harmonize with both 
colors, or it may be of the same shade as the 
ighter color. Some interesting color sugges- 
tions are: Lavender and turquoise blue for 
the gingham, yellow for the embroidery floss; 
yellow and turquoise blue, with turquoise 
blue floss; apple-green and yellow, with lav- 
ender floss; pink and blue, with either pink 
or blue floss. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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CALIFORNIA 


SUN-MAD 


FANCY 


SEEDED MUSCAT 


Sun-Maid Raisins Wow in Lins 
With the freshness of fresh fruit 
—a cake raisin of incomparable flavor 


OU’VE never tried a finer fruit 

than these raisins packed in sms. 
And there never was a more convenient 
one. 

Simply open the tin and there they 
are all ready for your cake, pudding 
or pie—especially delicious in a cake. 

Here is all the flavor of the natural 
seeded raisin, with the freshness of 
Fresh fruit, held captive in the tin to 
make your foods more luscious. 

Dainty, thin-skinned, juicy fruit- 
meats as fresh and tender as‘the day 
we packed them. 


Real, natural, sun-made confections 
with the fresh raisin’s unique charm, 
packed under Sun-Maid Brand. Be 


sure you get that kind. 


Try them next time you use raisins. 
But don’t fail to get the Sun-Maid 
Brand, the kind you know is good. 


Made from finest California table 


SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS 
Membership 13,000 
Dept. A-101, Fresno, Calif. 


grapes. Washed, seeded by machin- 
ery, sterilized and packed, while still 


hot. 


If your dealer happens to be out of 
them he can get them for you quickly. 
Insist on Sun-Maids in tins and get the 
best fruit that you’ ve ever tasted. 


Perhaps you’ll want to buy your 
raisins in tins always hereafter. Try 
a tin and see. 


Mail coupon for free book of tested 
*‘Sun-Maid Recipes.”’ 


Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins in blue- 
labeled tins should cost you no more 
than the following prices: 12 oz. tin, 
20c; 8 oz. tin (cupful size), 15c. 


Sun-Maid Raisins in packages 
should cost you no more than the 
following prices: Seeded (in 15 


Cut This Out and Send It 





oz. blue pkge.), 20c; Seedless (in 
15 oz. red pkge.), 18c; Seeded or 
Seedless (11 0z.), 15c. 


a... 


STREET 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
Dept. A-101, Fresno, California. 


Please send me copy of your free book, “Reci- 
pes with Raisins.” 


NAME : ites 








City STATE 
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le Quick 


- Every Morning 


Armour’s Oats cook perfectly in 
10 to 15 minutes by the clock. | 
They cook the quickest and taste | 
= the best. 


Sis, 
e a 
“ ‘te 


























ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY, Manufacturers also of Pincie hour Macsroni Spagheets Nodes. C HICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Making Last Year's Dress This Year's Length 


To Save You Two Dollars or More 


O YOU, by 
reason of half 
a dozen 


frocks almost new 
and still smart, ex- 
cept for skirts that 
reach just below the 
knee, consider the 
advent of longer 
skirts a veritable ca- 
lamity? Have you 
discovered how loudly 
a let-down hem—if 
wide hems you happen 
to have—advertises it- 
self? If so, these make- 
over ideas are intended 
especially for you. As 
they have been worked 
out on the various 
types of dresses most 
worn last season, you 
should be able to find 
among the sketches one 


closely resembling the frock 
Coat dress you now wish to remodel. 
lengthened by Thousands of women, 


braided band. for example, have cloth 

coat dresses like the one 

sketched at the left; and 
these are still in the very best of style ex- 
cept for the additional length of the skirts. 
Since waistlines are as low this year as last 
and many other features are the same, it is 
seldom necessary to rip a dress to pieces; 
always plan exactly what is to be done before 
using the scissors at all. To remodel such a 
coat dress, rip or cut off the skirt at the waist- 
line and re-attach it beneath a broad band of 
braid-covered cloth, georgette or crépe de 
chine. Use matching flat silk braid or black, 
and stitch by hand in the center of the braid, 
placing the rows quite close together. The 
cuffs are braid-bound circular flounces of the 
material which forms the girdle foundation. 
The braided side-insert is an attractive but 
not essential trimming touch to the frock. 


ITH street dresses dropped to six or 

eight inches from the ground and after- 
noon frocks often from four to six inches, 
one’s last winter’s coat must be lengthened 
to cover them. Not many years ago this 
would have seemed an almost impossible 
task. Since then, fortunately, fur fabrics 
have been invented and carried to remark- 
able perfection. This, in particular, is their 
season; wonderful imitations of Hudson 
seal, baby lamb and caracal may be bought 
by the yard, and one’s coat given a deep 
cuff about the bottom and 
matching collar, cuffs and 
belt for comparatively 
little cost. Not only is it 
lengthened thereby but 
its whole appearance is 
changed. Real fur may, 
of course, be used in the 
same way if one’s pocket- 
book permits. 

By the way, a splen- 
did idea, when ‘‘ making 
over,” is for five or six 
women to plan to work 
together for a day or even 
an afternoon, and engage 
the services of a compe- 
tent dressmaker for that time. 
She will be able to do practi- 
cally all of the cutting re- 
quired, to supervise thesewing 
and help with fittings, and her 
professional suggestions will 
often prove of great assistance. 
Thecharge for herservices will 
seem ridiculously small when 
divided among half a dozen. 


Fur fabric solves the coat- 
lengthening problem. 









When the skirt of your chemise dress is 
narrow as well as short. 


6 width of one’s last year’s skirt need 
not, as a rule, be altered, since the new 
skirts vary from a yard and a half to three 
yards. If, however, your serge or tricotine 
seems narrow as well as short, the skirt may 
be split on the sides and worn over a slip of 
satin or Canton crépe, as shown above. To 
give the long-waisted bloused effect, set in a 

iece of pin-tucked satin or Canton crépe; 
ered the skirt by cutting off the hem 
and re-attaching with a similar band. Both 
bands may be braided instead of tucked; 
with wider braid on skirt than on blouse. 


Sketches 
by 
Clara £, Ernst 






H*’ E you ablack 
velvet skirt you 
would like to turn 
into a dress; or a last 
year’s frock of Can- 
ton crépe or crépe 
de chine—navy or 


gray~+withitsblouse 
worn or spotted? 
And does your ward- 
A new dress robe include an old 
from parts of georgette or crépe 
two old ones. of gray or navy? 


Granted these pre- 

requisites, a new 
dress—and a most attractive one, as 
the sketch above will prove—is yours 
for the making. Drop the skirt to a low 
waistline and further lengthen, if neces- 
sary, by cutting off the hem, facing it 
withChina silk or satin and re-attaching 
it with machine hemstitching. From 
the old georgette dress salvage enough 
material to make rather full sleeves 
tucked into tight cuffs, a finely tucked 
or plaited girdle and shoulder-straps, 
which are fastened to the girdle by tiny 
georgette-covered buttons. For the 
blouse, purchase a remnant of colorful 
figured silk, its background matching 
or harmonizing with the georgette. 


HAT the short, 

tight, beaded dress 

of last winter may be 
turned into a stunning 
evening gown is the 
encouraging message 

of the sketch at the 
right. First, 
make a straight 
underslip—of 
georgette unless 
the beads are very 
heavy, then of 
crépe de chine or 
soft satin with top 

of georgette— 
matching in color 
the beaded material. 
Split beaded slip, up 
one side or both, rip 
shoulder seams, round 
off top, drop below old 
neckline and attach to 
underslip. Make a deep 
bertha collar of chiffon 
and edge with black velvet 
ribbon. Catch slipat waist 
with loop of this ribbon. 







Narrow ribbon 


lengthens this 
dancing frock. 







Evening gown 
from one’s old 
beaded slip-on. 


ND what of 
daughter’s 
very short and 
very bouffant 
dancing frock? 
The mode de- 
crees that an 
evening dress 
must under no 
consideration be 
more than eight 
inches from the 
floor, and many 
are much 
longer, even to 
touching. In- 
serts of woven 
ribbon furnish 
the solution. 
These may be 
as wide or as 
narrow as the 
case demands, 
but to be effec- 
tive they must 
be inserted at 
two different 
heights, as 
shown in the 


sketch. The skirt is cut, without being de- 
tached from the blouse, into four panels, 
back, front and two sides; the cut pieces 
are re-attached with the woven inserts, and 
the panels are stitched together again. Satin 
or taffeta ribbon, one-half to five-eighths of 
an inch wide, should be used; pink edged 
with gold, or plain pink, would be attractive 


in a pink frock, b 


ue edged with silver in 


a frock of blue, white edged with silver in 
white. Tiny French knots in metal or silk 
thread hold the strips together where they 
cross each other. Velvet ribbons also lattice 
beautifully, as do grosgrain. If the waist 
goes straight over the shoulders and one 
wishes to change the sleeves, tiny short ones 
of the latticed ribbon would be delightful. 


HE Russian-blouse type of dress, so 
popular last season, may be lengthened 
and at the same time rejuvenated by setting 
in bands of plaid material beneath blouse 
and hem and adding new cuffs of the same 
material. If the dress is of serge, twill or 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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For all the 
Family 


and for all towel 
purposes, Boott 
Towels are satis- 
factory. They are 
attractive, durable, and inexpensive. 

Use Boott Toweling whenever you need 
a practical, absorbent material. 

Boott Toweling makes effective bureau 
scarfs, tray cloths and bibs. 


For New Year’s gifts— 


18 x 36 in., cut size, 

"hemstitched towel . 25 
or half-dozen package 1.50 
or five-yard bolt of toweling 1.00 


Obtain from your dealer, or send money order to 


BOOTT MILLS 
Dept. JJ, Lowell, Mass. 





























ITH Wesson Oil in the 
kitchen, you don’t need 
any other shortening or frying 
fat or salad oil. It is a great 
convenience to have, in one 
handy can, an oil that is just 
what you need for every use. 
It saves time and trouble and 
room in the refrigerator. 
If Wesson Oil isn’t in your 
kitchen you will find it at your 
grocer’s. 











pat ne ted $2.50 Offer 


3 plan books, showing 100 
designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages or two-story 
houses—in frame, stucco 
and brick—with floor pians 
and descriptions, and 8 
months’ be epee o to 

eith’s Magazine, all for $2.50. 


eit h’s Ma ° for over 20 years an author- 
K gazine ity on planning, building and 
tsbelp and homes—25c a copy on newsstands. With 


its — a 's Plans you can ie! the most distinctive, 
comfortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 


@utna bockotind daadestiaelarne 12 months—$4.50 
Keith Corporation, 600 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Monol Vaudeville Acts 
Comedies How to Stage a Play 

and. Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
trel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 


t. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 


“Home-Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 
Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency 
Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 68th St., Chicago, Il. 


100 Engraved Announcements $11.50 
Fach additional 25 $1.25, 2 envelopes 
for each. Other styles, not engraved, $5.00 per 100, Write 
for latest sam and correct forms. 100 ved Visiting 
$2.50. Royal Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phils., Pa. 








Cards 





























































Enjoyment 
Completely Spoiled 
) by Aching Feet 


The pain of walking and standing 
in shoes that do not properly sup- 
port the delicate foot mechanism 
often spoils sleep as well as rest 
and enjoyment. This is unneces- 
sary; no matter what your foot 
trouble is, Ease-All Shoes will 


give relief. 


The invisible arch support and _—_ 
extra long counters on both sides 

hold arch bones and ligaments qd SC- 

in the right place, where Nature 


put them. This is why the Ease-All 


Shoe is recommended by leading ¥ ‘of 
orthopedic dottors. he Shoe of Invisible Comfort 
and Visible 


Leading shoe shops in most cities Style 

are showing Ease-All Shoes in 
_ many attractive styles that stay 

smart to the end, for correct con- 

struction prevents their becom- 

ing deformed and flattened. If 

you have any difficulty finding 
’/ these, please write us for name 
of dealer and our style book. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 


26 Canal Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 






































She Wanted a Profitable 
Dignified Position 


HAT is why Mrs. Lillian 

Reiske, of Connecticut, 
wrote to us for our plan. It en- 
abled her easily to earn 


$2.30 in 
30 Minutes 


Here is Mrs. Reiske’s own story: 
“When I phoned the grocer our 
daily order, I obtained a subscrip- 
tion for The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for his daughter. His clerk wanted 
The Country Gentleman. While my 
pen was still wet (from writing the 
receipts) I saw an acquaintance 
calling next door. I got his sub- 
scription for The Saturday Evening 
Post as well as that of my neighbor.” 

Like Mrs. Reiske you,too,canearn 


More Money 


When you want it. We need more part- 
time representatives in your territory 
right now. For full details 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

908 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: I am interested in a wholesome, dignified plan which will pay me liberally for spare time. 
Please tell me about yours, but without obligation. 





Name____ 





Address__ 








City ___ State 
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velveteen, plaid wool should be used and 
trimmed with homemade, unknotted wool 
fringe. A velveteen frock could be length- 
ened most attractively with bands of plaid 
velveteen and 
matching wool 


Making Last Years Dress This Years Length 


(Continued from Page 127) 


shoulder and elbow where the new sleeves— 
of matching material, if possible, otherwise 
of satin—should be attached. The neck may 
be bound with a tiny cord of the same satin 
which forms the 
plaited flounces 





fringe. Here 
again, it is not 
necessary to rip 


insert the plaid 


tom of the skirt 
the hem is let out 
and the new band 
applied; if the 
hem is very wide 
it may be neces- 
sary to cut off 


satin, or of one of 
the new loosely 
wovenshepherd’s 


theater. 


predominating 





These lengths, which are in- 


on the skirt, and 
the camisole of 
blouse and skirt, 


a the = What 1S a po a ee 
ress; simply re- with a cord of the 
move the skirt 6c ” ° material of the 
from waist and Long Shirt? dress. The skirt 


is split up the 


strip. At the bot- “THERE seems to be a general front and worn 
impression that the new “long "’ over a petticoat, 

skirt is a dust-trailer and an abomi- 
nation. As a matter of fact, it is 
the most sensible and modest length 
worn for daytime for some time: 
Eight inches from ground for 


which need be of 
satin only in 
front. The’ skirt 
is lengthened by 
two inserted 
bands of lining 


some of it, in street wear is correct if one is material, hidden 
order to get the fairly slender; six inches if one is by flounces of 
right length to stout. Sports clothes, of course, plaited satin. 
the skirt, before whatever one prefers. Thehemmayalso 
applying the Four to six inches from floor for be cut off, and 
plaid band. afternoon dresses that are to be reattached with 

A Canton worn mostly indoors. machine hem- 
crépe in navy Full length, or four or six inches stitching; and if 
may have the in- from the floor, for evening functions still further 
serts of a plaided and opera. The shorter lengths length is needed 
crépe or taffeta or prevail for restaurant dinners and the upper satin 


plaiting may ex- 
tend all the way 
to the waistline. 


laid silks. Re- dorsed by Paris, are not as startling With a black or 
ps es of what to Parisiennes as to us, for smart dark blue fabric 
T, used for the French ladies never went to the use black satin or 
inserts, the fringe extreme brevity of skirts so widely silk crépe; with 
should match the adopted in this country. beige, matching 


or black satin; 








color in the 
plaid; in the case 
of black and 
white check, 
black fringe 
would be best. 
The buttons may 
be of the mate- 
rial of the dress, 
or of plain dark 
pearl, or bone. 
If one wishes 
to wear with this 
frock a coat made 
of or trimmed 
with the plaid 
material, omit 
the band about 
the bottom of the 
skirt. In that 
case the skirt 
may be length- 
ened by cutting 
off the hem and 
reattaching it 
with machine 
hemstitching. It 
is smarter not to 
use plaid trim- 
ming at the neck 


of the dress. 

one’s old suit serts for 
into a good- Russian- 
looking dress is blouse 
not nearly so dif- dress. 


ficult a task as 

might be sup- 

posed. For the bodice, the 
coat is caught together only at 
the neck and bloused over a 
satin camisole, as shown in the 
sketch at the right. Kimono 
sleeves are not essential; set-in 
ones look just as well, if 
not better. Since the old 
shoulders are sure to fit well, 
the original sleeves should not 
be ripped out, but used as 
they are; or, if worn, cut off 
about halfway between 


Turning an old suit 
into a dress. 








with gray, navy; 
and with brown, 
only brown. 


HE straight 
one-piece 
frock of crépe de 
chine or Canton 
crépe may be re- 
modeled to par- 
ticularly good 
advantage by the 
insertion of vel- 
vet panels in 
black or match- 
ing color, asin the 
sketch at the left. 
The material is 
cut out under 
the panels and 
enough cut from 
the resulting strip 
to piece under 
the trimming in 
the front and 
back of skirt for 
the added length. 
Since floating 
panels are so 
smart, you may, 
if you have more 
crépe de chine 
she ana than is needed 
. for lengthening 
ribbon on a purposes, supple- 
frock of ment it with 
silk crépe. China silk to go 
under the upper 
part of the vel- 
vet panels. These, then, 
need be stitched down only so 
far as the lining material ex- 
tends and can fly loose over 
the crépe de chine. The piec- 
ing at bottom of skirt is cov- 
ered with novelty ribbon— 
checked or in shepherd’s 
plaid—and silk fringe. A black 
frock with black velvet pan- 
els and girdle and black fringe, 
and ribbon either black and 
white or black and red, would 
be extremely smart. A navy 
serge could also be remodeled 
in this way, using black satin 
for panels and sash and black 
silk braid above the fringe. 








Velvet pan- 
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Perm) aA GAWaLS AWsisws 


20 Mule Team Borax has been an important factor 
in the nursery for years. It is the world’s most 
harmless antiseptic and nature’s greatest cleanser. 
Baby’s things need the most careful washing, they 
must be sanitary and antiseptic—they must be 
washed in 20 Mule Team Borax. It dissolves out 
the dirt and leaves everything (nursing bottles, 
Spoons, nipples, clothing, bed clothes) absolutely 
sweet and clean. 20 Mule Team Borax is neces- 
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sary in the nursery, and it has more uses than any 
other household commodity. 20 Mule Team Borax 
should be used wherever soap is used for fabrics and 
it is the greatest kitchen cleanser known. At all 
grocers’, department stores and druggists’. Write 
for the Magic Crystal Booklet which describes 
more than a hundred important household uses. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
100 William Street New York 


NATURES GREATEST CLEANSER 
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remennlbers 
its not just a side dish 
but a delicious full meal 


Beech-Nut Macaroni has a most delicate flavor which 
blends with nearly every other delicious flavor— 
sausages, oysters, chicken, bacon, eggs, mushrooms, 
cheese, tomatoes. 

Infinite skill and painstaking care have brought 
Beech-Nut Macaroni and Spaghetti to this point of 
perfection. And in addition genuine semolina of the 
hardest durum wheat is used, so this macaroni with 
all its tenderness will not become 
pasty when cooked. 

Send for a copy of our new 
*‘Beech-Nut Book”’ with recipes for 
quickly and easily cooked meals. 
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Macaroni ana Spaghetti 





BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 






























ant $100? 


To learn how 
you may earn It 
in your spare 
time, mail this 
coupon today 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 

915 Independence Square, Philadeiphia, Penna. 
Gentlemen: Please explain to me how your subscription 
representatives earn up to $1.50 an hour extra in spare 
time. I assume no obligation in making this inquiry. 
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‘““THE LAST OF 
THOSE WOR- 
RISOME BILLS 
I PAID TODAY 
WITH MONEY 
I EARNED 
MYSELF’’ 





tow (sarrie Wheeler 
Paid Fler Bills 





eee |ARRIE WHEELER sat 
yA) looking at the envelopes 
Ma) which the postman had just 
%| deposited in her mail box. 
| How she did dislike them! 
Bills! And every one for a 
necessity —every one telling 
ya oaeel| the story of something that 
had to be bought, when there was no ready 
money to pay for it. 

Do you know how Carrie felt? Have you 
ever answered the postman’s ring early in 
January and received a depressing little 
bundle of envelopes that sent your heart 
right down into your shoes? If you have, 
you know that the worst thing about a bill 
is that it not only asks for money you haven’t 
got, but that it takes the joy out of buying 
other things you want and need now. 

Carrie was conscious of this as she opened 
her gloom envelopes with their ugly printed 
corners. She knew well enough what was in 
each one, but she counted up carefully. 
Surely there must be some mistake! She 
couldn’t owe thirty-six dollars. For Carrie 
was a person who hated to charge things, 
who couldn’t bear to enter a store where she 
owed money. 

But there were the facts! Nine dollars for 
the children’s flannels bought the day of the 
sudden cold snap; seven dollars for the gas 
bill. Her own heavy shoes, too, and the 
dentist’s bill for little Tom’s teeth. No doubt 








. about the bills’ being correct. But thirty-six 


dollars! Where was she to get it? 


HE ringing of the telephone bell was a 
positive relief. It was Mrs. Ellis calling: 
“Oh, Mrs. Wheeler, I do hope you can get 
away and come downtown with me this 
minute. There’s a sale of the most beautiful 
blankets at the store.” 

Carrie could see those new blankets— 
warm, fleecy ones that she really needed, but 
she made an excuse, thanked Mrs. Ellis and 
came back to her bills. If only she could 
earn money somehow. Poor old Tom’s salary 
just wasn’t enough, even though he did 
without everything he should have had him- 
self. That overcoat! And the shiny blue suit ! 

“Oh,” said Carrie, “if I could just make 
money, instead of counting pennies! There 
must be something I can do—something.” 
Of course there was something. And there is 


something every girl and woman can do who 
wishes to earn money, whether to pay her 
own worrying bills or to spend for the nice 
things she wants. The money-making plan 
that Mrs. Wheeler discovered is not a secret. 
Here is a portion of a letter from Carrie 
herself, addressed to the Manager of The 
Girls’ Club of Tue Lapres’ Home Journat: 

“T feel that I ought to tell everybody 
about your wonderful plan for making 
money. I know there must be thousands of 
women and girls like me, afraid to charge 
things, and hating bills as I hated mine. Oh, 
it is so nice to feel sure that I can earn enough 
to pay them all—with ease. Do you know 
what a happy woman I am?” 

Two weeks later she wrote: 

“The last of those worrisome bills has been 
settled today with money that I earned in 
The Girls’ Club. How can I thank you 
enough? I would never have believed that 
a married woman, who does her own sewing 
and housework, could find time to earn forty 
dollars in her spare time in one month. But 
that’s what I’ve done! I’m so proud I’m 
making all kinds of plans for the future—for 
the children and the house and Tom. The 
best of all is that I can keep right on earning.” 


‘THERS needing money as Mrs. Wheeler 
needed it, have found it where she did— 
in The Girls’ Club. A business girl who tried 
our plan in connection with her other work, 
has just bought a lovely fur neck-piece. And 
a farm girl has saved up enough for music 
lessons. Still others, schoolgirls, stay-at- 
home girls or the busiest of busy women are 
earning by this plan, finding the dollars that 
make all the difference between “not quite” 
and “enough.” 

You can too! Send mea line asking how we 
make our money and I'll reply at once. Our 
way of making money is so pleasant and 
practical that you'll be angry with yourself 
for not having inquired about it before. There 
will be no expense to you now or later. Just 
dollars coming in, if you address me as the 
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Every girl should learn 
how to make good bread 
as the foundation of her 
home cookery training. 





“I made it 
all myself” 


The proper preparation of food is now 
considered one of the most important 


things young girls should know. 


The girl who knows how to make good 
bread finds most other cooking easy. 





fe ly io The secret of making good bread lies in 


using good yeast — Yeast Foam. 


Ask our expert what you want to know about bread making. Hannah L, Wessling, 
formerly bread expert, Department of Agriculture, will be glad to answer any ques- 
tion about flour, yeast, temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 





Magic Yeast 
Yeast Foam Tablets wae: Wins 
A Tonic Food — just the same 
These tablets are the richest except in name 
known natural food source of Package of 5 cakes — 


an element necessary to nutri- 
tion; they supplement your 
regular food and help you util- 
ize its full value. As a tonic to 
stimulate the appetite and im- 
prove digestion, these tablets 
have been prescribed by phy- 
sicians and taken by thou- 


\ sands, For sale at all drug stores. 


Send for 
descriptive circular J-1. rd 


at your grocer—1Of 















NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1751N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send free booklet, ““The Art of Baking Bread” 



































On every Percale sheet and 
pillow-case you will find the 
Wamsutta green and gold 
label. 
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Hier four years of laundering - 


stronger than ordinary sheets and pillow-cases 


fey from the visible beauty and texture 
of Wamsutta sheets and pillow-cases, 
the question of wearing quality naturally 
arises. 

Only a vigorous, accurate laboratory test 
could answer that. 

And so, recently, this test was conducted 
under the direction of Prof. E. B. Millard, 
a noted authority in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology at Boston. 

This is what Prof. Millard reported: _ 

He selected several leading brands of 
sheets and pillow-cases from a department 
store stock. These were all run through a 
steam laundry 100 times—equivalent to the 
laundering they would receive in home use 
during four years. 


In all sizes—for cots, single 
or twin beds, three-quarters, 
and full size. Plain hemmed 
or deeply hemstitched. Be- 
sides the Percale you will find 
at the best stores two other 
brands of Wamsutta sheets 
and pillow-cases costing less 
than Percale—Strong Thread 
and New Bedford. 


At various stages, Prof. Millard made 
scientific tests for strength. 

When completed, he found that Wam- 
sutta sheets and pillow-cases, after four 
years or 100 launderings, were stronger than 
the other brands tested. 

Their appearance was white and beautiful. 

+ + + 
It is gratifying to the makers of Wamsutta 
to have verified by this scientific and practi- 
cal test what has always been the ideal of 
its manufacturing— the finest quality. 

It makes this quality a very definite 
thing. With acknowledged beauty and com- 
fort, it proves economy to every housewife. 

In appearance as fine as linen, Wamsutta 
costs much less, and very little more than 


Sheets and Pillow Cases = 
The finest of cottons 


Wamsutta Mills also make Lustersheer, Batiste, Lingerie Nainsooks, and Fine Cambric 


ordinary cotton sheets. You will find it in 
the stores that stake their reputation on the 
best merchandise. Look for Wamsutta in 
the January sales. 


+ + + 
Note to Hotels, Railroads and Steamships: 


Such a combination of long wear and fine- 
ness has brought Wamsutta into America’s 
finest hotels. Good purchasing houses and 
jobbers can supply Wamsutta sheets in any 
size and quantity. 


WamsutTta MILLs New Bedford, Mass. 
Founded 1846 
Ripitey Warts & Co. Selling Agents 
44 Leonard St., New York 


showing the beautiful quality 


of Wamsutta sheets and pil- 
low-cases, and if you desire us 
to, will refer to nearby dealers 
who carry a complete assort- 
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George and Helen returned to Shannon 
and their new home on Wiggs Street the last 
of October. 

Helen was far more beautiful than she had 
ever been, with that sedate air young wives 
acquire before they are becalmed by the 
stupefying monotony of love, peace and 
duty. The lines in George’s handsome young 
face were firmer. He had that look of reso- 
lution men of his type show, before it is con- 
firmed into the next look of arrogance and 
success. 

When Helen and George became engaged 
in August the Carrol house was simply an 
old gray farmhouse, overtaken years ago by 
the spreading skirts of Shannon, but never 
assimilated. This was due to the fact that 
when Wiggs Street was lengthened, it must 
be made straight whatever happened. The 
old house was left far to one side on a wide 
lawn. No one lived init. Altheas and roses 
bloomed among the weeds, like gentlefolk 
who have lost their station in life and make 
common lot with the mean and the poor. 
Grass grew between the bricks of the walk 
which led to the front door. There was a 
hedge of bulbous-bodied boxwood on either 
side of this walk. The windows of the old 
house looked out on this green and growing 
desolation with the vacant stare they always 
have in an empty house. 


UT since the end of August carpenters, 

plasterers and painters had swarmed over 
it and through it. Laborers had cleaned and 
cleared and pruned it. At last came van 
loads of carpets, furniture and draperies. 
These had been smoothed, placed and hung 
inside. Now it looked like the same old 
house that had suddenly come into a modest 
fortune, gone to town and bought itself a 
lot of nice things to wear. Not a gable had 
been changed, but the new roof had been 
painted green. The walls were so white that 
they glistened. The windows were so clean 
that they looked like the bright eyes of a 
lady with her veil lifted. 

On the evening of her first day in this 
house Helen stood on the veranda waiting 
for George, watching the elm leaves sweep- 
ing past, a golden shower in the November 
wind. She had been very busy all day, not 
that there was anything to do, because 
everything had been done. But she had been 
going over her possessions, feeling the full- 
ness and vastness of her estate. She had 
silver, yes, and fine linen. Her furniture 
was good, golden oak, every piece. Her rugs 
were florescent, very ‘heated, 

She needed more furniture; the rooms 
looked sparsely settled, especially the parlor. 
A bookcase would help, and a few pictures 
on the walls, but all in good time. She would 
be contented, ask for nothing else. She 
meant to be a thrifty, helpful wife, do her 
own work, take care of George. She was 
simply speechlessly happy. So it was just as 
well she had no one to talk te. She wished 
to be alone except for George, to concentrate 
upon all this joy. It seemed too good to be 
true. She had this house, to be sweetened 
into a home, and all these things; above and 
transcending everything, she had George. 
She was absolutely sure of him. Is there 
anything more certain than sunshine when 
the sun shines? 


Te day was a repetition of all her days. 
She was very busy. Shee ted to find 
time for her music, and to read a little. She 
must keep up with what was going on for 
George’s sake, so that she would be an in- 
telligent companion for him. But she never 
found time; besides, George cared less than 
she had supposed for music, and he was 
strangely indifferent to intelligent conversa- 
tion, seeing what an intelligent man he was. 

Sometimes she returned a few calls, 
merely from a sense of duty. She was never 
lonely. Sometimes her mother came to 
lunch and spent the afternoon. On Sundays 
they went to church and had dinner with 
George’s father and mother. As the months 
passed, Mrs. Cutter frequently asked her 
how she “‘felt.’’ She always felt well and 
told her so. She did not notice that Mrs. 
Cutter took little pleasure in her abounding 
health. The spring and summer passed. 
She was very busy in her garden among the 
flowers. 

One day Mrs. Adams warned her against 
taking so much violent exercise. 

“But why?” Helen asked, standing up 
with a trowel in her hand, radiantly flushed. 


The Flouse of Ftelen 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Mrs. Adams said nothing. She merely 
measured her daughter this way and that 
with a sort of tapeline gaze. 

“T like working out here, and I am per- 
fectly well,” Helen insisted. 

‘A married woman never knows when she 
is perfectly well. You must be careful.” 

Helen flushed and remained silent. She 
felt that her mother was staring at her in- 
quisitively through this silence, 
as she had sometimes seen her 
peep through the drawn cur- 
tains before a window to satisfy 
her curiosity or her anxiety. 

When at last 
Mrs. Adams took 
her departure, 
Helen went in, 
closed the door of 
her room and sat 
down on the side of 
her bed. 

I do not know 
how it is with men, 
but there are 
thoughts a woman 
cannot think if the 
door is open, even 
if there is not an- 
other soul in the 
house. Helen was 
now engaged in 
this sort of secret- 
prayer contempla- 
tion of herself, a 
slim, pretty figure, 
sitting with her * 
knees crossed, 
hands folded, lips parted, eyes fixed in a 
long blue gaze upon the clean white walls of 
this room. 

So that was it! She was the object of— 
anticipation which had not been—rewarded. 
The color in her cheeks deepened. She re- 
called this question, that remark, made by 
George’s mother. She understood the curious 
look of suspense with which Mrs. Cutter 
frequently regarded her. She wished to re- 
mind her of a’duty she owed the Cutter 
family. The meaning of it all was perfectly 
clear to her now. As if it was anybody’s 
business! She was indignant by this time. 
She began to shake one foot. Her eyes flew 
this way and that, like the wings of a dis- 
tracted bird. She was really arguing fiercely 
with George’s mother, saying the things 
which we never dare to say in fact. She 
flounced, bobbing up and down on the 
springs beneath her, set her impatient foot 
down, closed her lips firmly and looked 
really fierce. Evidently she was getting the 
better of this argument, chiefly, no doubt, 
because Mrs. Cutter was not there. 
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UDDENLY she lifted her left hand, 

counted the fingers, and in turn used up 
all the fingers of her right hand in this tri- 
umphant enumeration. Yes, she had been 
married exactly ten months. Why was every- 
body in such a hurry, even her mother. 

Then something: happened. She became 
very still, as you do sometimes when the 
future, which always keeps its bright back 
to you, suddenly turns around and permits 
you to behold the face of the years to come. 
The color faded from her cheeks; her eyes 
widened into a look of terror. She gave a 
gasp and buried her face in the pillow. 

Oh, God, oh, her Father in heaven, sup- 
pose it should always be like this! Suppose 
she lived to be an old woman and never had 
a child. Doing just the same things over, 
alone in the house. Nothing to look forward 
to all day except George’s return at the end 
of it. And nothing for him to expect except 
herself coming from the kitchen to welcome 
him and hurrying back again, lest something 
burned or boiled over if she delayed a mo- 
ment. What would she be in her husband’s 
house if she did not become a mother to his 
children? 

She sprang to her feet and tore off the 
pink apron she was wearing over her summer 
frock. ‘I shall be a servant, nothing else,” 
she cried, tidying her hair before the mirror. 
“T shall grow old and gray; my skin will be 
yellow; and if I don’t—if we do not have 
children, I shall begin presently to look like 
a good servant, the kind that never gives 
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notice, but just stays on and dies in the 
family. Oh!” 

She flew back to the bed, cast herself upon 
it and wept aloud to the ceiling. 

An audience makes hypocrites of us all. 
The very mirror in your room will do it. The 
best acting is always done in secret. If you 
could see that little mouse of a woman 
whom you never suspect of having more 
than the timid sniff of an emo- 
tion charging up and down the 
room in her nightdress, tearing 
her hair and raving with her 
eyes, making no sound, lest you 
should hear her, 
you would be 
astonished. And 
she might be no less 
amazed if she could 
see you carrying on 
like a proud female 
Cicero, delivering 
the mere gestures 
of an eloquent ora- 
tion. No acting we 
ever see on the 
stage equals the 
histrionic ability of 
the least talented 
woman when it 
comes to these bed- 
chamber theatri- 
cals of her secret 
emotions 

Helen was 
calmer when 
© George returned 

from the bank an 
hour later. She met him as usual. But the 
sight of him unnerved her. She flung herself 
upon his breast and clung to him, as if a 
strong wind was blowing which might sweep 
her away from him forever. 

“Helen! My heart, what is the matter?” 
he exclaimed. 

She sobbed. 

“Are you ill?” he said, turning her face so 
that it lay upon his breast, chin quivering, 
eyes closed. 


O, SHE was not ill, she said. The white 

lids lifted. She regarded him sorrow- 
fully. ‘Only I want to ask you something. 
I must know,” she whispered. 

“Ask anything; only don’t cry. I can’t 
stand it’’—kissing her. 

“George,” she began after a pause, 

“Yes, my life,’’ in grave suspense. 

“Am [a good wife?” 

Good heaven! What a question. Of 
course she was, the best and loveliest wife a 
man ever had. 

“But aren’t you—have you been dis- 
appointed in me?”’ 

“You surpass my happiest dreams of 
happiness,” he assured her hastily. Now 
was everything all right? 

Apparently not. She had gone off into an- 
other paroxysm of sobs. He stood with this 
storm of loveliness clasped to his breast 
amazed and horrified. What was the matter 
with Helen? He had left her calm and happy 
at noon. He found her now in torrential 
tears. She must be ill. 

He lifted her tenderly in his arms, strode 
down the hall to their room and deposited 
her on the bed. 

“You will always love me, whatever hap- 
pens?” she insisted, clinging to his hand. 

He sat down beside her. He filled his 
lungs; he expanded himself. He must meet 
this emergency. ‘‘Helen, I could not live 
without loving you,” he exclaimed in a deep 
and powerful voice. 

“But if nothing happens, if nothing ever 
happens?” she wailed. 

He was speechless. When you are caught up 
without a moment’s notice and made to swear 
to every article of undying love, what else can 
you do? But she lay wilted, deadly pale, her 
eyes fixed upon him dolorously, as if he might 
be going to slay her with the next word. 
Therefore 

He did not finish thinking what he was 
about to think. A sort of shock passed 
through him; he caught his breath, looked 
off, the faintest shade of embarrassment 
in this look addressed to the ceiling, but 
not painful. On the contrary you might 









have inferred that this was a pleasurable 


confusion. He was instantly calmed, no 
longer disturbed about Helen. He stared at 
her politely as at an unknown but highly 
satisfactory phenomenon. He had no ex- 
perience in a case like this, but he had in- 
stincts. Every young husband is a father at 
least by anticipation. His impression was 
that she must be soothed, kept quiet. 

He bent and kissed her gravely, as you 
kiss the Bible when you take an oath. “Don’t 
worry, my sweet; you will come around all 
right,” he told her. 

She turned her face away, closed her eyes 
in tearful despair. He had not answered her 
question. He had evaded with soft words. 
This would never do. She was beginning to 
weep again. He said he would go to the 
phone and call her mother. 

“Don’t call mother. She has been here 
all afternoon,” she cried. 

So, then Mrs. Adams knew. Well, he 
didn’t care if the whole world knew. “Helen, 
you must not let go like this. You will hurt 
yourself,”’ he said with a note of authority. 


ER ears heard him; her eyes caught 

him. For one moment she lay still and 
sobless. Then she sat up, hair streaming over 
her shoulders, cheeks reddening. ‘‘ You too!” 
she cried. ‘Oh, you have all had the same 
thought in your minds. And it isn’t so,” she 
informed him. 

“Well, if nothing is the matter, what is 
the matter?” he demanded after a pause, 
in the voice of a man sliding from the top 
of a climax. 

“That is’”—covering her face with her 
hands. ‘‘ Your mother, my mother, you, too, 
all of you have been expecting something 
that may never happen. And I did not know, 
did not realize until this day the meaning 
of these hints, these questions, this solici- 
tude. It was not for me. I do not deserve it, 
you understand. I am not that way.” Oh! 
her Heavenly Father, she knew what was 
before her now if she never had a child. She 
would not be the same to him! 

“Of course you will, you silly darling,” he 
laughed, gathering her in his arms. ‘‘The 
fact is, I am immensely relieved.” 

In this wise they took a new lease on their 
happiness. Helen’s skies cleared. It was 
good to be free and well and just a girl “a 
while longer,”’ as George put it. Still this 
was a form of probation. That phrase, “a 
while longer,” was the involuntary admission 
he made of his ultimate expectations. For 
his own part, he declared it was much better 
for him to make some headway in the bank 
before they could really afford the expensive 
luxury of having children. Still he felt a bit 
let down at the contemplation for the first 
time of the bare possibility of his wife not 
bearing these children for him. 

Thus the first year of their married life 
ended and the next one began. In the main 
you can see that every sign for the future 
was propitious. These two young people had 
the right mind toward each other; no mod- 
ern decadence, no desire to sidestep Nature 
or fail in their duty. Their instincts were 
normal, their hopes honorable. 


OW is it then that, with all good inten- 

tions, they both missed their cue? It is 
not for me to say. My task is to tell this story 
and leave each reader to judge for himself 
where the blame lay. No doubt there will 
be many decisions. I have often wondered 
if even three judges who passed on the same 
case without knowing each other’s decision 
would not each of them render a different 
judgment. . But in regard to this matter, I 
may be-permitted to remark in passing that 
most of us miss our cue in the business of 
living, whether we are escorted by the best 
intentions or a few valorous vices. And my 
theory is that if we live long enough we shall 
hear the Prompter in time to make a good 
ending. If we do not, there is a considerable 
stretch of eternity before us where no doubt 
adjustments may be made with a wider 
mind. 

In 1913 Shannon had grown amazingly. 
The square was now a “plaza,”’ surrounded 
by handsome brick business houses. There 
were two or three factories on the outskirts 
of the town. The little old churches that 
used to be filled on Sabbath mornings had 
given place to fine churches with stained- 
glass windows, which were greatly reduced 
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For Clean Houses 


Bright, shining, dustless Oak Floors give 
you more than beauty that charms the eye 
and durability that defies a century of use. 
_ They reduce floor work to the absolute min- 
imum. And from a standpoint of household 
hygiene are almost demanded by modern 
ideals of living. It may surprise you to learn 
that Oak Floors cost less inary 
floors, plus the cost of carpets, which they 
have so largely replaced. 


Oak Floors Over Old Floors 
at Small Cost 


A special thickness (3% of an inch) is made 
to lay over old, worn floors, at still smaller 
cost than the other thicknesses. 


Our two booklets, in colors, on the 
uses and advantages of Modern 
Oak Floors mailed free on request 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1053 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 











Make Delicious Cake the First Lesson 


—a sure way to delight your family or to 
Earn Extra Money 
People will be glad to pay a good price for your real 
home-made cake. The simple instructions of the 


SWANS DOWN CAKE COURSE 
enable you to make perfect cake every time. For nearly 
30 yearswe have been making the Famous Swans Down 
Cake Flour. Our method is simple, quick, and sure. 
With the first lesson you begin to make delicious cake. 

Tear off coupon below and mail 
to us with full particulars 
Swans Down School of Cake Making, Evansville, Ind. 


Swans Down School of Cake Making, | 
2201 First Avenue, Evansville, Ind. | 

Please send, without obligation to me, full particulars re- | 
garding the Swans Down Cake Course. 
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PLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of 
Building over 200 Selected 
igns 
CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 
—for any climate 
” 


Coast 
50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 
“ s ” 






Representative Calif. 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“The New Colonials” 


60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 
SPECIAL OFFER -—send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 912 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


> Become a Nurse 
\ EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 


Prepare at home by our 
training course. Entire tui- 
tion earned in a few weeks. 
Increases efficiency and earn- 
ings of practical nurses. 
Twenty years of success; 
12,000 graduates. Two months 
trial. Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 











The Htouse of Helen 


in membership. What I mean is that the 
town was prosperous, and had a beam in its 
eye. Wiggs Street was completely changed 
and there was some talk of changing the name 
to “Cutter Avenue.” But this was not done. 
Every man has his enemies. There were many 
pretentious residences now where cottages 
formerly stood. Some of them had conserv- 
atories. Nobody kept potted plants on the 
front porch, but some of them had got as far 
as keeping potted cedars on their stone gate 
posts and a colored man in rubber boots to 
scrub the front steps. 


EORGE CUTTER, no longer known as 
“young George” since the death of his 
father, received 
much credit for 
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catch his glance and have the honor of speak- 
ing to him. 

The reason so many men, after they be- 
come distinguished or successful, get this 
habit of looking straight ahead when we 
are standing ingratiatingly near, wishing to 
claim acquaintanceship with them in their 
humbler past, is because they wish to forget 
this part, and especially you who retain the 
speaking tongue of it. 

George Cutter had outgrown Shannon. 
Shannon might be proud of him, but it could 
not be intimate with him. He did not belong 
there. He was a big-town man. You could 
almost smell Wall Street as he passed you, 
William Street anyhow, which is only one of 
the elbows of 
Wall Street—a 





the growth and 
development of 
the town. It was 


Nineteen Twenty-three 


notable per- 
fume, I can tell 
you, of popeyed 


Mr. Cutter who dollars and busy 
had induced cer- bonds that never 
tain Eastern By Litiian Garb rested, but were 
capitalists to always being 
locate these fac- TANDING with folded wings of sold again. 
tories near Shan- mystery, 

non. He was The New Year waits to greet us—you EEING 
more than a and me. George thus, 
prominent citi- : enhanced by ten 
zenathome. He Her arms are full of gifts; her feet are additional years, 


was somebody in 
New York. He 
had “influence” 
in Washington. 
Otherwise Shan- 
non would never 
have obtained 
her hundred- 
thousand - dollar 
post office. He 
carried Shannon 
County in his 
pocket, politi- 
cally speaking, 
and he kept his 
congressman in 


dispel ; 


is well. 


day; 


pray ! 





s 
All fitly for rough roads or velvet sod; | 
Her eyes are steady with belief inGod. | 


Her voice falls sweetly as a vesper bell 
Where trust and hope all lesser notes 


Scarce knowing why, we feel that all 


She smiles a little as she turns away, 
Breathing a promise for each coming 


And we—we pause a little while to 


you naturally 
want to know 
what changes 
have taken place 
in Helen. 
Sometimes a 
slender, fair 
woman might be 
seen in Cutter’s 
limousine, wait- 
ing at the curb 
before the bank. 
But if you saw 
her you scarcely 
noticed her, be- 
cause there «was 








the otherpocket, 
in the same fig- 
urative manner. Five years after he entered 
the bank, he was occupying the chair and 
desk on the left side of the door where his 
father sat when he began his career on the 
adding machine in the cage. Mr. Cutter, 
Senior, was still the nominal president, but 
he had a finer desk and more comfortable, 
less businesslike chair in the rear of his son. 
He was now a fat old man, drooling down to 
a heavy old age. He did nothing but watch, 
with slumberous pride, his son paw the mar- 
kets, reach out, speculate, risk and win, make 
a name for himself in the financial world. 
But in 1913 all this was ancient history. 
The young wolf had been just beginning 
then to get a toothhold. Now he had ar- 
rived. He had “interests” in the big cor- 
porations. When he became president, after 
the death of his father, the first thing he did 
was to sell this small building to a local 
trust company and build a finer, larger place 
for his bank. Here he had an office, off the 
directors’ room in the rear, as magnificent 
and grave as a sanctuary. And it was so 
proudly private that there was no spangled 
glass door leading to it visible to the vulgar 
public eye. Capitalists and promoters visited 
him here, but the regular customers of the 
bank rarely saw him except by accident 
when he issued from this office, hatted, 
spatted, coated, carrying a cane hooked over 
his arm, and stepping briskly across the 
lobby through the door to where his car 
stood and shone against the curb. In that 
case their eyes followed him. And if these 
eyes belonged to women, of whatever age, 
they were likely to exclaim, breathe or 
think, ‘‘What a handsome man!” 


E WAS more than handsome, a “pres- 

ence,” almost a perfect imitation of ele- 
gance. He was the kind of man who kept his 
years under foot. He trod them down with 
so much swiftness and power in this business 
of getting on that they had not marked him. 
His face was smooth, his red hair still 
opulent, his eyes brilliant, masterful. When 
he came in or went out or passed by, they 
were always fixed on something straight 
ahead, as if you were not there, anxious to 


nothing distin- 
guishing in her 
appearance. She always sat very still, with 
her hands folded, her lips closed so tightly 
that they appeared to be primped, and with 
her eyes wide open, very blue like curtains 
drawn before windows, concealing every 
thought and feeling within. When Cutter 
came through the door of the bank, stepped 
quickly forward and swung himself into this 
car with the air of a man who has not a mo- 
ment to spare, she always drew a trifle closer 
into her corner of the seat. Then they slid 
away noiselessly across the square and out 
Wiggs Street. Even the chauffeur knew that 
Mr. Cutter never had a moment to spare 
and invariably exceeded the speed limit. 
No word of greeting was exchanged be- 
tween this husband and wife—not even a 
look. She did not so much as unpurse her 
lips to smile. His arrogant silence implied 
that he was alone in this car. Yet we must 
know that it was his wish she should come 
for him, since she so often did come and wait 
for him with this look of dutiful patience. 


HE married relation is not vocative. It 
tends toward silence and a sort of dreary 
neutrality, arrived at by years of mutual 
defeats. It is easier for a man to be agree- 
able to another woman who is not his wife 
‘ for the simple reason that he is innocent of 
this stranger. She knows none of his faults 
and she has not failed him in anything. And 
every woman knows that she.is instinctively 
more entertaining to a man who is not her 
husband, even if she despises this man and 
truly, patiently loves her husband, because 
she is under no bond to agree with him or 
to avoid his prejudices. 

There is nothing accusative or immoral 
in this fact, any more than there is in a mo- 
mentary change of thought. It is perfectly 
natural when you consider how many years 
they must dwell upon the same common 
sense of each other. 

If the weather was fine Cutter only 
stopped long enough to drop Helen at the 
house. He might tell her he would be late for 
dinner or he might be late without telling her. 
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So Easy To Use! 
AMAMI SHAMPOO 


lathers so abundantly, cleanses thoroughly, 
rinses away with surprising quickness—no mat- 
ter how heavy your hair, an Amami Shampoo 
is no trouble, and leaves the hair soft, clean 
and fragrant. 


Sold at first class toilet goods departments, 
or send 15c for full sized package together with 
booklet containing your horoscope. 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE, Inc. 
Dept. 104 48 Warren St., New York 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 
The Best Shampoo for Children 


Electric Flectric FixeleSS Cooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 

Revolutionizes Cooking 

Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts elec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


aiais Need Tiained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartme nt houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living, quick advance- 
ment. Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels ever ere Write id 
FREE Be 9) beg 

tunity.” LEWIS HOTEL Ba arhina 
SCHOOLS, Room 513, Washington,D. ro 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 


















































































































Jewel Electric Dishwasher 
Selling fast for home use, and small PLL) 
Restaurants, Save your He ands, Time <i 
& Temper. Stop kitchen drudgery. éj 
Jewel Electric Fountains ) 
We make illuminated Fountains for 
Homes, Shops& Cafes. They Cool, Dec- 
| orate & Humidify.Nowaterconnection. 
Jewel Aquariums, Art Lamps, Jewel 
Reedcraft, Send 5 cents for catalog of | 
Beautiful Specialties For The Home, y, 
JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. —_ 
1837 Berteau Avenue, CHICAGO i / 
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ye Mothers Should Write for 
OPY of our OBSTETRIC CALI AR. 
It gives exact date. DAVOL RUBBER CO. 
(Dept. 10) Providence, R. I. 


GO INTOBUSINESS Fez, Yeurrelt 

Establish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
Wefurnisheverything. Money-making opportunity unlimited, Either 
men or women, Bi; cawkas Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
putitoff! W. HILLYER GSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. 
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establish a good business of your 
own by taking the agency for 
our line of Aprons and Piece 
Goods. Easily sold. Good profits. Experience unneces 
sary. Samples free. Exclusive territory. Write now. 


DELMAR CO., 1478 — Road, New York 


nvitations, Announcements, Etc. 

gs py script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1 


.00.° Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING 8 sass Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


WHY LOSE wisutkoor tial 


TAPES inexpensively safeguard laundry, personal belong: 
ings, etc. Postal brings free samples and catalog. Address, 


Premier Novelty Works, Box 40J, West Farms Station, New York 


BECOME A DRESS DESIGNER 


Women—Girls, 15 up—Learn Designing and Making, easily, 
your home. Earn $25.00 week up. Sample lessons free. Write 
immediately. , De , Rochester, N 


STUDY NURSING FINE, Positions 


Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OR URURSES 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 

















Drop a little ‘ Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops ach- 
ing, then shortly you lift it right off. Doesn’t 
hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 











Save Your Fine Linens 
with a supply of Nikpan Napkins. 
Smooth, firm, mercerized Damask 
no lint comes off. 

15, 18, 20 and 22 inch sizes— 
$1.25 to $2.50 a dozen. 

Send 10c and dealer's name for 
“Table Settings” and sample 
napkin. 


NIKPAN 
ANA A 


Mercerized, Non- Li sation Damask Nap- 
kins, ‘Table Runners, Tea Cloths. 
The name at hem protects you. 
PATRICIA MILLS, INC. 
James F. White & Co., Inc., 
Selling Agents 
Dept. A, 54 Worth St., New York 






















Learn in spare time at home 
Earn $30-$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers by 
our Fascinating Home-study Method. 
Leading Chicago System. Endorsed by 
physicians. Established 22 years. 
Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
years of age write for illustrated cata- 
Foy 32 Sample Lesson Pages with 
¥e ‘REE details of Money-Back Guarantee 
Lccome Independent and FREE NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 


Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 31, 421 Ashland Blvd., Chicago 


Mildred Roberts made $886.79 


So Can You 

By selling our beautiful Dress Goods, 
Hi andkerchiefs, Durable Hosiery, etc. Whole or 
part time. Protected Territory. Experience or 
money unnecessary. Write today for Free Booklet. 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 55, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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the hear ‘ne Vactuphone 
New invention, resulting from radio 
experiments, enables the deat to hear. 
Write for details or FREE demonstration. 
Globe Phone Mfg. Co. 111-A Reading, Mass. 
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Then he was driven at the same spanking, 
glittering speed to the golf and country club, 
for a foursome previously arranged. 

Cutter had imported the idea of this club. 
As Cadmus introduced letters into Greece, 
so had he brought golf to the business men 
of Shannon. Until then middle-aged citizens 
accepted the sedentary habits of their years 
and went down to their graves corpulent and 
muscleless, developing only a little miserli- 
ness toward the last or a few crapulous vices. 
But now these men, grown bald and gray, 
who had never spent a surplus nickel nor 
taken more exercise than healthy invalids, 
hired caddies for fifty cents an hour, and 
spent recklessly for golf sticks and especially 
golf stockings and breeches. And they were 
to be seen any afternoon stepping springily 
over these links, whacking balls—for the 
ninth hole at least—with all the reared-back, 
straddle-legged, arm-swinging genuflections 
of enthusiastic youth. 

Missionaries have spent twenty years in 
the heart of Africa without accomplishing 
so much healthful good for the savages there. 
But in that case the idea of course is not 
to prolong the life of a savage, but to save 
his ‘soul. Still, Cutter was a successful mis- 
sionary in this matter of golf, because the 
souls of the men in Shannon had long been 
sufficiently inured to the gospel to be saved, 
if they could be. 


S FOR the women, that was a different 
matter. Very few people ever worry 
seriously about the salvation of these milder 
creatures. Until quite recently they have 
been so securely preserved, sheltered and 
possessed that it was actually difficult for a 
woman to lose her soul by any obvious overt 
transgression. Even then you could not be 
sure she had lost it, since she suffered such 
overwhelming martyrdom for her offense. 
And we do not know what kind balances 
may be arranged in the Book of Life for these 
poor victims of life in the flesh. 

There was also a different standard for 
women in the matter of outdoor exercise, 
even at so recent a date as this of which I 
write. They might caper adventuresomely in 
the open as girls, but the idea of a married 
woman spreading her feet and swinging her 
club at a ball on the golf links at Shannon 
was unthinkable. If they wanted the air, let 
them go out-of-doors; if they wanted exer- 
cise, let them go back indoors and do some- 
thing. 

So Helen never accompanied her husband 
to the golf links. She always went in the 
house and did things that would please him, 
or at least satisfy him when he came home. 

They were still living in the house at the 
end of Wiggs Street. No changes had been 
made in it, not a stitch had been added to it. 
It was simply laun- 
dered, so to speak, 
once in so often with 
a fresh coat of white 
paint. 

But it was not so 
sparsely settled 
within as it had been 
when she came there 
as a bride. 


WO years after 

Helen’s marriage 
Mrs. Adams had 
passed away with no 
to-do about going at 
all. She was ill three 
days, very quietly 
and comfortably unconscious. Then she had 
gone to join that highly respectable class of 
saints in paradise to which no doubt her 
carpenter husband already belonged. Helen 
inherited her mother’s estate, which consisted 
of a few thousand dollars’ worth of securities 
in her safety box at the bank, the cottage on 
Wiggs Street and the contents of this cottage. 
The cottage was promptly sold and, together 
with the sale of the securities, furnished 
George with the money for his first success- 
ful speculation. 

But Helen would not part with the furni- 
ture. She had it brought to her own house. 
When she had distributed it, the rooms, the 
hall, all available spaces were filled with 
it. Her father’s portrait, done in crayon, 





hung above the parlor mantel. Her mother’s 
portrait, also a crayon, hung on the opposite 
wall. For years to come these two Adams 
parents were to stare at each other in a grim 
silence, as much as to say, ‘‘There will bea 
reckoning in this house some day!” which 
was due, of course, to the crudely veracious 
expression the amateur artist always gets 
with a crayon pencil. For at that time there 
was nothing but love and happiness and 
hope in this house. George was really plan- 
ning then to build a mansion where this 
house stood. For a while they amused them- 
selves drawing plans for this mansion. Then 
George became more and more absorbed in 
his business. He had less time for fanciful 
conversation with Helen. In any case the 
subject of the new house was dropped. It 
had not been mentioned for years. 


SUPPOSE if there had been children the 

new house would have been built. But 
nothing had “happened.” Helen kepta cat, 
a canary bird and two servants. The cat 
was a sort of serial cat exchanged once in so 
often for a kitten. The bird was the same 
one. She did not really care for cats, nor 
much for canaries, but they served the pur- 
pose of furnishing some sort of sound and 
motion in this silent house. She did not want 
the servants, either. She preferred to do her 
own work. She would have made an excel- 
lent wife for a poor man. She was a mar- 
velously good one to George, who was 
rapidly becoming a rich man. 

She might have been a wonderful care- 
taker of a great man; she had exactly the 
right spirit of service and self-effacement. 
She developed a serene silence which was 
restful, never irritating. But George was not 
and never would bea great man. He needed 
a brilliant woman, and Helen was only a 
beautiful woman. He needed a charming 
hostess for his home, with social gifts. And 
Helen was only an excellent housekeeper. 
He knew that this house was atrociously 
furnished, but he did not know how it should 
be furnished. 

You may be highly appreciative of music 
without being a musician. He felt the need 
of fine, quiet things and neutral tones in his 
home, but he had neither the time nor the 
ability to achieve these effects. 


NCE, indeed, shortly after Helen had re- 
arranged the parlor with the old Adams 
whatnot and the Adams sofa with a golden- 
oak spindle back, he had sent out two hand- 
some mahogany armchairs, his idea being 
to overcome the monotonous color and 
cheapness of this room. These chairs looked 
like two bishops at a Populist meeting. Helen 
was pleased, but he had sense enough to 

know that he had blundered. 
I am merely giving 


able you his side of this 


-\ affair, frankly admit- 
ting that she was by 
nature disqualified to 
fill the position of wife 
to such a man. In 
the last analysis, of 
course, it would de- 
pend upon which of 
these two people such 
a man as George Cut- 
ter or such a woman 
and wife as Helen is 
the worthier type, or 
the more serviceable 
to his day and genera- 
tion. It is not the 
reaping of what we sow ourselves — some- 
times it is the reaping of what the other fellow 
sowed, the way we bear the burden of that— 
which determines our quality and courage. 

As for Helen, the elder Mrs. Cutter said 
it all shortly before her death. 

One summer evening she lay propped high 
in bed, her thin knees sticking up, her thin 
face stingingly vivid, her eyes spiteful with 
pain and discontent. Helen had just gone 
home after her daily visit, during which she 
ministered with exasperating patience to this 
invalid. Mr. Cutter sat beside his wife’s 
bed concerned for her, anxious to comfort 
her, but secretly wondering where she 
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“How the elusive perfume 
of Lablache takes me back! 
Grandmother’s lightly pow- 
dered cheek— Mother’s dim- 
pled chin and—home.” 


PUsTZAVe 


Face Powper 








Fifty years of dainty cus- 
tom—threegenerations have 
established Lablache as the 
finishing touch to the toilette 
of well-groomed women. 













Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, 
or Cream, 50c. a box of druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes sold annually. Send 
10c for a sample box 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


_ French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








‘ Should be a 
my healthy, happy 
ee. growing baby if it ' 


= ‘has loving care, 
proper food and 
comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods of ev ery 
kind. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered flannels, in- 
fants’ complete outfits, separate articles, rubber goods, ! jf 
baby baskets, hundreds of necessary articles for mother 
and the baby. Suggestions and information on care and 
feeding of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. 








Copy sent free on request. 
FREE Sample Case 
contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
known; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
nainsook, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, 
etc. Sent free. 


17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 
Complete set of 17 patterns for baby’s first wardrobe, in- 
cluding 9 orem usually sold at 25c each. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. : 
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All sizes 


All shapes 


ae 


IF not at your dealer’s, send his firm name and 25c 


for a 17 4 ~ package. Specify size and style. 
2% in.—18 = is box—crimped— ne The ae n 
3 in.—10 pins in box—loop, crimped, 
ast, or square—The 
3% in.—5 sian! in box—loop, crimped, fast, 


or square—Large size 
PACIFIC NOVELTY CoO., 43 E. 11th Se., N. Y. 
i ite a ne Nia TEE AE ES iE REAR TOSS TLE BEET E 



















































NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 





Slip on and off like 
a coat 


growing little body. 


priced as low as 25c. 











a 24 N. Market St., Chicago 





Have Double Thickness and Warmth 


Mother, the first winter is the danger time. Keep 
baby warm, comfortable and happy in Rubens 
Infant Shirts. Guard his little chest and stomach 
against chance chills or drafts with the double 
protection. Ask your nurse or doctor how im- 
portant this is to baby’s future health. 


Cut like a coat, Rubens slips on and off easily, 
without fretting baby. No tapes or buttons to 
worry about. Fastens with a single safety pin. 
The adjustable belt always fitting perfectly the 


Knitted in twelve fine and soft materials, some 


Always insist upon seeing the genuine “ Rubens” 
trade-mark. If any storecan’t supplyyou, writeus. 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
Established 1890 
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It's so Easy to 
Earn Money Now 


NEVER dreamed I could make 

money soeasily,” writes Miss Eva 
Deeds of Iowa. ‘Why, I have made 
over $3.00 in 30 minutes just by 
calling up several of my friends on 
the phone and asking for their re- 
newal or new subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home ‘fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gen- 
tleman.”’ 


Spare Time Profits 


Me DEEDS’ opportunity is not 
limited to 30 minutes or 30 months. 
Extra money may be hers whenever she 
wants it. Scores of our representatives, 
busy men and women, are earning $1.50 
an hour or more. And like Miss Deeds, 
they find the work easy, pleasant and 
always profitable. We have a place for 
you in your town. 















You Need no Experience 


You do not need previous ex- 
perience to succeed—just the 
willingness to try. But let 
us tell you all about our 
cash offer. Just clip / 4ddress 
andmailthecoupon. 74 


S City_ 











4 Gentlemen: 

sume no obligation in ask- 

ing, please tell me how I can 
make more money. 


4 Name __— 


“‘My one regret is that | 
did not apply years ago 
for a Curtis agency.” 


Miss Eva Deeds 


lowa 


7 
7 


quare 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pa The 
Fa Curtis 
7 Publishing 
Pa Company 
4 863 Independence 


While I as- 








State 








The House of Helen 


(Continued from Page 135) 


would strike. For he perceived by the spark 
in her eye that she was about to strike. 

‘Helen is hopeless,” she exclaimed. 

He was relieved not to be the target. Still 
he said something in reply about Helen’s 
being a “good girl.” 

“Yes, and that is all she is. She is not the 
wife for George. I knew it from the first.” 

Mr. Cutter ventured timidly 
that she had made George a “‘ good 
wife.” 

“Good, good,” she repeated. 
“‘T wish somebody could think of 
some other word for her. But they 
can’t. Good’s the adjective she’s 
been known by all her life.” 


ELL, it is a 
very good way 

to be known, my dear,” 

he returned mildly. 

“There you go 
again. Lower my pil- 
low, Mr. Cutter. I 
can’t keep my head up 
and think about her. She weighs on me 
like a load of commonest virtues.” 

He let her gently down. She glared at 
him. He smoothed her pillow. Would she 
like a sup of water? 

No, and she was not to be diverted, if that 
was what he was trying to do. “Do you 
know what a merely good woman can be?” 
she demanded. 

The word “‘good”’ occurred to him again. 
He wanted to say that there was nothing 
better than a good woman, but he refrained. 
He must not irritate Maggie; if only she 
would not work herself up. 

“She can be the least intelligent creature 
alive, obsessed with the practice of her 
duties. Her mind inside her, never in touch 
with what is bigger and more important 
outside. She can be the stone around her 
husband’s neck. That is what Helen is.” 

Mr. Cutter sighed. He was fond of Helen. 

““What has she ever done for George? I 
ask you that.” She waited for his answer as 
if she defied him to name one thing Helen 
had done to help her husband. 

“Well, she’s been a good wife to him,” he 
repeated futilely. 

“There you go again,” she exclaimed. 
“T have been a good wife to you, too, 
haven’t I?” 

“Indeed you have, my dear,’’ he answered 
gratefully. 

“But was I contented with being just 
that? When we came to this town as poor 
as church mice and you got the position in 
the bank, I made up my mind that you 
should be president of that bank some day, 
and you are, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, my dear, and I owe everything to 
you ” 





™ OT everything, Mr. Cutter,” she inter- 

rupted with a sniff; ‘but I helped you; 
I made friends for you; I showed off before 
people to let them know you were pros- 
perous and a coming man. I had some 
pride.” 

“You did, my dear. You were game and 
looked it,” he answered with a watery smile 
of memory in his eye. 

“And I bore a son for you.” 

“You ought not to blame Helen; you 
can’t ” he began. 

“Yes, I can,” she interrupted; ‘if she 
isn’t to have children, if poor George’s name 
is to die with him, she might at least help 
him enjoy his own career. But she doesn’t; 
she is becalmed. She hasn’t got it in her, I 
tell you, to do what I have done to show my 
pride and appreciation of the position you 
have made for us.” 

“But, Maggie, you are one woman in ten 
thousand. You have not only been the best 
of wives, you have been everything to me a 
man needs.” : 

This reduced her to proud tears and 
ended the scene, he holding one hand, she 
pressing a scented handkerchief to her eyes 
with the other. She was really quite happy 
in a sort of fiercely indignant fashion. 

I suppose every husband tells his wife 
some such yarn as this. And he usually gets 
away with it. He may even believe it, for all 
I know, although there are some millions of 












other husbands controverting his testimony 
by similar flattery to their respective wives. 

We have biographies of great women, even 
if they are bad ones. But I doubt if there is 
a single biography to be found of a merely 
good woman, because for some reason good- 
ness does not distinguish women; and for an- 
other reason, while it may make them useful, 
dependable and absolutely essen- 
tial to others, it does not make 
them sufficiently interesting to hold 
the reader’s attention or the 
world’s attention. You never 
heard of one being knighted for 
virtue. It isnot done. You never 
saw a monument raised to just one 
woman who was invin- 
cibly good and faithful 
in the discharge of her 
intimate private duties 
as a wife or a mother. 
She must do something 
publicly, like leading a 
reform or creating a 
disturbance. 

And the only feminine autobiographies 
I have read were written by women who 
should not have done so. They have been 


_ without exception written by some ignobly 


good woman, with every mean and detest- 
able use of her virtues at the expense of 
other people, or they were indecent exposures 
of moral degeneracy and neurasthenic dis- 
orders. Good women cannot write their 
autobiographies. The poor things are in- 
articulate. They lack the egocentricity es- 
sential for such a performance. This state- 
mént stands, even if the author eventually 
publishes some such looking-glass of herself. 


WOULD not discourage any woman who 

is preparing to make of herself a sacrifice 
wholly acceptable to her husband and fam- 
ily, but it is my honest conviction that it will 
not pay her in this present world. And that 
she will wind up like the sundown saint of 
herself, respected, held in affectionate re- 
gard, maybe, but unhonored and unsung. 
So go ahead with your sacrifice, but do not 
complain about it. Men, as well as gods, 
accept sacrifices, but they rarely ever re- 
turn the compliment. 

Helen Cutter belonged to this class. The 
first years of her marriage passed happily 
enough. She was not too good. She was often 
exacting in her pretty, soft, white way. But 
she always produced this impression of white- 
ness and simplicity. She was in the con- 
fidence of her husband to this extent, she 
knew how rapidly he was forging ahead in 
business. She marveled at the swiftness 
with which he turned over money and 
doubled it. And she never questioned his 
methods. 

Then the time came when business en- 
grossed him to the exclusion of every other 
interest. He was obliged to make frequent 
trips to money markets in the East and the 
West. He began to be hurried, preoccupied, 
irritable. 

This is the history of many successful men 
in the married relation. It usually results in 
the wife’s finding another life of her own, 
in her children, in social diversions or some 
other activity. Cutter wished for this solu- 
tion for his wife. He provided her amply 
with funds. But it seemed that she did not 
know how to spend money foolishly. She 
was invincibly moral about everything. She 
performed her tea-party duties at regular 
intervals without any distinction as a host- 
ess, paid a few calls and remained a “home 
body.” 


HE perceived the change in her husband. 
He was not now the man she had married. 
He was no longer even of her class. She 
could not keep up with him. She knew that 
she was not even within speaking distance 
of him, because she could not talk of the 
things he talked about. Finances, big enter- 
prises, the plays in New York, life in New 
York. The one bond which might have held 
them did not exist. She had no children. 
A trivial circumstance finally enlightened 
her as to the length and breadth of the dis- 
tance between them. 


(Continued in the February Home Journal) 
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Teeth That Shine 


Note how many you see today 


Have you noted how many pretty teeth you 
meet with nowadays? 


A few years ago nearly everyone’s teeth 
were coated with dingy film. Now millions of 
people combat that film. 


We urge you to learn how they do it, and 
try the method yourself for ten days. 


Film destroys beauty 


A viscous film forms on your teeth. You 
can feel it with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth, and stays. 


That film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It often forms the basis of thin, 
discolored coats. Tartar is based on film. 


When that film is left, it clouds the teeth. 
Some teeth are badly stained. The thin film 
coat becomes unsightly, not the teeth them- 
selves. 





Film is also the cause of most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance, which ferments and 
forms acids. It holds the acids in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of many troubles, local and internal. 


Pepsad 


REG.U.S. 


Een 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


. Now we combat it 


Tooth troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing. So dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight that film. 


Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. Lead- 
ing dentists nearly all the world over are urging 
their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been created to 
comply with all modern requirements. The 
name is Pepsodent. These two effective film 
combatants are now embodied in it. 


Two other benefits 


Pepsodent brings, with every use, two other 
great effects. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth, which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 


That is to neutralize mouth acids, the cause 


of tooth decay. 


These are Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agents. Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
many-fold effect. Thus it creates all-important 
benefits which are now considered essential. 
To millions of homes it has introduced a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


ments. Endorsed by authorities 
and now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 


PAT. OFF. A scientific tooth paste, made 
to comply with modern require- 





Ask Us Now 


for this delightful test 


This offers a 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent. 
Send the coupon for it. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. Note the refreshing 
taste that follows. 


A book we send explains each new effect. 
So you will see that new protection comes, as 
well as new delights. 


If you are careful enough to brush teeth, 
learn how to clean them better. 





Quick, visible effects 


The Pepsodent effects are quick and con- 
spicuous. No user can doubt its benefits. 
What you see and feel will very soon con- 
vince you. 


Film is combated. Starch deposits are at- 
tacked. The teeth are highly polished. The 
mouth is left in alkaline condition. 


Learn these results, then let your family © 
enjoy them. Children need them too. This 
is the way to safer teeth. 


Let this test show you what clean teeth 
mean, and you will always want them. 





10-Day Tube Free ~ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 468, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
























Only one tube to a family. 














Complete directions for 
use in every package 


HERE is the cleanliness that 


merely /ooks clean. 


There is the cleanliness that zs clean, 
according to ordinary standards. 


Then there is the cleanliness that 
is antiseptically clean—the cleanliness 
of the hospital. It is this last and 
highest degree of cleanlinessthat brings 
to the discriminating woman a sense 
of real satisfaction. 


-This sort of cleanliness requires 
more than soap and water. It must be 
attained in the same way that the 
doctor achieves it—by the use of an 
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What is your degree of cleanliness? 


effective antiseptic and disinfectant. 

Genuine“‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant, origi- 
nally prepared for use by the medical 
profession, is ideal for every purpose of 
personal hygiene. 

Genuine “‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant, in 
proper solution with water, is not 
caustic and does not irritate, no matter 
how often it is used. 

Genuine “Lysol’’ Disinfectant is put 
up only in brown glass bottles contain- 
ing 3,7, or 16 ounces. Each bottle is 
packed in a yellow carton. Insist on ob- 
taining genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, Inc. 
635 Greenwich Street, New York City 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York, Sole Distributors 






Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Disinfectant 
An ideal personal antiseptic 


January, 1923. 
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The Vanishing American 


(Continued from Page 21) 


of rock, and climbed to Nophaie’s retreat. 
He helped her up the few steep steps, and 
holding her hand, he knew she would have 
come straight into his arms if he had held 
them out to her. Never before had he so 
yearned to infold her, to yield to a strong 
shuddering os of her. But he 

owed her proof of her ideal ae 
of the|Indian. She had yy 
once called him her noble fA 
red man. Would he Joi js 
let any white man be k } 

more worthy of that " 
word? 

But five weeks had 
changed Benow di 
Cleash. Did the light 
colored blouse and 
divided skirt, instead 
of the usual mannish 
riding garb, constitute 
all the difference? As 
she talked on and on 
Nophaie listened and 
watched her. What 
had become of the fair 
skin, so like the pearly petal of a sago lily? 
Her face was now golden brown, and thinner, 
and older, too, except when she smiled. 
Only the blue eyes and hair of gold now held 
her claim to Benow di Cleash. Her form 
had lost something of its former fullness. The 
desert summer was working upon her; the 
hot winds were drying up her flesh. And in 
repose of face there was a sadness that added 
new beauty and strength to her. Nophaie 
could accept this devotion to him and his 
people only because he saw that she was 
growing to nobler womanhood. In years to 
come she would look back upon this time 
and Nophaie without regret. He had vision 
to see that, and it permitted him to be happy 
with her. 


HEN she passed from news of her friends 

in the East to matters at Mesa, and natu- 
rally,as was her way, shetold humorousthings 
that had delighted her in the Indian children. 
The school brought out as many funny 
things as pathetic. Nophaie was pleased 
with the progress she had made in the Nopah 
language, and yet he had a strange and un- 
accountable regret at hearing her speak it. 
From the tales of the Indian children she 
shifted to-an account of the intrigue at 
Mesa, which was now involving friends she 
had made there, a young Texan and his wife, 
who were in trouble owing to the machina- 
tions of Blucher and Morgan. 

Nophaie knew the Texan, whose name was 
Wolterson. He was a government stockman 
and his duties were to ride out over the 
ranges to instruct the Indians in the care of 
sheep and horses and cattle. What little 
Nophaie had heard from the Indians about 
Wolterson was all to his credit. This height- 
ened Nophaie’s interest in what Marian had 
to say, and he soon gathered the truth of 
Wolterson’s case, which held something of 
significance for him. 

Wolterson had come to the desert in search 
of health. He was a cattleman and received 
an appointment from the Government to be 
inspector of Indian stock on the ranges ad- 
jacent to Mesa. Being a young man of fine 
Southern family and highly recommended, 
he at once incurred the dislike of the superin- 
tendent. When he asked Blucher what his 
duties would be, that individual succinctly 
replied “Ride around,” and that comprised 
all the directions he ever received. He mas- 
tered the work solely by his own energies. 
Morgan solicited the good offices of Wolter- 
son through Miss Herron’s overtures to 
Mrs. Wolterson. 

As soon, however, as the Woltersons dis- 
covered conditions patent to all old residents 
of Mesa, those overtures fell flat. Then be- 
gan the insidious underhand undermining 
work against Wolterson. 


y. (my I’ve gone today,” concluded Mar- 
ian, “I want you to ride down and see 
Wolterson. Then ask the Indians about him. 
Soon Blucher will trump up some charge 
against him and call an investigation. Un- 
less Wolterson can disprove it he will be 
dismissed. Then we’d lose a good friend 
of the Indians. Wolterson has befriended 





Do Etin. That is the real cause of Morgan’s 
enmity.” 
“And—Gekin Yashi?” asked Nophaie, in 
slow reluctance. 
“Safe and well, still,” replied Marian in 
glad eagerness. “‘The mills have been grind- 
ing as of old, but not so fast. 
Morgan has been to Flagers- 
town. Blucher has been 
wrangling all his time 


Jay Smith, and Ruhr 
and Glendon. I don’t 
hearmuch, butenough. 
It’s mostly about 
Wolterson now, and 
something about the 
land and water mess 
stirred up by the Nokis 
at Copenwashie. - Friel 
has obtained a patent 
to the land once owned 
or at least, controlled 
by the Nokis. Blucher, 
of course, aided Friel 
in this deal, but now, 
true to the twist in his brain, he is sore 
about it.” - 


“7 HAVE had talks with Gekin Yashi. She 

is ready to run off. We contrived to get 
permission for her to visit her father. Wol- 
terson is dipping Do Etin’s sheep and this 
morning Gekin Yashi rode out to the hogan. 
She’s there now and will remain over Sun- 
day. You can go out there at night and make 
your plans to meet her as she rides back 
alone.” 

“Do Etin will be glad,” said Nophaie. “Is 
Wolterson in the secret?” 

“Yes, he approves. But we must not let 
him have a hand in it.” 

“T shall take Gekin Yashi to a Pahute in 
the Valley of Silent Walls,” rejoined Nophaie 
thoughtfully. “But few Nopahs know this 
place. It is down under the west side of 
Nothsis Ahn, deep in the cajions.” 

“Valley of Silent Walls,” mused Marian. 
Then she flashed at Nophaie: ‘Will you 
take me there some day?” 

“Yes, Benow di Cleash,”’ replied Nophaie. 
“But you run a danger.” 

“Of what—whom?” 

“ Me ! ” 

Marian flushed under her golden tan and 
her eyes searched his. Nophaie dropped his 
gaze, that alighting upon her brown hand, 
saw it tremble and then clench at her glove. 

“You—you are jesting.” 

“No. I think Iam telling the truth,” re- 
sponded Nophaie. ‘Some day the savage 
and civilized man in me will come to strife. 
My Valley of Silent Walls is the most en- 
chanting, the wildest and most beautiful 
place, the loneliest in all this desert. Walls of 
white and red, so high you cannot see their 
rims, running snow water, flowers and grass 
and trees! If I ever got you down there I 
might never let you go.” 


a ELL, you frighten me,” laughed Mar- 

ian. “TI see that you still retain some 
of your brutal football training. But if all 
goes well, take me there to visit Gekin Yashi, 
will you?” 

“Could you get away from here?” 

“Nophaie, I will never be permitted to 
work long at Mesa,” replied Marian, ‘Some 
day Blucher will awake to my two-faced 
nature. For I have certainly used woman’s 
wits to fool him.” 

“Well, then I will take you to my Valley 
of Silent Walls.” } 

Marian placed her hand on Nophaie’s and 
looked up into his face and then down, with 
evident restraint of emotion. ‘‘ Nophaie, 
Gekin Yashi loves you.” 

“That child! Why, she has seen me but 
a few times,”’ protested Nophaie, painfully 
reminded of Do Etin’s proposal that he marry 
his daughter. 

“‘No matter. She has seen you enough. 
These Indian girls mature early. Gekin 
Yashi is not yet fifteen, but she is a woman 
in feeling. I think she is very lovable and 
sweet. She is quite the best scholar in the 
school. I have spent all the time possible 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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A Friendly Weekly 
for the Farm Family 


ERE is the sort of weekly the farm woman deserves—one 
that will bring to her each Thursday its welcome budgets of 
helpfulness and inspiration to lighten her work and brighten 

her leisure. It is a frank counsellor that competently studies her 
problems and can point out for her the plans and practices that 
make for economy of time, effort and expense. Just as it offers to 
the business farmer sound guidance on every production and 
marketing interest, so it extends to the farm wife the most worth- 
while codperation in the performance of her many duties. 


The Country Gentleman will never “ talk 
down” to you; it won’t offer unwel- 
come—and unneeded—advice; but its 
scores of practical farm-wife contrib- 
utors will tell you how they are doing 
their job a little more easily, how they 
are getting more fun and more sound 
satisfaction out of life, and how they 
are, at the same time, keeping their 
homes more efficiently and contributing 
more to the welfare of their communi- 
ties. Mrs. Lena Martin Smith, born 
and bred on a Kansas farm, is one of 
them; Mrs. Caroline B. King, the first 
dietitian of the A. E. F., is another; 
there are many more, some of whom 
you doubtless know—Miss Josephine 
Wylie, an Iowa farm girl; Grace Viall 
Gray, the canning expert; Anice Ter- 
hune, daughter-in-law of Marion Har- 
land; Laura M. French, Mrs. Velma 
West Sykes—so the list might go on. 


Features on the Way 


Here are just a few of the articles al- 
ready planned for early issues; they 
will give some idea of the sort of mate- 
rial you can expect: Are You Yoked to 
a Scrubbing Brush? Why I Went in for 
Dairying; Wash Day at the Frahms; 
Small Time Savers; The Country 
“Literary”; The Farmer’s Wife Pro- 
tests; Kitchen Metals; Women on the 
School Board; My Pioneer Grand- 
mother; Good Food in New Forms; 
What a Tenant Faces; Rice for Fat 
Folk; Easing the Pain; Mirror Moth- 
ers; Mother Takes Off Her Apron; 


Bedtime Bogies; Better Country 
Homes and Schools; The Rented Farm- 
house. 


Then there will be a wealth of splen- 
did fiction. Zane Grey, Albert Payson 
Terhune, Agnes Sligh Turnbull, Wil- 
liam MacLeod Raine, Tom P. Morgan, 
Margaret Deland—they will write long 
stories and short stories of the sort the 
farm folks like; full of action, bright 
with kindly humor and always clean 
and wholesome. Corra’ Harris, whose 
From Sunup to Sundown was an inspira- 
tion to so many thousands of women, 
has ready a new series of charming 
sketches, The Diary of a Country 
Woman. 


Of course, there are articles on the 
care of the youngsters—and fine stories 
for them, too; splendid canning and 
cooking suggestions, offered at just the 
right time; gardening guidance, week 
by week; the Things That Help Mother 
page, bursting with helpfulness; poul- 
try pointers by men and women who 
make the farm flocks pay. 


13 Issues—25 Cents 


If you were to read a few copies of 
The Country Gentleman you would 
doubtless feel—as do hundreds of thou- 
sands of farm women—that it has a real 
service to offer you in your farm busi- 
ness and your home. That’s why we 
offer—for January only—to send you 
thirteen big issues for just twenty-five 
cents. Use the coupon below. A coin 
will do. We take the risk. 
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“] ended my 
foot troubles 
$7 this way 


= 2” ‘‘Jung’s Arch Braces are 
ied boat simply wonderful! You’d 
“oye? hardly believe the difference 
they make. Iusedtohaveterrible 
pain in my feet and ankles; I could hardly 
stand or walk; now I really forget I have 
feet. Try a pair of Jung’s. I’m sure 
they’ll give relief right away.” 


Jung’s Arch Braces Assure Comfort 


No matter how much you are on your 
feet—standing —dancing—walking— 
Jung’s Arch Braces will give you real foot 
comfort. They relieve tired, aching and 
burning feet instantly by assisting and 
strengthening the weakened muscles. 
Pain in the heel, instep and ball of foot 
is a warning of fallen arches or weak- 
ened conditions of the feet—an indication that 
you need the help these comfortable braces will 
give. They overcome the extra strain caused by styl- 
—"_ ish shoes and may be worn with any kind of footwear. 
Recommended by physicians, osteopaths, chiropractors, 
chiropodists and nearly half a million satisfied wearers. 


Entirely Different From Other Foot Appliances 


No matter what other supports or appliances you may have 
used, you should try a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces. Made of 
special Superlastik—light and porous, yet firm and dura- 
ble. Noungainly humps or burdensome pads. No metal 
plates. Exact size forevery foot. Price $1 per - (Can- 
9 $1.25.) Your money back if not satisfied. Jung’s 
Miracle Arch Braces, extra wide, $1.50. (Canada $1.75.) 
Ask your chiropodist, osteopath or chiro- 
practor. If your shoe dealer, ruggist or sur- 
ical dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 


Write Today for our Free Book 


Contains valuable information about the feet. Illustrated 
with X-Ray views. Tells cause and relief of foot ills. Send 
for your copy today. Free—no obligation. 


The Jung Arch Brace Company, 313 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 






































1922 Canadian Office/ Kirkham& Roberts, Mgrs.) —313 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
- A. B: Co. L 
Look for this A 
Trade-Mark 
It protects you 
against imitations Th e “Ori ig in al” 


ARCH BRACES 


The Original 
Knit Waist 





















































For Boys 
and Girls 





Experienced mothers know the health-protecting and 
comfort-giving qualities of the Nazareth Waist. \ 
The elastic knitted fabric is soft but sturdy; resists 
wear and repeated washing. Suspender tapes support 
outer garments direct from shoulders. Has non- 
rusting garter pin-tubes to prevent tearing the waist. 
Be sure you get Nazareth Waists for children. 
Nazareth is the original knit, taped waist, introduced 
in 1881 and made by experienced workers ever since. 
Sizes 2 to 15 years for boy or girl. 








CHILDRENS /} UNDERWEAR_ 


Children’s winter underwear bearing the Nazareth 
label is designed for warmth and service. Every 
oo me Le pple em full size and perfectly 
made. and by union suits in knee 
and i lengths for bo: = and girls, sizes 2 to 15 
years. Heavy weight, fleeced shirts for infants, 
sizes 1 to 6 years. ’ 

Look for the Nazareth label on each garment to 
be sure of the genuine. 


SEND FOR NAZARETH DOLL CUT-OUTS 


Two dolls in color with two costume changes for each one, sent for 2ct. stamp and name of your dry goods retailer. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO., 366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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The Uanishing American 


(Continued from Page 139) 


with her. Believe me, Morgan is not the only 
venomous reptile that threatens the girl. 
Gekin Yashi is Indian clear through, but she 
has sense. She likes the ways of good white 
women. I have taught her that when a 
white woman loves she holds herself sacred 
for the man who has won her.” 

“Marian, are you thinking that the way 
for me to save Gekin Yashi is to marry 


. her?” inquired Nophaie. 


“Tt might—be,”’ murmured Marian tremu- 
lously, “if—if you - 

“But I do not love her, and I cannot 
marry her,’’ declared Nophaie. 

After that no more was said about Gekin 
Yashi. Nophaie felt a great throb of pity and 
tenderness for this white girl. How she in- 
spired him to mastery of self, to beat down 
the base and bitter! Something of gayety 
and happiness came to her in the closing 
moments of that meeting. 

Then the time arrived for her to go. Lightly 
touching his face with her hand she left him, 
to run down the declivity and mount her 
mustang. Once, as she was galloping away, 
she turned to look back and wave to him. 
Her hair flashed gold in the sun. Nophaie 
watched her out of sight with emotion deep 
and strange, half grief for the fate that 
was his, half exaltation that, miserable and 
lost Indian as he was, this woman of an 
alien white race made him a king. 


IX 


T THE upper end of the long, poplar-lined 
avenue that constituted the only street 
in Mesa, the Woltersons occupied a little 
stone house built by the earliest founders of 
the settlement. A grove of cottonwood trees 
surrounded a tiny reed-bordered lake where 
ducks swam and swamp blackbirds and 
meadowlarks made melody. Here was rich, 
dark green verdure and cool shade and a 
sweet drowsy breath of summer blowing in 
from the hot desert. 

On the other side of the Wolterson house 
lay a garden that bordered on the spacious 
playground of the Indian school. 

Nophaie watered his horse at the thin, 
swift stream that ran down from the lake 
through Wolterson’s garden and along the 
fence to the orchards. The sun was wester- 
ing low and the heat of the day was dying. 
Down at the other end of the long avenue 
Nophaie espied Indians and mustangs in 
front of the trading post. He went into the 
open gate of the Wolterson place ; 
and let his horse graze on the rich 
grass bordering the irrigation ditch. 

“Howdy, Nophaie,” 
drawled a voice. “Shore 
am glad to see you.” 

Nophaie returned the 
greeting of the Texan, 
speaking in his own 
tongue. Few white men 
on the reservation had 
ever heard him speak 
English. Wolterson was 
a young man, tall and 
lithe, with a fine, clean- 
eut face, bronzed by 
exposure. He did not ap- 
pear to be rugged. His 
high-heeled horseman’s 
boots and big sombrero 
were ascharacteristically 
Texan as his accent. 

Nophaie dropped the bridle of his horse 





“and took a seat near where Wolterson was 


damming up an intersection from the irri- 
gating ditch. Indians rode by down the 
avenue. A freighter’s wagon, drawn by six 
mustangs and loaded with firewood, lum- 
bered along with the driver walking. Bees 
hummed somewhere in the foliage. 


i Nopahs think well of you and 

ur work,” said Nophaie presently. 
Ks You're re the first stockman t ey ever praised. 
If you are brought before an investigating 
committee I’ll get Etenia, and Tohoniah bi 
Dony, and several more influential chiefs to 
testify for you.” 

“Shore, that’s fine, Nophaie,” declared 
Wolterson. “I’m giving you a hunch I'll 
need them.” 

Nothing was said about Gekin Yashi. 
Wolterson spoke of his plans for dipping 
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sheep over the ranges as far as Etenia’s place. 
Nejhens and the Pahutes of that upland 
country must drive their flocks down there. 
Grass on the lowlands had begun to grow, so 
that the Nopahs would not have to range so 
far. Then Wolterson informed Nophaie that 
the Government was going to instigate a 
blood test of cattle and horses, as the latter 
especially showed evidence of tuberculosis. 


Wad horse or steer that has become in- 
fected will have to be shot,”’ said Wol- 
terson seriously. ‘‘ Now isn’t it going to be 
hard to convince the Indians of the necessity 
of this?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid it can’t be done,” replied 
Nophaie. ‘Is there a real necessity of test- 
ing stock for this disease?’’ 

“T think so. I have sent my approval to 
Washington. But I dislike the prospect of 
trouble with the Indians. Nophaie, would 
you be willing to help me by explaining this 
test to your people?” 

“T will if you can convince me of its need.” 

“Well, when the order comes I’ll ride first 
to your range, and you shall see me make 
tests. Has Etenia many cattle?” 

“Not a great many. They are all healthy.” 

“‘Nophaie, they may look healthy and still 
have tuberculosis.” 

At this juncture the little Indian boys and 
girls began to pour out of the big red dormi- 
tory like a stream of blue gingham. Nophaie 
noted that only the children from three 
years to five or six years of age appeared to 
be in evidence. They were a scampering, 
silent little horde, playing without the noise 
characteristic of white children. They spread 
over the playground to the number of sev- 
eral hundred, making a scene of color and 
animation. Several little boys came along to 
peer through the wire fence at Nophaie. 
They looked healthy and well cared for, and 
certainly were cleaner than any Indian boys 
he had seen. How stolid they seemed! They 
gazed at Wolterson with blank black eyes and 
at Nophaie with scarcely more of interest. 

Nophaie also observed that two of the 
school-teachers were out on the grounds with 
the children, but he did not recognize them. 
Then Mrs. Wolterson appeared, coming into 
the garden wearing gloves and carrying a 
trowel. She was a striking young woman, 
dark as an Indian, beginning to show the 
effect of desert wind and heat. She had a 
pleasant greeting for Nophaie. He saw her 
glance run over the three Indian 
boys and beyond to the playground 
as if she were looking for someone. 

“Here comes Marian 
with Evangeline,” she 
said as if pleased. 


. WAS then Nophaie 

saw Marian leading a 
little Indian girl towards 
them, and he got the im- 
pression that this meet- 
ing was not as accidental 
or casual as might ap- 
pedr to others. 

The two teachers were 
watching Marian. And 
Nophaie, with his sharp 
eyes, caught a glimpse 
of a woman’s face in a 
window of a house across 
the avenue. This ap- 
peared a busier thoroughfare now. Indians 
were riding out towards the desert. Some 
of the older schoolboys were playing ball. 
Three Indian workmen passed by carrying 
long shovels over their oakiets, 

“Shore,” drawled Wolterson with eyes on 
the avenue, “‘and here comes the champion 
liar of the reservation.” 

“Bob, don’t say that,’’ said Mrs. Wolter- 
son quickly. “Somebody might hear you. 
The very trees have ears, not to speak of 
these Indian boys.” 

Nophaie saw a heavily built young man, 
roughly clad, typically western in corduroys 
and boots and sombrero, swinging with 
rider’s gait _up the avenue. Upon sighting 
the group in the garden he swerved, and 
tilting back his sombrero he lounged against 
the gate post. His face was brown and broad, 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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~ SPENCER CORSETS 


ej uveno 


Surely there’s no need for you 
to be one of the “ninety-five” 


The Spencer Corsetiere will give you a graceful, healthy figure 


T'S really surprising, isn’t it, to 
learnthat ninety-five out of every 
hundred women have wrong. pos- 
ture; and that 70% of the women in 
this country are wearing the wrong 
kind of corsets. 
But the country’s leading health 
society has said it; and if you will ask 
your physician he will verify it. 


» » » . 


Today we know so much more 
about the care and development of 
the figure than they did in the 
generation past. 

We know how a good 
figure goes hand in hand 
with smart style, and that 
generally a good figure de- 
notes good health. 

But we understand too 
that the troubles caused by 


WRONG POSTURE 
— fatigue type 


Rounded shoulders, flat- 
tened spine, and sagging 

abdominal wall. Organs 
in abdominal cavity dis- 
placed. wrong corset 
makes this condition worse. 


wrong corsets in girlhood 
can be corrected. 

And above all that our 
girls can grow up gracefully 
and healthfully. 

The Spencer Designing 
System is largely responsible 
for this change. 


» » » 


The Spencer Corsetiere’s 


entire time is devoted to a 
study of the figure and its 
corrections needed for poise and 
health. A thoroughly scientific 
training qualifies her to diagnose 
the figure faults common to so many 
women, such as are shown in the 
illustrations on this page. 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 


She comes to your home by ap- 
pointment and there in privacy 
carefully measures and studies 
your figure. This is the beginning 
of Spencer Service. 

After she has taken all measure- 
ments, the Spencer Corsetiere 

sends them, with a com- 
plete description, to 
the Spencer Designers, 
who will start to create 
a corset for you—and 
for you alone. 


» » » 


Your corset is then 
made — beautiful in 
detail, of the finest cus- 
tom materials. 

It is sent to your cor- 
setiere, who brings it to 
¥ you, and sees that it is 
CorRECT posture COrrect in every 
This pile ida ~ particular. 
head and body erect, Unless it does 
more than merely 


shoulders Pn weight 

ST stun on oa 

insures better health; it also P 

oe) doops moe on fit you, she will not 

carriage a 4 one v yd 1 a I 

a > distinction to the eave it. t must 

— garments. improve your fig- 
ure, and give the 
needed support. 

No ordinary ready-made or 
“catalogue” corset can possibly do 
this—for no two figures are alike. 


-, Corset, especially 
» » » 








sture— 


Le ned to meet your needs, 
assures this posture. 


Spencer Corsets are never sold 
in stores. They must be obtained 
through the Spencer Corsetiere. 

Look in your local telephone 
book for “Spencer Corsetiere.” Ask 


her to advise you and your 
girls. She is intelligent, re- 
sponsible and conscientious. 

One of the most sur- 
prising facts about Spencer 
Corsets is their compara- 
tively low cost. Even with 
the personal corsetiere ser- 
vice from start to finish, the 
individual attention to your 
figure, the price is moderate. 
Ask the Spencer Corsetiere. 


Supporting Corsets 


70 out of every 100 women already 
have “ptosis” (sagging of organs) and 
need a Spencer Supporting Corset, 
individually designed to correct the 
posture. The support is part of the 
corset, but is easily adjustable from 
outside the corset. It is not necessary 
to open corset in order to adjust 


WRONG POSTURE 
— lordosis type 


Exaggerated curve at back 
waist line. _—_ ~ 

out o, 
prs, ody due to poorly 
designed corset. 


support. Light weight,washable, inconspicuous. 


Surgical Supports 


We make supports for every purpose upon 
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physicians’ prescriptions. The designers in our 
Medical Department have a training equiva- 
lent to a course in dissection at a medical 
school of the first class. 


A Real Opportunity for Capable Women 
We shall be glad to hear from well-bred, 


capable, earnest women, who desire to repre- 
sent us. Those whose applications we accept 
will be given free training in the Spencer Sys- 
tem of Corsetry. Spencer Corsetry is a profit- 
able occupation in which you have the satis- 
faction of rendering service to others. 





COUPON 





THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me address of nearest Spencer 
Corsetiere, and booklet “Your Corsets Espe- 
cially Designed for You.” 


Your Name____ 


Address as 


If you would like to be trained asa Seti 
Corsetiere yourself, please check square. q 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Let us GIVE YOU 


Booth Tarkington’s 
Great Books—Cost-Free! 


OU may have, without cost to you, any or all of six great books by this 
favorite author, who has promised his next two serials to HOME 
JOURNAL readers. There is no doubt in the minds of the most competent 
judges that Booth Tarkington now ranks as the foremost American writer. 
Twice he has been awarded the coveted Pulitzer prize for the best book of The Best Beloved 
the year. And his clean, wholesome stories—never offensive to anyone, but Books of a 
always enthrallingly interesting—are eagerly read and thoroughly enjoyed by Favori 
millions of straight-thinking, clean-minded Americans. The books we offer avorite Author 
are the favorites of his work —every one a masterpiece of its kind. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS — 
A novel of every-day life during the big growing time 
of a typical American city. It is filled with lovable 
H t Cl e Y C ° Wi th E my whom you will ype p> awe ———, 
W the fascinating young Lucy Morgan with her bud- 

O O aim our opies 1 out xpense ding new love, the more maturely sentimental 

; : Isabel Minafer—and many others—good, honest, 

bg as a reader, are best qualified to introduce _at the right, giving us the address (not that of your fine people, all of them. This book was awarded the 


The Ladies’ Home Journal to those not now _ subscriber) to which you wish us to mail the book Puller greet. 

subscribers. To repay you for your codperation, we _you select. We will forward it at once, prepaying all PENROD-=—This thoroughly typical American 
make this exceptional offer to those who want these _ carriage charges except foreign imposts. Gift sub- youngster holds as secure a place in our literature 
books to read or to present to personal friends. scriptions which you personally pay for do not ag es ii idcines te of Fs el 

Secure only ONE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION from _ meet the terms of this offer. humorous, tragical things which are locked secrets 
someone outside your family who does not live at For any two books, send two subscriptions; or to older folks unless they have the gift of under- 
your address. (For U. S. and Canadian addresses _ send only five subscriptions for all six of the books— pare Prey on Lig ary Bas, + ing en ree 
collect $1.50 for each; foreign $3.00.) the orders to be obtained and forwarded, in every Ee en ee eee 


Send us the order and the money with a request case, as set forth above. And remember—first SEVENTEEN—The tragi-comic romance of love- 
for any one of the Booth Tarkington books described come, first served. lorn Willie Baxter and the shining Lola Pratt. It is 
irresistible in its humor as it pictures for all time the 

ecstatic and despairing moments of the languid 


’ summer days when a youth of sentiment is seven- 
I H E L A D I E ns H O M E J O [ R N A L teen. Perhaps you remember the “movie” with Fack 
Pickford and Louise Huff. 


898 Independence Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania |§ THE TURMOIL—Bibbs Sheridan is a dreamy, 

imaginative youth, the son of the solid-souled presi- 
dent of the Sheridan Trust Company, who worships 
Bigness in its many manifestations—Big business, 
Big men, Big deals. Bibbs wants to write; but what 
he does do is enter one of his father’s factories. With 
courage—and Mary Vertees—everything comes out 
smiling in the end. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA— 
A strong and realistic novel of love and politics in 
the Middle West. Full of dramatic episodes in the 
life of a country newspaper editor, and tender with a 
touching love story. The Boston Transcript aptly 
called it “‘the kind of a novel Abraham Lincoln 
might have written.’ 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE—How a dash- 


ing Frenchman loved a fair lady of England, in the 
days of powder, patches and perukes; how for her 
he fought off thirteen swordsmen with his single 
rapier—told with a deftness of touch and a dash- 

ing bravado that make it an enchanting story. 


We have already offered to Journal read- 
ers under the conditions described at the 
left — Booth Tarkington’s two newest 
books, Alice Adams and Gentle Julia. 
The response has been so great 
that we are pleased to give you 
your choice of any or all of 
these six earlier favorites, to 
be obtained in the same 
easy way. 
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The Vanishing American 


(Continued from Page 140) 


rather coarse, with thick lips and prominent 
eyes, wine dark in color. 

“Howdy, folks,”’ he said with a slow grin. 
‘You ain’t really workin’?” 

“Howdy, Jay,’ responded Wolterson. 
“T don’t get much time except of evenings.”’ 

“Why, you seem to have all the time 
there is,” returned the other dryly, with 
satire. ‘‘And look who’s here—the hand- 
some Mrs. Bob. I calculate to find me a 
wife like her.” 

This was the first time Nophaie had ever 
seen Jay Smith, known as a one-time trader 
on the reservation and now apparently em- 
ployed by Blucher. Careless, easy, cool, with 
his air of devilish insouciance, this leering 
westerner did not enhance Nophaie’s re- 
spect for the white man. Sight of him, so 
palpably other than the good-natured friend 
his familiarity assumed, roused something 
latent and dormant in Nophaie. 

“Jay Smith, you’re a sad flatterer,” ob- 
served Mrs. Wolterson. 


AD? I reckon not. I’m gay,” he replied, 

and sauntered into the garden. His bold 

gaze fell upon Nophaie, and he addressed him 

in Nopah. “Say, ain’t this the Carlisle In- 

jun?” he inquired of Wolterson, seeing that 
Nophaie paid no attention to him. 

“Carlisle? Who’s that?” drawled Wol- 
terson. 

“* Aw, come off,’’ retorted Smith, in disgust. 
“T mean the Carlisle Indian School where 
this redskin went. You know as well as 
any body.” 

“Jay, shore I don’t know anything.” 

“Right. You spoke wisdom once. An’ I 
reckon the less you know the safer, hey?” 

Then Smith espied Marian, who had come 
up to the fence, leading the little Indian girl. 
Mrs. Wolterson went over to them, answering 
Marian’s greeting. Smith doffed his som- 
brero and waved it low, crude in his assump- 
tion of a dignified salute, yet dauntless in his 
admiration. 

“T reckon I'll hang round a while,”’ he said, 
as he approached the fence and hung over it. 
“Why, who’s this here little girl? Aren’t you 
an Injun?” 

“T’m not,” piped up the little girl, in as- 
tonishingly good English. ‘I’m Miss Evan- 
geline Warner.” 

“Ho! Ho! Listen to the little Injun girl,”’ 
replied Smith, with a loud laugh. 

“Jay, please don’t 
tease Eva,” said Mrs. 


horror and mirth. ‘“ Evangeline, where did 
you learn those last words?” ‘ 

“From one of the men, that’s sure,”’ said 
Marian. “I never heard her say it that way 
before.”” Then she stooped to Evangeline 
and peering into the little dark face she shook 
her gently. ‘Eva, you will get spanked. 
Say your prayer over again, the right way. 
Remember—you will get spanked.” 

Very soberly the little Indian miss eyed 
her teacher: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
You will get spanked!” 


Before Marian could protest or even be- 
fore the men could laugh a loud voice of 
peculiar timbre rang out from behind: “Shut 
that brat’s mouth.” 


OPHAIE knew before he wheeled that 
the speaker was Morgan. And he had 
closer view of this man than ever before. 

“Come, Eva,’’ said Marian hurriedly, and, 
rising, she led the child away. 

Nophaie saw a matured man of medium 
height, thick-bodied, with something slack in 
his physical make-up. He had asmooth face, 
the striking features of which were pale eyes 
the color of ice and a long, thin-lipped, tight- 
shut mouth. He had a big nose, somewhat of 
a reddish hue, and his complexion was an olive 
tan, rather than the healthy bronze peculiar 
to the desert. Morgan seemed not to be an 
outdoor man. His was a strange, strong 
face with an intense cast of thought or will, 
a deeply lined face, especially in the fur- 
rowed, frowning brow. He was magnetic, 
but it ‘seemed a magnetism of strife of mind, 
a dynamic energy of brain, a tremendous 
mental equipment. All about him breathed 
of intolerance. 

““Wolterson, the agent tells me you drove 


Gekin Yashi home this morning,” said 
Morgan. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the stockman, leaning 


on his shovel, and slowly lifting his gaze. 

““How’s come?” jerked out Morgan. 

“Wal,” drawled the Texan, “if you mean 
what did I have to do with it—Blucher gave 
Gekin Yashi permission to visit her father. 
I am dipping sheep out at Do Etin’s—had to 
haul supplies this morning. Gekin Yashi 
rode on the wagon. That’s all.” 

“Humph! When’s 
she coming back?” 





Wolterson appealingly. 
‘* All the men tease her, 
just because she’s so 
bright. But you will 
spoil her.”’ 

Nophaie had heard 
of this three-year-old 
prodigy. Her Indian 
mother had been glad 
to get rid of her, yet 
showed great pride in 
Eva’sfame. For some 
strange reason the 
child, who was a full- 
blooded Indian, had 
taken remarkably to 
the white people’s lan- 
guage and ways, and 
after two years hated the very name of 
Indian. She was a sturdy child with heavy 
round face and black staring eyes and strag- 
gling black hair, neither in appearance nor 
expression any different from the other little 
Indian girls. Nophaie roused to a strong 
interest in Eva. 

“No, I’m not, I’m not,” declared Eva 
vehemently, and she kicked at the wire fence. 





EVER mind, Eva,” said Mrs. Wolterson, 
as she knelt down to take the little girl’ 's 
hand. “Say your go-to-bed prayer for us.’ 
Evangeline appeared wholly devoid of the 
shyness characteristic of Indian children: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
y I should die before I wake, 
should worry!” 


Jay Smith roared his laughter and Wolter- 
son, too, enjoyed a laugh. 

“Why—why, goodness gracious!” ex- 

claimed Mrs. Wolterson, divided between 





“T don’t know. She 
said she hoped her 
father would keep her 
home.” 


HEN Morgan’s 
restless glance 
fell upon Nophaie it 
became fixed. Nophaie 
met that glance. One 
of the qualities he had 
not absorbed from his 
long association with 
white people was their 
habit of dissimulation 
or deceit. Something 
emanating from this 
man called to the 
depths of Nophaie—not the old racial hatred 
of red man for white foe! It was a subtle 
complex instinct, born of the moment. Lei- 
surely Nophaie rose to his tall stature, and 
folding his arms he gave Morgan eye for eye. 

‘Are you the Carlisle Indian?” 

Nophaie did not feel that he was required 
to answer. 

“Sure he’s the one,” put in Jay Smith. 
“They call him Nophay or somethin’ like.” 

“Can’t you speak English?” demanded 
Morgan sharply. ‘“Let’s hear some of your 
eastern lingo.” 

“T wouid not have to speak English very 
well to do it better than you,” replied 
Nophaie in his low, level tones, perfectly 
enunciated. 

“Wha-at?” blurted out Morgan. 

Nophaie eyed him with inscrutable mean- 
ing and did not vouchsafe any more. 

“Have you ever been to my church?” 
went on Morgan. 

“ No.”’ 

(Continued on Page 144) 






































Spreads which add charm 
to your guest room 


NE craves the warmth of sampler and darning stitch, 

colorful rooms on January _ brave blocks in basket weave and 
days and Novelite Spreads give quaint tufted patches are a few. 
just that wanted cheer. And All sizes, cut-out or tuck-in cor- 
because they’re so light, there is ners, hemmed or scalloped—pil- 
no winter laundry problem as_ low shams to match. All are 
with the old-time, heavy spreads. moderately priced. 


Write today for Novelite Style 
Book and samples of fabrics. No 
charge. 








A soft rose, old blue or gleaming 
gold—you may choose from these or 
all white. The designs are many— 


NOVELITE 


U.S. Pat.Of. 


SPREADS 


<MARGRACE MILLS, INC., 
James F. White & Co., Inc., Se//ing Agents, Dept. A, 54 Worth St., New York. 























Think of interesting people—and of happy homes— 








behind them you'll find books! Globe-Wernicke Sec- - 
tional Bookcases are planned to care for books in every r 2 
home. Put your books into them. Add more books! PP 
" They will grow with your library, and with the hap- yi LY 
piness and accomplishments of you and your family. / .“ 
Have you seen the Apartment Sectional? i \ 
Made low and graceful—dust-proof thruout— fa ond one 
no swinging doors to break—a. perfect book- fj ‘ 
case forany home. Letus show you its deco- Dept. Bi 
rative possibilities, in all'the period designs, Cincinnati, Ohio 
# popularly priced. See it almost everywhere!  -Slenee send me with- 
(iy out ha bookle f 
Lay The Globe“Weenicke Co, fic corstive Effects 
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FREE 
Secret Gift 


To all who send 25c 
for this big collec- 
tion of vegetable 
seeds we 1 send 
FREE a secret gift 
which every woman 
will prize for its 
beauty, its histori- 
cal and sentimental 
interest. Sendtoday. 


10 Pile —— ? Dc 


Here is our Great Offer: We will send you our big 10-package 
collection of vegetable seeds—our very finest Cliffwood 
farms tested —and wonderful FREE Secret 




















































Gift, all for 25c in stamps or coin. Here are 

v egetables for your table. Note that in this Beet 
collection we include the rare Endive. This Cabbage 
is the delicious new salad used by French Carrot 
chefs in leading hotels and restaurants. Cucumber 
great treat and easy to grow. All Salzer 4 
garden seeds are guaranteed. If not de- ttuce 
lighted, you can get your money back. All Onion 
are Northern grown, hardiest, strongest Parsley 
and earliest. Note the list of seeds in this Radish 
collection. TEN full packages. All sent Turnip 
for 25c in coin or stamps. ie chiun 











1923 Catalog FREE 


Ask for our big FREE 1923 Catalog. 
Everything for the garden. Seeds, 
bulbs, roots, plants, etc. Mailed free 
on request. Write for it. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. | 
1200 So. 7th St., La Crosse, Wis. 
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Joyous New Kunderd Gladioli, 

Ruffled and Plain Petal types. 

Catalog, beautifully illustrated in 

colors, free upon request. It in- 

cludes rd = rsonal cultural notes. 
- KUNDERD 

Box ®. "Guia. Ind., U.S. A. 


The Originator of The Ruffled 
Gladiolus 
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CATALOG 


FREE ‘corccninen 


Tells you how to make your 
home surroundings beautiful. 
Explains the Mail Service 
Landscape Department. Gives 
completelist of Wagner Roses, 
HardyF lowers, Bulbs,Shrubs, 
Trees and Evergreens. 


Write today for catalog 323. 
Wagner Park Nurseries, 
Box 13, Sidney, Ohio 


Nurserymen - Landscape 
Gardeners - Florists 





1200 fertile acres of vigorous fruit 
and shade trees, active vines and 
berry bushes, sturdy perennials and 
qanemente offer unusual choice. 
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The Vanishing American 


(Continued from Page 143) 


“Well, then I want you to come.” 

“What for?” queried Nophaie. 

“To hear me preach. If you speak Eng- 
lish as well as you brag, you can carry the 
word home to your heathen tribe.” 

“We have no desire to hear it,’”’ returned 
Nophaie. ‘The Indian’s own religion is in- 
finitely better for him than the white man’s.” 

“You think you’re 
smart, don’t you?” snarled 
Morgan. 

‘““Morgan, the most 
stupid Indian on this reser- 
vation is smart enough to 
see through you.” 

“Bah! Your tribe is too 
ignorant to see anything, 
let alone the white man’s 
religion.” 

“What do you know of 
the Indians out there?” 
demanded Nophaie, point- 
ing to the desert. ‘“‘You 
have never been out in the 
desert, unless to ride in an 
automobile to visit one of 
your friends.” 


LOWLY the color left 

Morgan’s face, and 
there was visible a contrac- 
tion that suggested a pow- 
erful effort of will to control 
fury and amaze. When 
he had himself in hand, 
amaze still was his pre- 
dominant expression. He 
had encountered an Indian 
beyond his widest experi- 
ence. That sudden check, 
that sudden restraint showed Morgan’s 
depth. He could retrench. Nophaie read 
his craftiness. Also he received an impres- 
sion that this man must be a composite of 
knave and fanatic, an unscrupulous usurper 
who had no illusions as to his honesty, yet 
was a visionary zealot. 

“What do you think you know of me?’ 
he demanded. 

“Only what the Indians say—and what 
I can see,”’ returned Nophaie in subtle scorn. 

“T have been missionary here for over 
fifteen years. The Nopahs are harsh. They 
are slow to appreciate my work.” 

“No, Mr. Morgan,” retorted Nophaie. 
“You have it wrong. My tribe has been 
swift to appreciate your work. Don’t try 
any of your talk on me. It is all bunk. You 
are not a missionary.” 

“Insolent heathen!” ejaculated Morgan, 
choking so that the thick folds of flesh on 
his fat neck worked up and down. 

‘A missionary is a man sent out by church 
or society to propagate religion in the sincere 
hope and faith that an alien race will be 
saved,”’ continued Nophaie. “If you were 
a real man you might help the poor Indians. 
You might teach them better ways to build, 
cook, harvest, irrigate, shear their sheep and 
store their corn. You might teach them 
sanitary laws. You might, by example, 
show them how a white man works with his 
hands. But you do not work. Your hands, 
I see, are softer than Mrs. Wolterson’s—if 
she will permit that doubtful compliment. 
No, Mr. Morgan, you are not a builder. 
You are a destroyer. 

‘‘And whatever else you are, it is certainly 
not a missionary.” 


’ 


ORGAN’S egotism was stronger than 

his restraint; his outraged sovereignty 
could not all in a moment be silenced. “‘I— 
I’ll put you in jail,’’ he said with hard expul- 
sion of breath. 

“What for? Telling the truth!” rejoined 
Nophaie in lofty scorn. “This is a free 
country. I am an American—an honest 
Indian.” 

“‘T’ll haul you up for this,’’ Morgan threat- 
ened, lifting a shaking hand. 

Swift as light Nophaie leaped out of his 
statuesque posture, so suddenly that both 
Morgan and Smith recoiled, as if from at- 
tack. Certain it was that Morgan’s face 
paled. 

“Haul me into court,’”’ returned Nophaie 
piercingly. ‘Haul me before your investiga- 
tion committee. Let me tell you I would like 





nothing better. I will have Indians there, and 
real white men to listen. Do you get that, 
Mr. Morgan?” 

But Morgan shirked an answer and, with 
somber glance sweeping away, he drew 
Smith with him and passed out of the gate, 
down the avenue. Smith’s voice, low and 
hoarse, came back on the breeze. 

Nophaie turned to Wol- 
terson and his wife. 

The Texan’s habitual 
calm appeared to have been 
broken. ‘Shore, you gave 
it to him,”’ he said, breath- 
ing deep. ‘‘ You could have 
knocked him down with a 
feather—and me too. 
Aboot the happiest few 
minutes I ever passed in 
Mesa!” 


UT Mrs. Wolterson 

appeared pale and dis- 
tressed. ‘Oh, he was fu- 
rious,”’ she whispered. 

‘Shore, I never saw Mr. 
Morgan upset like that,” 
returned her husband with 
a slow grin. ‘‘He just 
couldn’t believe his ears. 
Nophaie, take a hunch 
from a Texan. Somehow 
and some way that man 
will injure you. He has 
had to suffer an unparal- 
leled affront before other 
people. Besides he actually 
was afraid of you—amazed, 
furious, then afraid. I felt 
it. I’ve long studied this 
man. And I can’t prove much, but I feel 
he is capable of anything.” 

“Morgan is a coward and liar. I wonder 
that some Indian has not killed him long 
ago,’ said Nophaie. “It proves the patience 
and the restraint of my people.” 

“‘Nophaie, I’ve lived among violent men,” 
rejoined the Texan soberly. ‘‘ Don’t under- 
rate Morgan. He’s been long in power here. 
He’s arrogant, malicious. I’d put nothing 
beyond him.” 

“Well, to be forearmed is half the battle,” 
replied Nophaie as he turned to his horse. 
“‘T’ll not ride to Mesa any more in daylight, 
or let Morgan know I’m over here.”’ 

It was long past dark when Nophaie 
reached the hogan of Do Etin. A fire still 
burned and in its flickering light sat the 
father of Gekin Yashi, a man little beyond 
middle age, stalwart, deep-chested, with 
massive head and great rolling eyes like 
those of an ox. 


OPHAIE saw that he had been expected. 

Bread and meat and drink were tendered 
him. Do Etin was not rich in horses and 
sheep, as were most of his neighbors, nor was 
he achief. Yet he occupied a position of re- 
spect and dignity in the tribe, by reason of 
his intelligence. Gekin Yashi was his only 
child. Do Etin’s range had long been a grassy 
flat in a shallow cafion watered by a never- 
failing spring. Nophaie looked round in the 
shadows of the hogan for Gekin Yashi and 
her mother, but they were not there. Per- 
haps Do Etin waited upon him to go into 
council, and had sent his women to a hogan 
of relatives near at hand. 

By and by Do Etin gave his consent for 
Gekin Yashito go with Nophaie and approved 
of that procedure. But he doubted it would 
be possible to hide his daughter for long. 
Nophaie should not at once incur risk of 
government punishment by marrying Gekin 
Yashi or letting it be found out that he had 
hidden her away. Do Etin believed the 
white man’s education good for the Indian 
boys and girls. It taught them to help their 
parents in new and better ways ci living. 
The ruin of Indian girls by white men em- 
ployed on the reservation was. the basest 
and blackest of the many crimes the white 
race had perpetrated upon the red. 

Do Etin went on to tell of the confessions 
made to him by Gekin Yashi—of Blucher’s 
enmity toward her father, of Morgan’s ha- 
ranguing at her, of the matron’s forcing upon 


(Continued on Page 145) 





















New Beautiful Fern 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the 
ostrich plumed type. Strong, vigorous, 
hardy—will grow and thrive in any 

home. Makes whole house cheerful. 


January, 1923 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
TESTED SEEDS 


demonstrate the superiority of Hender- 
son’s Seeds we have made up a special 
collection comprising one packet each of 
Eclipse Beet, Viroflay Spinach, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible 
Asters, Henderson’s B ture Poppies 
and Spencer Giant Wase Sweet Peas. 
This feature collection will be sent you with 
out extra charge if you write for our 1923 
Catalogue, stating where this advertisemen: 
was seen and enclosing ten cents for postag: 
and handling. 


The Most Complete and Helpful 
Catalogue 


we ever have issued is ready—without doubt 
the handsomest and most interest 
ing horticultural publication of th: 
year. It is a book of 176 pages, 
16 color pages and over 1,000 
photo-engravings, a book crowde:! 
with useful garden information 
Send 10 cents today for the Cata- 
logue. 


Empty Envelopes Count for Cash 


The specialty collection will b 
sent ina coupon envelope whic! 
when emptied and returned, will b: 
accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order amounting to 
$1.00 or more. 


PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35&37 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YoRK 





“Fluffy Ruffles” 


Fancy Ferns 


Postpaid for 35c 


One Fluffy Ruffles and 
3others—The Boston, 
arched and interlaced 
with long, sword-like 
ronds; Emerald 
’ Feather, a drooping, feath- 
A sort; and one ot er, our 
ection, but different from 
any of the abeve. 
All Nice Growing Plants. Will quickly grow in 
size and value. Send 35 cents today for these four 
fine ferns together with our complete catalog of de- 
sirable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
Des Moines, Ia. 





























Iowa Seed Co., Dept. L 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure 


Guaranteed to Please 
Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We A mail postpaid ou 
FOR 10c We 10c us COLL TION 
1 pkg. 60 - Ser a” ° 


1 pkg. Princess Radish . . , ‘ toe 
: pkg. Self-Growing bey J - 20¢ 
oe. Early Arrow-head abbage . ‘ 15¢ 
pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce ° 

12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 












Write today! Send 10 cents to help pay 
postage and packing and receive the 
above “ Famous Collection” and our 
New Instructive Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
218 Rose St. Rockford, Illinois ¥ 








Box 220 





If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for the Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1923 


That’s the first office of this 


To help you plan. 
finely illustrated catalog. It makes the attainment 
of a beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved strains 
with many new varieties. Contains valuable infor- 
mation on planting; covers every need of the grower 
For 69 years, S. & H. seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, orchard- 
ists and nurserymen. Our 1200 fertile acres afford 
infinite selection. Don’t handicap your garden. 
Write to-day for this descriptive and helpful catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Naurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 








American Poultry Journal, 26 


Wonderful New 








American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 


4 *¥ Monty 25 cts. 
1 Yr. + A R2 YEARS $1 5 Yrs. $2 


Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure high egg 
pretestee; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully. 

stablished 1874. Only 25c for 4 mos. Stamps accepted. 


26-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
Trees - Plants - Seeds 


Everything for the fruit grower, farmer or 
suburban home. Highest grade stock, low, 
direct-from-grower prices. Our free catalog 
is a mine of planting information. Address 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
Ohio Beauty 880 Avenue, Rochester, N.Y- 
Apple Exclusive sale of the Ohio Beauty App!ec. 
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‘dar 


The New Member of the O-(Cedar Family 


Fine for furniture— 
Wonderful for floors— 
Great for automobiles. 


Sold under positive guarantee to give 
perfect satisfaction or money refunded. 


50c to $2.50 Sizes 
At All Dealers’ 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Toronto - London - Paris - Cape Town 




















i NezROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 





in natural colors, It's more than a catalog 

— it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 

Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 

and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 

and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow 

them. Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Box 124 West Grove, Pa. 

















FLORAL 












For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructionson planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America, For 74 years the 
leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruits, 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 

Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
: This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
fore you forget. A postcard is sufficient. 
as _ VICK’S SONS 1 Stone St. 
een, © The Flower City 


GARDEN & 


GUIDE 


T'S FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK warre ropay 














ROSES 


of New Castle 


Are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
freest blooming rose plants in 
America. Grown on their own 


roots in the fertile soil of New 
Castle. Wegive you the benefit 
of lifetime experience and 
the most select list in America. 


Our rose boo! 


and elaborately printed in actual colors. 
copy to-day—a postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 153, New Castle, Indiana 





Every desirable Rose 
now cultivated in menesten is included in our immense 
stock —and the —- are 


for 1923 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE 
tells you how to make rose growing a success. Published 
Send for your 








60 Acres of ROSES 


Visualize this broad expanse of sturdy, prolific rose 
plants, riotously colorful in nature's richest chedings. 
Think what it means to the buyer. Consider the 
range of selection; the certainty of receiving hardy 
plants only. Our reputation of 69 years’ standing 
guarantees the quality of the rose offerings in our 
new catalog. Write for it to-day. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 180 


Painesville, Ohio 









CATALOG FREE 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 
Best Quality, Low Prices, Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 70 years in 
business proof of our responsibility. 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 
’ Box 208, Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.), Ohio 


4, TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW 








GLADIOLU 


75 Named Gladioli 
Growing iastustnn,  COLORIAL GARDENS, Urlande 


or garden, also 








BULB FREE. Wonderful kind, 
will bloom in pot in house 
Color Book 





Marvelous Colors. Full 
Florida 
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her menial labors when she should have been 
in school, of brutality to the Indian chil- 
dren—how all the milk and fruit, which 
should have gone to the children, were used 
by Blucher and his associates. 

Nophaie brought the information of 
Blucher’s new ruling, the enforcement of 
which, soon to go into effect, meant that the 
Indian girls must go to Morgan’s chapel to 
hear him preach. 

Do Etin showed intense passion and ve- 
hemence. ‘Never shall Gekin Yashi go to 


19? 


Morgan! 


O ETIN, we are in the power of the 

white men,’”’ Nophaie said earnestly. 
“There are good white men who believe in 
justice to the Indian. But many of them are 
bad. We must look far ahead. 

‘“‘The white race will never wholly absorb 
the red. If that were possible it might be 
well for both. But the Indian will merely 
be pushed back upon the barren lands and 
eventually swept off the earth. These things 
we strive against, as the Nokis fight being 
cheated out of their water and land, or as 
our efforts to save Gekin Yashi, these 
things are nothing but incidental to the 
whole doom of our people. We must resist, 
but the end will come just the same.” 

“Better to fight and die, as our fore- 
fathers,” rolled out Do Etin sonorously. 

“Yes, it would. But who will fight? Only 
one Indian here and there whose heart has 
not been crushed.” 

Do Etin bowed his massive dark head, and 
the somber firelight shadows played over his 
still form. “Nophaie, you come with the 
white man’s vision of the future,’”’ he as- 
serted. 

“Yes. You were taught to see with your 
heart. The white education taught Nophaie 
to see with his mind.” 

“The sun of the Indian’s day is setting,” 
replied Do Etin mournfully. 


THE clear, cool, gray dawn Nophaie 
waited out on the desert for Gekin Yashi, 
as had been planned. Eastward the dim light 
on sand and shrub lifted to the long blue 
wall of rock that cut the plateau, and above 
it flared the pale gold herald of sunrise. The 
desert was as still 
asdeath. Nophaie 


“Daughter of Do Etin, listen,” he said. 
““Nophaie is the Indian with the white man’s 
mind. He has come back to help his people. 
He is Do Etin’s friend. He loves Gekin 
Yashi—but asa brother. Nophaie will never 
marry 

“He will take Gekin Yashi far into the 
white-walled cafions, to the Pahutes, and 
hide her there. And always he will be her 
brother and try to make her as the white 
girl, Benow di Cleash, teaching her what is 
evil and what is good.” 


OPHAIE rode away with Gekin Yashi 

to the northward, avoiding all trails, hid- 
ing as best he could their tracks, searching 
the desert with keen eyes for Indian riders he 
wished to avoid. As sunset came he turned 
to the hogan of a Nopah he could trust. Next 
day the black slopes of Nothsis Ahn loomed 
on the horizon. Nophaie had opportunity 
to study the effect of the government school 
upon an Indian girl. Most of what Gekin 
Yashi had learned was good. Some of it 
was bad. When she went back to her home 
and married, to have children of her own, 
she and they must certainly be the better 
for her schooling. Nophaie saw that as a 
fact, provided she could return to Indian 
ways. In the long run many educated In- 
dian girls and boys might change the squalor 
and improvidence then natural to their 
elders. It relieved Nophaie to settle this 
question in his mind. Education, then, for 
the Indian was good. The faults in the 
system and the terrible wrong to the Indian 
girls were due to the individuals who were 
in power. The simple-minded, worshipful 
Indian maiden, primitive in her instincts 
and unsustained by any moral law, was 
merely prey for beasts of white men. White 
race and red race could not mix. If the red 
man was inherently noble, a dreamer of the 
open, a fighter of imaginary foes, a warrior 
against warrior of another tribe, a creature 
not meant for civilization, then the white 
man was a step above the Indian in evolu- 
tion, past the stage of barbarism, steeped in 
a material progress of the world, selfish and 
intellectual, more pagan than the Indian, 
on the decline to a decadence as inevitable 
as natureitself. For Nophaie saw clearly that 
nature was the 
great law. The 





waited, at last fix- = 
ing his gaze down 
the gradual slope 
at a point where 
Gekin Yashi must 
appear. She came 
into sight, a slim, 
dark figure on a 
gray mustang. No- 
phaie felt a thrill 
in that moment. 
Deep in him old 
Indian instincts 
survived. He was 
the Indian brave 
waiting for his In- 
dian maiden. The 
desert stretched | 
there vast and 
lonely. Mountain | 
and mesa, vale and 
cafion, the long 
greasewood-dotted 
ridges, the innu- 
merable stones, 
and the sands of the 
wastes, all seemed 
to cry voicelessly of 





C fireflies 


CHRISTINE HAMILTON 
WATSON 


HE little ghosts of sunshine 
Come back to us at night, 
And flit around the garden 
Where they have played as light. 


They take the shape of fireflies— 
The fairies know them well; 

But the fairies make a promise 
That they will never tell ! 


And so these bits of sunlight 
Pretend, in phantom play, ( 
To be the fairies’ lanterns— ice. 
These little ghosts of day. 


Indian, even the 
barbarian, was 
nearer the perfec- 
tion for which na- 
ture worked so 
inscrutably. The 
individual must 
perish that the spe- 
cies might survive. 


ri THREE days 
Nophaie reached 
the Pahute camp 
under the brow of 
Nothsis Ahn, be- 
lieving that the few 
Indians to whom 
he had trusted 
Gekin Yashi would 
keep her secret. 
It cost him all his 
sheep to engage 
these Pahutes in 
Gekin Yashi’s serv- 
They could 
not leave their 
range and go into 
the deep cajions for 








the glory of Indian 
legends of love. 

The sun rose, now shining upon Gekin 
Yashi’s raven-black hair, upon the face that 
was like a dark flower. Two months had 
changed Gekin Yashi. And never had he 
beheld her in other than the blue gingham 
uniform of the government school. She wore 
now the velveteen and silver and beads and 
buckskin common to her tribe. As she reined 
in the little mustang beside Nophaie her 
dusky eyes flashed one shy, frightened yet 
wondrously happy glance at iim. Her bosom 
heaved. Gekin Yashi could not hide her love, 
perhaps did not want to. Nophaie mourned 
in his heart his unworthiness and the futility 
of his life. 


an indefinite period 

without being well 
paid for it. It was much harder to say 
good-by to Gekin Yashi. 

“‘Nophaie! Nophaie!” she called as he rode 
away. 

Her cry pierced his heart. What was it 
that he saw in her dusky eyes? Shadow in- 
deed of the Indian’s doom! He rode back to 
cheer her, to speak for once words that he 
could not swear were truth. Then he rode 
out again. 

“Nophaie!” Her faint cry pealed out over 
the sage. 

But he did not look back. 


(Continued in the February Home Fournal) 
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Learn by Mail to Play 


Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, musi¢ has the widest popular appeal. 
You hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists 
everywhere you go—at dances, in theaters, hotels, amuse- 
ment parks, ete. There has never been such a great de- 
mand for musicians as now. Play any instrument and 
the way is open to you for earning big money. 

he University Extension Conservatory now piaces at 
your disposal the teaching experience of some of the 
reatest Master Musicians of both America and Euro 
lessons that are no less than marvelous in their simplicity 
and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
of music to a complete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ment. Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual instruc- 
tion of a specialist. 


What Instrument Interests You? 


_Write, telling us the course you are interested in— 
0, Harmony, Voice, Public School Pm Violin, 
Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed O: gan-—and we 
will send our Free Catal together with p f of how 
others, both beginners and those more or less advanced 
in music, have made wonderful headway under our in- 
struction methods. 


UNIVERSITY ExrEsseos “eek ge 
714 Siegel-Myers B icago, Ill. 








Your Chance for Profit = 


——, made by my methods, for 
ve thousands of letters from 
= ay are making cakes by the 


Osborn Cake Making System—™y™***- 


. You cannot fail with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the first 
time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mail it in. I will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part 
Mrs. Grace Osborn, 

Box 11, Bay City, Mich. 
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New Methods in 
Child Training 


Nowforthefirst timethereisascientific 
method in child training, founded on 
theprinciplethatconfidence isthebasis 
of control. Thisnewsystem shows you 
how in your own home to correct the 
eause of disobedience, wilfulness, un- 
truthfulnessand other dangerous hab- 
its which, if not properly remedied, 
lead todireconsequences. Thetrouble 
in most cases now is that children are 
punished or scolded for what they do. 
The new method removes the cause 
—not by punishment or scolding but 
by confidence and codperation along 
lines which are amazingly easy for 
a any parent to —— apply. 
* is new system, whic been put into 
Highest Endorsements... form of an illustrated Course prepared 
especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immediate 
results for the thousands of parents in all parts of the world. It is also 
endorsed by leading . It covers 
all ages from cradle to eighteen years. 


“New Methods ° 
Free Book ci; Training” 
the title of a startling book which Pins 
scribes this new system and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association. Send 
letter or postal today and the book will be 
sent free—but doit nowasthisannounce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 441, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Grown by 
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The Actress and the Boy 


SCENE—lIn the lobby of a 
hotel in New York. On one side 
of a double desk is a very pretty 
young actress who looks about 
eighteen, but is really thirty-five. 
On the other side is a handsome 
boy of seventeen. 


THE Boy Writes: “ Dear- 
est Mother: I’m having a 
corking time, Auntie has gone 
to bed. She took me to see Bing-Bang to- 
night, she said it made her head ache. I 
thought it was ripping. I’m writing in the 
Hotel Lobby.” 

THe Actress (looking over the top of the 
desk): Is there any paper there? There is 
nothing here but telegram blanks. I’m so 
sorry to trouble you. 

THE Boy: Oh, yes! There’s lots here. 
(As he hands over the paper and envelopes he 
almost drops them when he recognizes his 
favorite actress.) No trouble at all, a pleas- 
ure—er—will that be enough—er—have you 
a pen? Won’t you have some ink? 

THE ActTREsS (with an amused smile): No, 
thank you, I have plenty. I don’t usually 
take it so late at night! 

THE Boy (sinks into his chair and writes 
quickly): “‘You’ll never guess who is writing 
at the other side of this desk! Trixie Trent! 
Who played the little girl in Twinkle Twinkle 
that you and I saw when we were here at 
Christmastime. You know how crazy I’ve 
always been about her. She didn’t look 
over twelve in the play, and I don’t believe 
she’s more than seventeen anyway.” 

THE ActTrEss: Can you tell me the date? 

THE Boy: It’s the thirteenth, but it seems 
to be lucky for me. (Beaming at her.) 

Tue Actress: Thank you so much. (She 
writes.) “Dearest Jack: Just back from re- 
hearsal, everything went finely tonight, so 
I feel on the broad grin. Be sure and tell 
Miss Price to get out the children’s thicker 
flannels. The days are getting colder now. 
I hope Freddie’s Tuxedo came all right. I 
simply can’t believe he’s that old; it seems 
only yesterday that his curls were cut off. 
I feel frightfully old, don’t you, darling, to 
think we’ve a great big son like that?” (She 
gazes over wistfully at THE Boy.) 

THE Boy (writing): ‘I suppose she’s writ- 
ing to some lucky man she’s engaged to. 
She’s the tiniest little thing you ever saw. 
Her hair is just as lovely off as it is on.” 

THE AcTREss. (writes): “I’ve got on my 
new transformation, it’s a great success. I 
don’t believe even you could tell it wasn’t 
my own hair. Did I tell you I wear rompers 
for both kid songs. Dress rehearsal is called 
for Sunday, hope you get here; if I don’t 
come to meet you, you’ll know why. So 
sleepy, so no more now, darling. Lots of 
love and kisses for you and the children. 

Beg loving TRIXxIE.’ 

Tue Actress: “P. S. There’s one of the 
usual adoring kids w ius opposite me. 
Rather nicer than-the kind from the country, 
I guess.” 


[As she seals and stamps her letter, Tok Boy 
hurriedly finishes his and they go towards 
the letter box together. 


Tue Boy: Can’t I mail that for you? 

THE Actress: Oh, thank you. (Placing 
a stamp on it.) 

THE Boy: I can put it in the post office. 
There is one just round the corner; it will go 
quicker. 

Tue Actress: Oh, that’s awfully kind of 
you; my husband is so disappointed if he 
doesn’t get his letter every day. 

THE Boy (smiling bravely and not to be out- 
done): Oh, I know all about that. I’ve just 
been writing to my best girl. 

— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


The Bore of Today 


MAN who has much to do with automo- 

biles recently observed to a friend that 

“a bore is a man who talks about his own 
car when you wish to talk about yours.” 





ERRATUM—On page 15 of the November, 
1922, issue, copyright credit to Moorefield Inc., of 
Indianapolis, was erroneously omitted from the 


photograph of Booth Tarkington. 
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They (all it Music 


HERE was a crash, and Mr. Hopper 
rose and said to his vis-a-vis at the caba- 
ret table: “Shall we dance this fox-trot, 
Miss Flapper?” 
“Oh,” she replied, “that wasn’t the or- 
chestra starting up; one of the waiters just 
dropped a tray of dishes.” 


He Got it 


TEN-YEAR-OLD boy entered one of 
the banks of a thriving town and walked 
up to the cashier. 
“Mister,” he said, “I want a check book 
for a lady that folds in the middle.” 


_ Lhe Office Dog 


¢Scraps That He Picks Up Here, 
There and Everywhere 





The Complete Parlor Elocutionist 


THAT’S that din?” 
“Gunga.” 


Deserted But Not Quite-Alone 


J 


ES, your honor,” the aggrieved wife 

explained, dabbing her eyes, “‘my hus- 
band neglects me shamefully; he’s never at 
home.” 

“Hum!” the judge pondered. “And how 
about you—do you spend your evenings all 
by yourself, with no companionship what- 
ever?” 

““W-w-well,” she sobbed, ““‘I—I have two 
goldfish.” 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be 





sent promptly to insure receipt of the February 
issue before it is “sold out.’ We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers, Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received. 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuicaGco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 








Diary of an Infant 


Y ARRIVAL: The nurse 

held me up and said, 

“Tt’s a boy.” Father shouted 
“Attaboy!” Everyone looked 
buoyant and acted boisterous. 

THe Day Arter: I have 
been exhibited to five aunts, 
four uncles, two grandpas, two 
grandmas and lots of cousins. 
There is much division of 
opinion about my appearance. 
Father always answers “He'll get over it” 
when they say I look like him. I wish he 
would change that joke once in a while. I 
am beginning to dread it. 

Two WEEKs LATER: Why do grown-ups 
screw up their faces and make funny sounds 
when they see me? It drives me to tears. 
One uncle put up his palms to his ears and 
said ‘““Bow wow!” He looked so foolish 
that it made me laugh. This pleased him 
immensely. 

Two Montss Later: I am beginning to 
get used to grown-ups and their ways. When 
I wish to fall asleep they like to pick me up; 
when I wish to be picked up they say 
“Sh-h-h!” and tell me to go to sleep. One of 
my grandmas isadear. She took me up and 
began to rock me in her arms. It felt good. 
Mother snatched me away and said, “It 
isn’t being done these days. Holt forbids it.” 
I'd like to meet that fellow Holt some day 
and give him a piece of my mind. 

Five Montus LATER: I wonder how big 
people would like to be poked under the chin 
continuously. There ought to be a society 
for the prevention of poking babies. . 

It’s a stupid world 

ONE YEAR LaTER: A baby hears more bad 
English in one day than others do in weeks. 
I was feeling my gums for new teeth and 
crying a bit to relieve my feelings when one 
of my aunts asked, “Does oo ittie tootsie 
wootsies hurt um ittie boy?” I am happy to 
say mother put a stop to it. She said they 
must not talk baby talk to me. Holt advises 
against it. I am beginning to think better of 
that fellow Holt. 

ONE YEAR AND A Day: I love rubber heels 
to eat and mush to play with. Mother wants 
it theother way. Grown-upsare funny. They 
take the joy out of life. I suppose I’ll have 
to be one some day. 

—ELtaAs LIEBERMAN. 


eA Radio Serenade 


WEETHEART, alas, I cannot sing. 
My voice to song is not adjusted. 
I sound—comparison to bring— 
Like buzz-saw biting nail that’s rusted, 
If ’tis like anything. 


But thanks be to the radio, 

(To Friday’s program I refer you.) 
A proxy serenade I’ll throw 

Upon the evening air to stir you, 
While I with passion glow. 


Hook up your wave-lengths, pet, to hear 
From K P X at eight precisely. 
The barytone who’ll thrill your ear 
Will summarize my feelings nicely. 
The Bedouin Love Song, dear. 


And then, you'll note, I give a choice, 
(Beneath your ledge in spirit straying,) 
There’s G K V with Heart, Rejoice, 
Or A P J with Let’s be Maying. 
My views, if not my voice. 


One word of caution let me say. 
Do not, I pray thee, feel offended 
If Weather Forecast for Today 
Should interrupt my song extended; 
It sometimes works that way. 


And there’s another thing, my dear, 
It can’t be helped, and more’s the pity— 
The static in the atmosphere 
With shrieks may mar the sweetest 
ditty. 
Believe not all you hear. 


Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes, 
(Quartet; Y Z:) will end my rapture; 
Four proxy swains.as one will rise 
And sing for me, thy love to capture. 
Sweetheart, some enterprise! 


—ArtTHUR H. FoLweELt. 
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My Dear, J 
You Look. Like A New Person’ 


iS 


HATEVER have you done to im- 

prove your skin so wonderfully? 

Why it’s as soft and clear as a baby’s! 
Do tell me the secret!”’ 


But there is no secret to tell—the adoption 
of Resinol Soap for her daily toilet and bath 
explains it all. 


There is a world of hope in that statement 
for the discouraged woman who has tried 
various treatments and finds her complexion 
is still sallow and muddy or her skin coarse, 
oily, rough, blotchy or otherwise blemished. 


It seems incredible that anything so simple 
as regularly bathing the face with Resinol 
Soap and warm water could make such an 
improvement in the skin when other things 
have failed. Yet it can, and does, because 
in addition to its unusual cleansing qualities, 
it has just the soothing, healing, corrective 
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properties necessary to overcome these 
facial imperfections. 


These very qualities which are so effective 
in treating faulty complexions make Resinol 
the super-excellent toilet soap for every 
member of the family. 


It gives an abundant foamy lather in 
either hard or soft water— 


It contains no free alkali and is unu- 
sually cleansing without being harsh 
or irritating to the tenderest skin— 


It has no heavy perfume or strong 
odor—only the delightful Resinol 
fragrance— 


It rinses easily and leaves the skin so 
refreshed and invigorated that you 
know it has been cleansed to the 
depths of its tiny pores. 


Just mail a postal to Dept. 1-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md., 
and let us send you a free trial size cake. 
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I ‘Everything for Art Needlework’ 


5 
i: © 


FOr MORE than half a century we have been making Art Needlework 
products of highest possible quality. 


Bear Br and Yarns have been the standard of quality since 1867, 


because of their rare softness and durability. The wonderfully complete 
range of exquisite colors includes the very latest most fashionable shades. 


Gloss 1 / I Q Rope is the wonderful scientific silk unequalled for “Brighter 
than Silk” Embroidery on household decorative pieces and modish apparel. 
It is spun in generous weight, covers the design quickly and works smoothly. 


Made in more than 200 superbly blended shades. 
Bu cil, /, @ Cottons offer you “A Perfect Thread for Every Purpose.”’ 


Needleworkers who use them produce the most beautiful effects in 
every kind of embroidery and crochet. Made in an all inclusive range of 
embroidery shades, guaranteed absolutely Washfast. 

The name “Bucilla” on Embroidery Package Outfits assures you that the 
dainty ready-made lingerie, infants’ and children’s wear and decorative 
pieces for dining room, boudoir and bathroom are fascinatingly new and 
offer startling values. For example, just look at the marvelous Rainbow 


Apron shown here. Each package also contains simple instructions and 
sufficient Bucilla Cottons to complete all work. 


Beautiful Instruction Book Free — Novel Needlework Sampler — 10c 


This charming, illustrated booklet gives direc- 
tions for making a fashionable sweater, modish 
scarfs and golf stocking cuffs of novel design. 
Sent, free, on request, together with other val- 
uable art needlework information. 


also 16 strands of Bear Brand Yarns. You can 
make a spray of the popular crocheted yarn 


flowers for use on your hat, scarf, etc., and also 
initial several decora- 


tive pieces and embroi- 





Rope and Glossilla “Brighter than Silk” Rope, ed. Sent for only 10c. 


der beautiful drawn- 
The Sampler contains full sized skeins of work handkerchiefs,etc. 


Bucilla Six-strand Embroidery Cotton — Bucilla Full instructions includ- 











| Special Offer to Dealers 


Write for our unique proposition 


&____._.___ whether younowcarry Art Needle- 
+ work Materials or not. 


Bernhard Ulmann Co. Inc. | Foy Sirsa | 
‘Everything for Art Needlework’’ | | i 
1 307 Canal Street Mew Your Ve 


NEEDLEWORK 
SAMPLER 
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THE BEAUTIFUL NEW RAINBOW APRON 


Ready-made of five pastel shades of fine quality 
organdy, hemstitched together. Stamped for em- 
broidery (can be completed in 2 hours). No. 5897, 
Price $1.50. Sufficient Bucilla Washfast Em- 
broidery Cottons to complete are included. 











